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o leacher in conducting 

i-.essons in Latin, or an Intro- 

^ Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

.d for the younger classes of Latin students, t« 

.nmar might, at first, appear too formidable, and for 

4od of life, may wish to acquire an accurate knowled^ 

,.ples of the language. The work is complete in itself, 

J prominent rule^nd principles of the Grammai, with easjf 

A writing lessons, serving to illustrate those principles. It is 

dhed with numerous grammatical references, and a dictionary 

^tin words and phrases occurring in the lessons. 

in Reader. The First Part of Jacobs and Boring's 
jatin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes; adapted to 
Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

The plan of this edition of the Latin Reader, which was in a great 
flegree new, has been so highly approved, as to lead to its introduction, 
with suitable modifications, into all the subsequent volumes of the series. 
Instead of the grammatical notes usually found in works of this kind, 
numerous references are every where made to those principles of tb* 
Grammar which serve to explain the peculiarities of form or construction 
which occur in the lessons. The application of these principles is gen- 
erally lefl to the sagacity of the student, and by this means a wholesorat 
exercise of his faculties is fully secured. 

Latin Exercises; adapted to Andrews and Stoddard's 

Latin Grammar. 

The exercises contained in this volume are designed to illustrate the 
principles of the Latin Granmiar in its various departments, and to render 
their application easy and familiar to the student. The plan and anaage 
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New Series of Latin School Books. 

ment of the work are such, that, under the direction of a judicious 
teacher, the student may commence the use of it almost as soon as he 
takes up his grammar, and continue it, at least as an occasional exercise, 
until he has, finished his preparatory course. It is intended to smooth 
his way to original composition in the Latin language, both in prose and 
in verse. 

A Key to I^atin Exercises; adapted to Andrews and 

Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

This Key, containing all the lessons in the Exercises fully corrected, 
is intended for the use of teachers only. 

Viri Romae. The Viri Romas of Lhomond, adapted to 
Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar ; with Notes and a 
copious Dictionary. 

A careful perusal of this book, after the student has made himself 
master of the Header, will constitute a good preparation for reading the 
easier Latin classics, which, without some such intermediate work, are 
commonly read under great disadvantages. It will at the same time ren- 
der him ^miliar with the principal characters and most prominent events 
of Roman history. 

CaBsar's Coimnentaries bn the Gallic War ; with a 
Dictionary and Notes. 

The text of this edition of Ceesar's Gallic War has been formed by 
reference to the best modern German editions. The Notes are principally 
r grammatical, and are intended to afford that kind and degree of assistance 
which the student may be supposed to need at his first introduction to a 
genuine classic author. The Dictionary, which, like all the others in the 
series, has been prepared with great labor, contains not only the usual 
significations of each word, and its derivation, but an explanation of all 
those phrases which might otherwise perj/Jbx the student. 
[The above work is nearly completed, and will soon be put to press.] 

Salllist. Salltist's History of the War against Jugurtha, 
and of the Conspiracy of Catiline ; with a Dictionary and 
Notes. 

The plan of this edition of Sallust is the same as that of the preceding 
work. The text of Cortius has, in many instances, been exchanged for 
that of Kritz or Gerlach, and its orthography is, in general, conformed to 
that of Pottier and of Planche, and is, consequently, in most cases, the 
same as is found in school editions of the other Latin classics. 

OTid* Selections from the Metamorphoses and Heroideg 
of Ovid ; with Notes, Grammatical References, and Exer- 
cises in Scanning. 

These Selections are designed as an introduction to Latin poetry. 
Thev consist of the most interesting fables from Ovid, with numerous 
brief notes explanatory of difficult phrases, of obscure historical or mytho- 
logical allusions, and especially of grammatical difficulties. To these are 
added such Exercises in Scanning as will serve fully to introduce the 
student to a knowledge of the structure and laws of hexameter axi4 
pentameter verse. • 
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Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar has long since been intro- 
duced into the Latin School of the Citt of Boston, and into most 
of the other principal Classical Schools in this country. It is adopted by 
all the Colleges in New England, viz.. Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Williams, Bowdoin, Waterville, Middlebury, Burling- 
ton, Brown University at Providence, Wesleyan University at Mid- 
dletown,and Washington College at Hartford; also at Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York, New York University, city of New York, Cincinnati 
College and Marietta College, Ohio, Randolph Macon College, 
Virffinia, Mount Hope College, near Baltimore, Maryland Institute 
'of instruction and St. Mary's College, Baltimore, and the Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Alabama; and has been highly recommended 
by Professors Kingsley, Woolsey, Olmstead, and Gibbs, of Yale College; 
Professor Beck, of Harvard College ; President Penney and Professor North, 
of Hamilton College; Professor Packard, of Bowdoin College; Professor 
Holland, of Washington College ; Professor Fisk, of Amherst College, and 
by Professor Hackett, of Brown University ; — also by Messrs. Dillawaj 
and Gardner, of the Bostbn Latin School ; Rev. Lyman Colman, of the 
English High School, Andover; Hon. John Hall, Principal of the Elling- 
ton School, Conn. ; Mr. Shaler, Principal of the Connecticut Literary 
Institution, at Suffield ; Simeon Hart, Esq., Farmington, Conn. ; Pro- 
fessor Cogswell, of Round Hill School, Northampton ; President Shan- 
non, of Louisiana College, and by various periodicals. 

As a specimen of the communications received from the above sources, 
the following extracts are given : — 

It gives me great pleasure to bear my 'testimony to the superior merits of the 
Latin Grammar lately edited by Professor Andrews and Mr. Stoddard. 1 express 
most cheerfully, unhesitatingly, and decidedl^; my preference of this Grammar 
to that of Adam, which has. for so long a time, kept almost undisputed sway 
in our schools. —Dr. C. Beac, Professor qf Latin in Harvard University. 

I know of no grammar published in this country, which promises to answer so 
well the purposes of elementary classical instruction^ and shall be glad to see it 
introduced into our best schools. — Jfr. Charles K, IHUawayf master qf ths 
Public Latin School, Boston. 

Your new Latin Grammar appears to me much better suited to the use of 
students than any other grammar I am acauainted with. — Prqfessor WiUiam 
M. Holland, Washington College, Harlfora, Conn. 

I can with much pleasure say that your Grammar seems to me much better 
adapted to the present condition and wants of our schools than anv one with whick 
I am acquainted, aind to supply that which has long been wanted — a good Latia 
grammar for common use. — Mr. F. Gardner, one qfthe Masters Boston Lat. Sch.. 

The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard is deserving, in my opinion, of 
the approbation which so many of our ablest teachers have bestowed upon it 
It is believed that, of all the grammars at present before the public, this has 
CTeatly the advantage, in regard both to the excellence of its arrangement, and 
me accuracy and copiousness of its information ; and it is earnestly hoped that 
its merits will procure for it that general favor and use to which it is entitled. 
— H. B. Hackett, Prqfessor cf Languages inBrotion University. 

The universal favor with which this Grammar is received was not unexpected. 
It will bear a thorough and discriminating examination. In the use of well- 
defined and expressive terms, especially in the syntax, we know of no Latin o^ 
Greek grammar which is to be compared to this. — Amer. Quarterly Register. 

The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard I consider a work of greai 
merit. I have found in it several principles of the Latin language correctly ex- 
plained which I had myself learned from a twenty years' study of that language^ 
DUt had never seen illustrated in any grammar. Andrews's First Lessons I cor^ 
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tider a valuable work for beginners, and in tbe tphere which it ia designed to 
occupy, I know not that I have met its equal. — Kev, James Shannon, Preaident 
qf Coueger of Lotnaiana, 



These works will furnish a series of elementary publications for the study of 
Latin altogether in advance of any thing which has hitherto appeared, either in 
this count^ or in England. — American BibUcal RepotUory. 

We have made Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar the subject both of 
reference and recitation daily for several months, and I cheerfuil;^ and decidedly 
bear testimony to its superior excellence to any manual of the kind with which 
I am acquainted. Every part bears the impress of a careful compiler. The 
prineiple$ of syntax are happily developed in the rules, whilst those relating to 
the moods and tenses supply an important deficienc;^ in our former grammars. 
The rules of prosody are also clearly and Ailly exhibited. — Rev. Lyman C6U- 
fBum, Principal qf Bwr Seminary j Maneheeter, Vt. 

1 have examined Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, and regard it as 
superior to any thing of the kind now in use. It is what has long been needed^ 
and will undoubted^ be welcomed by every one interested in the philology ot 
the Latin language. We shall hereaiter use it as a text-book in this institution. 
•—3fr. Wm.Ii. Shaler, Principal qftke ConnectictU Lit. InalimUm at Suffield, 

This work bears evident marks of great care and skill, and ripe and accurate 
gcholarship in the authors. It excels most grammars in this particular, that, 
while by its plainness it is suited to the necessities of most beginners, by its 
fulness and detail it will satisfy the inquiries of the advanced scholar, and will 
be a suitable companion at all st^es of his progress. We cordially commend 
it to the student and teacher. — mbtical Repository. 

Tour Grammar is what I expected it would be— an excellent book, and just the 
thing which was needed. We cannot hesitate a nooment in laying aside the 
books now in use, and introducing this. — Rev. J. Penney, D. D., President cf 
Hamilton College, New York. , 

Your Grammar bears throughout evidence of original and thorough investiga- 
tion and sound criticism. 1 hope, and doubt not, it will be adopted in our schools 
and colleges, it being, in my apprehension, so far as simplicity is concerned, on 
the one hand, and philoBophical views and sound scholarship on the other, far 
preferable to other grammars ; a work at the same time highly creditable to your- 
selves and to our country. — Professor A. Packard, Bowdoin College, Maine. 

This Grammar appears to me to be accommodated alike to the wants of th« 
new beginner and the experienced scholar, and, as such, well fitted to supply 
what has long been felt to be a great desideratum in the department of classicu 
learning. — Professor S. North, Hamilton College, New York. 

From such an examination of this Grammar as 1 have been able to give it, I 
do i^ot hesitate to pronounce it superior to any other with which I am acquainted. 
I have never seen, any where, a greater amount of valuable flatter compressed 
within limits equally narrow, ^^fton. John Halt, Prin. qfEUington School, Conn. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Grammar decidedly superior to 
any now in use. — Boston Recorder. 

\ am ready to express my great satisfaction with your Grammar, and do not 
hesitate to say, that 1 am better pleased with such portions of the syntax as I 
^ave perused, than with the corresponding portions in any other grammar witk 
which I am acquainted. — Prqfessor N. Tr. Fiske^ Amherst CoUege, Mass. 

I know of no grammar in the Latin language so well adapted to answer the 
purpose for yyhich it was designed as this. The book of Questions is a valuable 
attendant of the Grammar. — Simeon Hart, Esq., Farmington, Conn. 

This Grammar has received the labor of years, and is the result of much re- 
flection and experience, and mature scholarship. As such, it claims the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the promotion of sound learning. — N. Y. Obs, 

This Grammar is an original work, Ita arrangement is philosophical, and its 
rales clear and precise, beyond those of any oUier grammar we have seen.fv 
f^OrUa^ Christian Mrror. 
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PREFACE. 



The Grammar here presented to the public originated in i 
design, formed several years since, of preparing a new edition 
of Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as the existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. 
We had not proceeded far in the execution of this purpose, 
before we were impressed with the conviction, which our subse- 
quent researches continually confirmed, that the defects in that 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that they could not be removed without a radical change in the 
plan of the work. 

Since the first publication of that Grammar, rapid advances 
have been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
no corresponding change has be^i made in that work, and, 
afler the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origi- 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schools in this country. For this continuance of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fulness of detail than 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded, partly 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, principally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated from the German, though 
often replete with philosophical views of the highest interest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Instead, therefore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length determmed to mould our materiab into a form corre- 
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sponding with the' ifdTaiioed state of Latin and Greek philology, 
.^irkb/'hi^ Y^W^I/re hava devoted much time to a careful exami- 
nation of such works'as promised to afford us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us most impor- 
tant.. These we have sometimes expressed in the words of the 
author from whom they were derived ; but, in general, we have 
preferred to exhibit them in our own language. The whole, 
with the exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript 

The limits of a preface will ijlow us to notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiarities of the following work. 

To insure a correct and uniform pronunciation of the Latin 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules more copi- 
ous and "^exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
is not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a light as possible, the principles of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this country. If these rules are regarded, the stu- 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As an incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
the errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
pronounced as they are set down in the paradigms, he will not 
afterwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly inveterate. 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those cases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
digms are divided and accented, it may not, in general, be expe- 
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dient for the student to learn the rules of pronunciation st his 
entrance upon the study of the Grammar. It will be sufficient . 
for him, at first, to understand the principles of accentuation m . 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sections.. The remaining rules he 
can gradually acquire as he proceeds in his stvdy of the lai^ - 
guage. 

The materials for the subsequent departments of the Graift* 
mar have been drawn from various sources, most of which need 
not be particularly specified. It is proper, however, that, in this 
place, we should, once f^ all, acknowledge our obligations to 
the Grammars of ScheUer, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Dk^ 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally known, 
have been retained, excepting a few, wjiich were MMe to valid 
objections. Penna was rej«<^ed, because, in the sense assigned 
to it of a pen, it is totally destitute of classical authority. In- 
stead of this, musa, which is found in the older grammars, has 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional ^Lan^ 
pies have been introduced. 

Under adjectives, the different kinds of comparison, and tl^ 
mode of forming each, have been explained. The terminations 
of the comparative and superlative are referred, like every othar 
species of inflection, to the root of the word. 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
several classes, as to exhibit their peculiar charatteristics in a 
clear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of sum are given in connection with that 
verb. In the second conjugation, moneo has been substituted 
for doceo, as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of lego, as 
the latter is irregular in its second root, and, from its peculiar 
signification, cannot properly be used in the first and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every conjugation except the first, the active and passive 
voices have been so arranged as to show the relation of their 
corresponding tenses. 

A* 
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The derivation of the several parts of the verb from the root 
is exhibited in a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the varieties of termination, both in regu- 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root. The mode of 
forming the secondary roots, and the terminations to be added 
to them and to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
idle various tenses, are fully exhibited. 

In each conjugation, those verbs whose second and third roots 
«re either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie's 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation^^to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investiga- 
tions ; in consequence of which, however, some changes hav« 
been made in the parts of certain verbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained in this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himself perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating to subject and predicate, and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain^ their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simple 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to such as are more 
complex. When in some degree familiar with these, he will be 
able to enter upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it oflen is, 
independently of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise, 
will inevitably be lost. The practice which we would respectfully 
recommend is that which we have presented at the close o^ 
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Syntax under the head " Analysis." When language is studied 
in this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and mechanical employ- 
ment, and not only aflCbrds one of the most perfect exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

Ii^ the syntax of this Grammar, it is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is contained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the German philologists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English' grammarians. In no German grammar that we have 
seen, is the language well adapte^d to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation-room. These defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by eiq>ressing the rules of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have followed the order of the various cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection of different subjects is pointed 
out by references from one part to another. In the distribution 
of the subordinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner their mutual relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to the use pf moods have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars are deficient Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid.from Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gymnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees's CyclopsBdia. From various other 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived; but in 
this, as in every other part of the Grammar, we have given 
to the materials such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

JBxtended discussions of grammatte^l principles we haTe 
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mery where cmiiUed, as foreign to the design of our work, b«t 
haye endeaiH)red to preisent the results of such discussions ia 
the manner most likelj to serre the practical purposes of the 
student. 

A prominent object in the composition of tMi Grammar, and 
one which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than is usually to be found in works of this kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common use, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and of the explanati<ms of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com- 
mon rule, " A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person.'' Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or 
in other words, whether it is the subject-nominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left undetermined. 

So in the rule, " One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive," there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not even required that they shall stand in the same proposition. 
The only condition is, that they shall signify difierent things. 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
in the genitive, whenever and however usc^, and, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they signify 
different things. 

In like manner the rule, " One verb governs another in the 
infinitive, '^ contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to infer from it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. One who has formed such a 
conclusion may well be surprised to find that the number of 
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verbs followed by the infinitive without a subject-accusative, is 
very small, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verbs of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules of this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to a knowledge of the structure of the language, 
but to be repeated by him afler the construction has been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be made 
' respecting a very large proportion of the common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit the relations of words and propositions^ no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than imperfect, which leaves the 
nature 'and even the existence of those relations wholly inde^ 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to eiq>ress 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects, 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instru^ 
ment, &c. To say, then, that "A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative," can give no precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relations is denoted by this case. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in many 
cases, to have arisen from an excessive desire of brevity, and 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to which, however defective in 
its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re- 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
become impossible even for ourselves to recollect the share 
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which each has had in bringing the work to its present state. 
Of each and every part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we are the joint authors ; and hence, whatever of praise or 
blame may attach to any part, must be shared equally by each. 
In commending to the patronage of the public a work on 
which so large a portion of our thoughts has he&i for several 
years employed, we will not pretend indifference to its fate. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, different in many respects from any with which we 
were acquainted, was greatly needed in our schools and colleges. 
Had we contemplated the amount of labor whi<5h its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every step, however, our labor has be^i cheered* by the 
greater familiarity which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman writers, and by the hope that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fiilly recompensed for our labor, in the satisfac- 
tion of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
sound learning, among our countrymen. 

BasUm, April 8, 183& 
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^1. Latin G&ahmae teaches the principles of the 
Latin Language. 

These relate, 

1. To its written characters; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and derivation of its words ; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its versification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy ; 
^e third. Etymology; the fourth, Syntax; and the fifih, Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

^ 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words. 

The Jetters of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
have the same names as the corresponding characters in Eng- 
lish. They are A,'a; B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; 
H, h; I,i; J,j; L, 1; M,m; N, n ; 0,o; P, p; a, q; P., r; 
S,s; T,t; U,u; V,v; X,x; Y,y; Z, z. 

/ and J were anciently but one character, af were likewise u and v. 

Wis not found in Latin words, and the same is true ofky except at the 
beginning of a few words whose second letter' is a; and, even m these 
most writers make use of c. 

Fand z are found only in words derived from the Greek. 

H, though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiration. 
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brVISlbN OP LETTER& 
^ S. Letters aie divided into vatoeb and OmiOfumii. 
The vowels are a, f , t, o, t^jf , • • 6 



The consonants are 
divided into 



'Liquids, /, m» n, r, 4 

r Labiaby . . .p> b^f^ v,^ 

Mutes, < Palatics, . . e^g^ q^j, > • . • • 10 
CLinguais, . . ^, dy ) 

Hissing letter, .,..$, 1 

Double letters, • . . . x, x, 2 

^ Aspirate, A, 1 

X b equivalent to c% or gs; z to ts or ds ; and, except in 
compound words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents. 

Diphthongs. 
^ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are of , m, oti, et, en, oe, m, ua, tfe, td, uo, 
uu, and ^t. Ae and oe are frequently written together, a, a. 

PUNCTUATION. 

^5* The only mark ofpunctvation used br the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of different length, according as it was placed at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line. The modems use the same 
marks, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

The following marks, also, are sometimes found in Latm 
authors, especially in elementary works : — 

*« - X The first denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
is short; the second, that it is long; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

^ This is called the circumflex accent. It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it stands is always long. 

^ This is the grave accent, and is sometimes written over 
particles, to distinguish them ^om other words containing the 
same letters ; as, qudd, because ; quod, which. 

** The diaeresis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as, aer^ 
the air. 
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ORTHOEPY. 

^ 6« Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciaticm of words. 

The ancient pvonunciation of ^e Latin language bein^ in a 
^at measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to 
It those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages ; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. « 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing the words 
of the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng- 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent. The 
basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in his 
" Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce correctly, according to this method, a knowledge of the 
following particulars is requisite : — 

L Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of the place of the <u;ceit^, both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syUabUs. 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERa 
L Of the Vowels. 

^ 7« 1 . An accented vowel, at the end of a syllable, 
has always its long English sound ; as, 

paf-ter, de'-dit, vi'-vus, to'-tus, tuf-ha, Ty^^rus ; in which the 
accented vowels are pronounced as in fatal, metre, vital, 
total, tutor, tyrant. 

E, 0, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure ; as, re'-te, vo'-lo, acf-vro. 

A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a in father, or in oh ; as, mu'-sa, e-pis'-to'la ; pronounced 
mu'-sah, i&c. 

J, at the end of a word, has always its long sound. 

So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the t stands alone before a consonant, or 
ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, i-^-ne-us, fri'^iam, 
di-nr'^nus. 
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In other cases, at the end of an unaccented syllable not finals 
it has an obscure sound, like short e; as, Faf'bp-us, phi-hs''d» 
phus ; pronounced Fa'-be^s^ &c. 

RiMARK 1. The final i of tthf-i and sib'-i alM loundi like ihort c 
2. y is always pronqimoed like t in the lame aiiuation. 

^8, 2. When a syllable ends with a consonant, itf 
Yowel has the short English sound ; as, 

mag'-rms, reg^-num, fin'-go^ hoc, fus'4is, cyg^-nus, in which 
the vowels are pronounced as in magnet, sehum, Jinish, copy, 
lustre, symbol. 

Exception L A, when it follows ^ in an accented syllable, 
before dr and rt, has the same sound as in quadrant and quart ; 
as, qua!'-dro, quad''ra-gin''ta, quar'-tus. 

Exc. 2, Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English word ease ; as, ig'-nes, auf-des. 

Exc. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ose 
in dosej as, nos, il^os, dom'^i-'nos, 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English ; 
80 also are its compounds ; as, poslf^quam, postf^e^; but not its 
deriyatives; ta, pos'tre^'-mus. 



II. Ov THE Diphthongs. 

^ 9. Ae and oe are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; as, a'-tas, as'»tas, caf^'ra, pitf-na, (tsf'trum. 

At, ei, 0%, and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced sepa- 
rately. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the t is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius, Harpyia ; pro- 
nounced Ma'-ya, Pom-pe'-yus, Tro'-yus^ Har-py'-ya. 

Eif when a diphthong, and not followed by another vowel, la pronounced 
like long t ; as in hd. 

Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw ; as, laus, au'^ 
rum, pronounced laws, &c. 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters au are 
pronounced separately ; as, Men-^ldl-us. 

Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u; as, heu, 
Or'^plieus, 

ifa, tie, ttt, uo, uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like tea, 
we, Slc. ; as, lin'^gua, quef-ror, suaf'&o, qua'-tus^ tt-quus. They 
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tre always diphthongs after q, and usually after g and s. In 
suf^uSfOr'^gu-Ot And some other words, they are not diphthongs, 
Ui in cui and huic is pronounced like long t. 

\ III. Of the Consonants. 

^ lO, The consonants have, in general, the saiAe power 
in Latin as in English words. 

The following cases, however, require particular attention. 

C. 

C has the sound of s hefore e, t, and y, and the diphthongs 
<8 and (B ; as, cd-do^ Cctf-sat^ Cy'-rus. In other situations, it 
has the sound of k ; as, Ca'-to, lac. 

Ch has always the sound of k; as, charta, m€u:ktna, pro- 
nouncejd kar'^ta^ makf-irna, 

Ezc. C, fiidlowing or ending an accented syllable, before t 
followed by a vowel, and also before eti, has the sound of sh ; 
as, soda^ caduceus, pronounced so'^sAe^, corduf'she^s, 

G. 

G has its soft sound, like J, before e, t, and y, and the diph- 
thongs m and m ; as, gel-nus, re-gi'-na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in hag^ go. 

Exc. When e^ in an accented syllable, ctfmes before g soft, it coaleicei 
with it in sound ; as, agger ^ exaggirOf pronoonced af-ery &c, 

s. 

^11. 8 has its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 

Exc. 1. j9, following or ending an accented syllable, before 
t followed by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 
found of sh; as, Persia, censui, pronounced Per'^she-a, cen'^shu-i. 
But, in such case, s, if preceded by a vowel, has the sound of zh ; 
as, Aspasia, McMia,posutf pronounced As-pa'-zhe^, Moe'-zhe^, 
pozh'^t^L 

Note. In compound words, whose second part begins with «tt, # retains 
its hissing sound ; as, in'-s&'^er. 

Exc. 2. 8, at the end of a word, after e, ^, au, b, m^ it, and r, 
has the sound of z ; as, res, «5, laus, trabs, hi'-ems, lens, Mars. 

English analogy has also occasioned the # in Cte^-sarj ea'SHf-ra^mi'-ser, 
muf'Sa, re-sid'-U'um, cau'-sa, r&sa, and their derivatives, and in some 
other words, to Uke the sound of z. Ge9-a-f«'-a, imd the obIi<iue eases of 
Ciesari^tain the hissing lotind. . 
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T. 

^12. T, following or ending an accented syllable, before t 
followed by a vowel, has the sound of sh ; as, ratio, SulpiiiuSf 
pronounced raf-she-o, Sul-pish'^e-us, But in such case, t, if 
preceded by s or x, has the sound of cA in child; as, mixtio, 
Sallustius, pronounced mixf-che-o, 8<il4us'-che'US. 

Exc. Proper names in tion, and old infinitives in «r, pveflerve the h«jrd 
■ound of t ; a«, Am-pky'ty-onjJUcf-ti-er for fiecti, 

JT, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z ; at the 
end, that of ks ; as JCendphon, axis, pronounced Zen'-ihphm, 
ak'sis. 

Exc. 1. In words beginning with ez, fdlowed by a vowel in 
an accented syllable, x has the sound of ^; as, examino, #x€m» 
phan, pronounced eg'-zam/'i-no, eg'Txm'-phtm, 

Exc. 2. JT, ending an accented syllable, before t followed by 
a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the power of ksh; 
as, noxius, pexui, pronounced nok'she-us, pek'shU'i. 

Remark. Ch and ph^ before thy in the beginning of a word, are silent , 
as Chtkonia, Phthia, pronounced Tho'-m-a, Thi'-a. Also in the following 
combinations of consonants, in the beginning of words of Greek orifirin, 
the first letter is not sounded : — mne-mon'-l-ca, gna^-vu^, tnuf'Sis, CtV'Sir 
as, PtoUt-maf^us, psaV-lo, 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
FINAL SYLLABLES. 

^13* The quantity of a syllable b the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the Aime of a 
long one. 

The pmuUimate syllable, or penmUj is the last syllable but one. 
The arUepenuU is the last syllable but two. 

The quantities of syllables are, in general, to be learned from 
the ** Rules of Prosody ; " but the following very general rulei 
may be here inserted : — 

A vowel before aipther voi^el is short. 
Diphthongs, not beginning with u, are long. 
A vowel before x, z,j, or any two consonants, excq>t a mnta 
and liquid, is long, by position, as it is called. 
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A vowel before a mute and a liquid is comiiKm, t. e. either 
long or short 

In thSf Gnunmar, wh&n the qiwntity of a plnult ia detennined by one 
of the preceding rules, it ia not marked ; in other cases, except in dis- 
syllables, the proper 'mark is written over its vowel. 

To pronouni^ Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertain the 
quantities of their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of 
accentuation, are considered as parts of the Words to which they are an- 
nexed, they cause the final syllable of the orighial word to become the 
penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, 
the final vowels of all words ending with a consonant, H previously short, 
are, bv the addition of an enclitic, made lonff by position. It is necessary. 
therenMe, to learn the quantities of those final syllables only which end 
with a voiod. 



OF ACCENTUATION. 

^ 14* Accent is a particular stress of voice upon certain 
syllables of words. 

When a word has more than one accent, that which is near- 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent. 

The secondary accent is that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A third and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
the secondary, and are subject, in all respects, to the same 
rules. 

In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, oa'-^cr, wia'^/er, pen'-na. 

In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is Zong*, 
it is accented ; but if it is shorty the accent is on-the ante- 
penult ; as, a-mi'-cus, dom'-^-ntcS, 

Exc. The penult of vocatives, from proper names in tti5, is 
accented, even when it is short ; as, Vir-gil'-L 

^15. If the penult is common^ the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenult ; as, voV-^u-^ris, phar'-e^ra^ ib'-i^ut : but geni- 
tives in ius, in which t is common, accent their penult in prose ; 
as, u-nif-nsy is^i'-us. 

The rules for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same ; as, se^'^um, suh'-e-o. 

In accentuation, the enclitics ^, ne, ve, and also those 
which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

• These are U, tnet, pie, a, One, and dtm; as, ttOe, egdwtit, meapte, hicce, 
kie^bH, idem. 
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parts of the words to which they are subjomed ; as, tVa, lf-4« 
que ; vi'-rum, vi^rum'-que, 

Uonly two syilables precede the primary accent, the secon* 
dary accent is on the first; as, mod'-t-raf-tus^ ief''€^ab'4Ms. 

^16. If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as, d&4non"'4trarb4m*'tur, 
ud"^0'leS'cen''ti'<JU 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all which have more than four, have three 
accents; as, mod'"''e^af'-ti'^''nis, iol'"'e-'raMl"'i'd'^em^ ex-er"'- 
ci'4a!''ti'6'-ni8. In some combinations there are four accents ; 
as, e2rer""'C%'4a!^''ii'0n"-i4msf-que. 



RULES FOR THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO 
SYLLABLES. 

V 1 • • The only purpose of the following rules for the division of 
words, is, to lead to a correct pronunciation. 

When liauids are mentioned. I and r only are intended. 

Words or one syllable are called monosyllables; of two, dissi^lables ; and 
of more than two, polysyllables, 

1. Simple Words. 
' I. In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
separate vowels and diphthongs. A word, therefore, will be 
divided correctly, when its consonants are united with the 
proper vowels and diphthongs. 

^18. 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the vowels of the penultimate and final syllables, must 
be joined to the latter ; as, paf'ter, af^cris, voV'UrcriSy Hi^er^' 
oleics, 

Tib'-i and si6'-t are excepted. 

3. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the penultimate and final syllables, are separated ; as, 
cor'-pusy il^'le, (xd-o-les'^cens, 

^19. 4. A single consonant, either before or after the 
vowel of any accented syllable, except after the vowel of a pe- 
nult, is joined to the accented syllable ; as, i-tin'-i-ra, dom'-^-nus, 

5. A mute and a liquid, coming before the vowel of an acr 
cented syllable, are joined to such vowel ; as, a-gres'^tis, lorirdf' 
toTy Eu-phrd'-nor, Jler-a'cle'-a, 

£zc. to rules 2 and 5. Gl and tf, either after the vowel of the penult, 
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or before the yowel of an accented syllable, are separated ; as, JEg'-U, 
AV'las; Ag-W-us, At-lan'-a-des, 

^ 20. 6. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, 
coming before the vowel of an accented syllable, and any two 
consonants whatever, coming after such vowel, unless it is the 
vowel of the penult (2), are separated ; as, ger-md'-nus, for* 
mi'-do, cchter'^va, co-lum'-ba, ref-lu-^, 

Exc. to rules 4 and 6. (a.) A single consonant, or a mute and 
a liquid, following a, e, or o, in an accented syllable, and fol- 
lowed by two vowels, of which the first is e or i , must be joined 
to the latter; as, ra'-dUuSyfaf-^i'^^ mef-di-uSy d&'Ce'O, taf-di-uniy 
ka'-rc'-o, Ma'-si-a, Sue'^vi^i, paf^tri-t^y E-re'-tri'a, (E-no'-tri^, 

Exc. (5.) A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, ailer 
ti, in an accented syllable, must be joined to the vowel which 
fi>llows ; as, lu'-rirduSy au'^re-usy Eu'-ry-tuSy sa^u'-brt-taSy Eu** 
cri'tus, 

Exc. (c.) If the second of two consonants coming after the vowel of an 
accented i^Uable is f or <f , they are often nnited, as in English, when 
followed by u, ending a syllable not final; as, mortwu^ arduus, pro- 
nounced mort'-yu-uSy ard/-yu-us, 

^21. 7. If three consonants come between the vowels of 
any two syllables, the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined 
to the latter syllable ; otherwise, the last only ; as, pis^ri'^na, 
fe-nes'-tra, emp-to'-riSy Lamp'-sa^us. 

8. A single c<msonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming be- 
tween the vowels of two unaccented syllables, must be joined to 
the latter ; as, *or-e-ra-6»7'-i-i«5, a^''-o-/e5-c€n'-^t-a, per'^-e-gri* 
naf'-4i'd''nis. 

9. When z, with ho other consonant, comes between two vowels, in 
toriting syllables, it is united to the former ; hut in pronouncing them, it is 
divided ; as, sax'-umf ax-il'4a, pronounced stu^-sum^ ac-sU'-la, 

^22* 10. When h alone comes between two vowels, it is joined to 
the latter ; but if it follows c,p, or 2, it is never sepfurated from them, and 
is not conndered as a letter ; as, mi'-hi, traf-hi-re, mackf^-nay Pa'-phos, 
Jif'thos, 

11. Four consonants rardhr meet in words uncomponnded, as in trans'^ 
tram. In 4uch case, two of them are a mute and a liquid, and these are 
joined to the latter syllable. 

2. Compound Words. 

^ 23. 12. A compound word is resolved into its constituent 
parts, if the former part ends with a consonant ; but if that ends 
with a vowel, the compound is divided like a simple word ; as, 
ab^s^'SCy in'-erSy cir^cum'-H^Oy suf^ir^sty sub'^i-dt, pra-4er*'€^; 
"^def'^'To, di^-^lrgo^ 6e-fMi)>/-d-/ti5, pras'-to. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

^24. Etymology treats of the diflferent classes of 
words, their derivation, and various inflections. 

The different classes, into which words are divided, are 
called Parts of Speech, 

The parts of speech in Latin are eight — Substantive or 
Noun, Adjective^ Pronoun, J^erb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection, 

The first four axe injlected ; the last four are not injlected, 
except that some adverbs change their termination to express 
comparison. 

Substantives and adjectives are often included by grammarians under 
the general term nouns ; but, in this Grammar, the word novn is used as 
synonymous with substantive only. 

^ 25. To verbs belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
which' partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection 
of the noun. 

Inflection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It b of thre# kinds — declension, conjugO' 
tion, and comparison. 

Nouns, aojectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and su* 
pines, are declined ; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and 
adverbs are compared, 

NOUNS. 

^ 26. A* substantive or noun is the name of an object. 

Nouns are either proper, common, or abstract. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as, 
Qesar ; Roma, Rome ; Tiberis, the Tiber. 

A common noun denotes a class of objects, to any one 
of which it is equally applicable ; as, homo, a man ; avi^, a 
bird ; quercus, an oak ; lapis, a stone. 

A common noun, when, in the singular number, it sig- 
nifies many, is called a collective noun ; as, populus, a peo- 
ple ; exerditus, an army. 
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An abstract noun is the name of equality ^ or of a mode 
of being or action ; as, bonitasy goodness ; gaudium^ jojr ; 
festinatioy haste. 

Abstract noons, by v^iying their meaning, may become common 
Thus, atudium, zeal, a state of the mind, is an abstract ; when it signifies 
a pursuit, it is a common noun. Proper nouns also may be used to desig- 
nate a class, and then they become common ; as, duodictm CtesAres, the 
twelve Cssars. The infinitive mood b often substituted for an abstract 
noun. 

To nouns belong gender, number^ and case, 

GENDER, 

^ 27. Nouns have three genders — masculine ^ feminine, 
and neuter. 

The gender of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatical. 

Those words are naturally masculine or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically mascuHne or feminine, . which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes : thus, daminus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermo, speech, i^ grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes an adjective of that form which is an- 
nexed to nouns denoting males. 

The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on 
their signification, or on tlieir declension and termination. 
The following are the general rules of gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of termi* 
nation f occur : these will be specified under the several de- 
clensions. 

.<^28. Masculines. 1, Names and appellations of all 
male beings are masculine ; as, Homerus, Homer ; pater, a 
father ; consid, a consul ; eqtms, a horse. 

^s proper names usually follow the gender of the general 
name iNider which they are comprehended ; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, 
hecsiusefluvius, ventus, and mcnm> are masculine ; as, TYi- 
eris, the Tiber ; Aqudo, the north wind ; AprUis, April. 

3. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because ^ 
mons is masculine ; as, Othrys, a mountain of Tbessaly ; but 
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they usually follow the gender of their termination ; as, kic^ 
AttaSf JuBC Ida, hoc Soracie. ' 

^ 29, Feminines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
female beings are feminine ; as, Helenaj Helen ; mater, a 
motlier ; juoencaf a heifer. 

2. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, 
poems, and gems, are feminine ; because terra, urbs, arbor, 
planta, navis,fabula, and gemma, are feminine ; as, 

jEgyptuSf Egypt ; Corinikus, Corinth ; pirus, a pear-tree ; 
nardus, spikenard ; Centaurus, the ship Centaur ; Samos^ the 
name of an island; Eunuchus, the Eunuch, a comedy of 
Terence ; amethystus, an amethyst. 

^ 30* Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote thinn 
animate, are said to be of i\ie common gender ; if things iaanH 
mate, of the doubtful gender. 

Of the former are parens^ a parent ; bos, an ox or cow : of 
the latter, J^nt5, an end. 

The foUowing nomu are of the common gender : — 

Adolescens, a yauA, Doz, « lemder. Parens, « partni, 

Aff Inis, a relation by Ezul, an eaalt. . Pr«a, « starety, 

marriage. Hosiies, a guest, « ha$t. Praees, a president. 

Antistes, a chief priest. Hostii, an enemy. Pnesul, a chief priest. 

Auctor, an author. Infans, an infant. Princeps, a prince or 

hvLgiix, an augur. Interpre8,antiiterpreC«r. princess. 

Bob, an ox or cow. J ndex^ a judge, Saoerdoe, a priest or 

Canis, a do^. JuvSnis, a youth. priestess. 

Civis, a citizen. Miles, a soldier. Satelles, a life-guard. 

Comes, a companion. Mnnloeps, a burgess. Sus, a swine. 

Conjux, a spouse. Nemo, nobody. Testis, a witness. 

Consors, a consort. Par, a peer, Yates, a prophet. 

ConvlYa, a guest. Patrueiis, a cousin-ger- Vema, a slice. 

CvmUm, a iueper. - man. Wn&ex, an aiomgot. 

The following hexameters contain nearly all the aV>ve nonns : — 
Conjux, atqne parens, princeps, patmeUs, et ii\fitns, 
Ajfinis, mndex, judex, dux, miles, et hostis. 
Augur, et aMdstes, juvtnis, convUva, sacerdos, 
Munl'^e'Ceps, votes, adolescens^ ewis, et auctor, 
Custos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos-que, canis-qw. 
Pro consorte ioxi par, nroisul, vema, satelles. 
Pros jungas, consors, interpres, et exul, et hospes. 

* To distinguish Uie raider of Latin doobs, grannariaBS write kk hehn the 
watculiae, Acetf before the feminioe, and hoc before the neuter. 
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^31* When nouns of the oommon gender denote males, 
they take a masculine adjective ; when tiiuej denote iemfdes, a 
feminine. 

The following are either masculine ot feminine in sense, but 
masculine only m grammatical construction : — 

ArUfez, an artist. Fur, a tkirf. Obses, a hostage, 

Auspex, a soothsayer, Heres, an heir. Op{lez, a workman, 

Cocles, a person /iaving Homo, a nmn or woman, PedeSi a footman. 
Imt one eye. Index, an informer, Pi>gil» a loxer. - 

Eques, a horseman, Latro, a robber. Senex, an old person, 

Exiex, an outlaw. LibSri, children. 

To these may be added personal appellatives of the ^rst de- 
cle^dvon; as, oiefv^na, a stranger ; aiir^a, a charioteer; incdla, 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as, Persa, a Persian ; 
Areas, an Arcadian. 

^32. The following, though masculine or feminine in 
sense, are feminine only in construction :— 

Copioe, troops. OpSre, UAorers. Vigilie, wat^men, 

CuMtod'imf guards. ** 

Expubiffi, sentinels. 



CxuXjodvBB, guards. Prolea, Kir^.^:..^ 



Some nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in their 
termination and construction ; as, 

AcTo9iTaxi, a jester. Mancipium, > , 

Auxilia, auxiliary troops. Servitium, ) slave. 

^33» £pi€2NE8. Names of animals which include both 
sexes, but which admit of an adjective of one gender only, are 
called epicene. Such nouns commonly follow the. gender of 
their terminations. Th\xs,passer, a sparrow, »iii5, a mouse, are 
masculine; aquila, an eagle, vulpes, a fox, are feminine; 
though each of tliem is used to denote both sexes. 

This class includes the names of animals, in which the distinction of 
■ex is seMom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sex, mag 
or femina is usukllj added. 

^ 34. Netttgrs. Nonns which are neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; sncii 
are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns; as, /as, nefas, nihil, gummi, 
pondo, 

2. Names of letters ; as, A, B, C, &c. 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
meaning ; as, pater est dissyUabum ; pater is a dissyllable. 

4. All infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs, 

2 
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and other particles, used substtntively ; as, # dr« tmm, jour 
knowledge ; uiiimum vaU^ the last farewell. 

Remark. Words deriTed from the Greek letun the etiiie gender 
which they hare in that laDguage. 

NUMBER. 

^ 36. Latin nouns have two numbers, — the singular and 
the plural^ — ^which are distinguished by their terminations. 

The singular number denotes one object; the plural, 
more than one. 

CASES. 

^ 36. Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, 
are denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a 
change of termination. 

Cases are those terminations of nouns, by means of 
which their relations to other words are denoted. Latin 
nouns have six cases ; viz. Nominativt^ GenitivCy Dative^ 
Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

But though there is this number of cases, no noun has so 
many different terminations in leach number. 

'^ 37. The nominative indicates the relation of a subject 
to a finite verb. 

The genitive is used to indicate origin, possession, and many 
other relations, which, in English, are denoted by the preposi- 
tion of. 

The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is 
done. 

The accusative is either the object of an active verb, or of 
certain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any 
object which is addressed. 

The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, 
especially those which are usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions imth,from, in, or by. 

All the cases, except the nominative, are usually called o&- 
li^e cases. 

DECLENSIONS. 

^ 38. The change of termination, by which the different 
cases and numbers of nouns are expressed, is called declension 
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IS 



There are, in Latin, five different modes of declining 
noons, called the Jirst, secandy thirdy fourth^ .and fifth de- 
clensions. These may be distinguished by the termination 
of the genitive singular, which, in the first declension, ends 
in (By in the second in t, in the third in tv, in the fourth in 
tis, and in the fifth in e%. 

^ 39. The following table exhibits a comparative view of 
the five declensions. 





I. 


Norn. 


*, 


Gen. 


IB, 


Dot. 


8B, 


Ace. 


am, 


Voe. 


*, 


Abl. 


&. 



Norn. 
Gen. 
Dot, 

Ace, 
Voc. 
Abl. 



II. 

M. N. 

us,er, um, 

i, 

o, 

um, 
e, er, um, 

6. 



Terminations. 
Singular. 
III. 
if. N. 



IS, 

1, 



em. 



e, or I, 
Plural. 



IV. 



if. 

us, 

US, 

ui, 

um, 

us. 



N. 
u. 



8B, 


i, ft, 


es, ft, ift. 


us, uft. 


es. 


arum, 


drum. 


um, or ium, 


unm, 


erum. 


is. 


is, 


ibus. 


ibus, or iibus, 


ebus. 


as, 


OS, ft. 


es, ft, ift. 


us, uft, 


es, 


ffi. 


i, ft. 


es, ft, ift. 


us, uft. 


es, 


is. 


is. 


ibus. 


ibus, or iibus. 


ebus. 



es, 
ei, 
ei, 
em, 
es, 
e. 



Remarks. 

^ 40* l. The tenninationfi of the nominative, in the third declen- 
sion) are very numerous, and are therefore omitted in the table. 

2. The accusative singular ends always in m, except in some 
neuters. 

3. The vocative singular is like the nominative in all Latin 
nouns, except those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural end always alike. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in um, 

6. The dative and ablative plural end always alike ; — in the 
1st and 2d declensions, in is ; in the 3d, 4th, and 5th, in 6ti5» 
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7. The tceuBttive plural end» always in i, except in 
neuters. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 
vocative like the nominative, in both numbers; and these 
cases, in the plural, end always in a. 

9. The let and 5th declensions contain no noiHifl of the neater gender, 
and the 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts — a root, and 
a termination. The root is tlie part which is not changed by 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fifth 
declension, the e of the final syllable, though unchanged, is 
considered as belonging to the termination. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 

^ 41. Nouns of the first declension end in cr, e, asy or 
es. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
es are masculine. 

Latin nouns of this declension end only in a, and are thus 
declined : — 

Plural. 

Norn, mu'-ss, muses ; 
Cftn. mu-sa'-rum, of muses; 

Dat, mu'-sis, to muses ; 

Ace, mu^Hsas, muses ; 

Voc. mu'-ss, O mttses ; 
Ahl, mu'-sis, with muses. 



Singular, 
Norn, Mu'-sa, a muse ; 

Gen, mu'-ssB, of amuse; 
Dot, mu'-ssB, to a muse; 
Ace. mu'-saro, a muse; 
Voe. mu'-sa, O muse ; 

Ahl. mu'-si, with a muse. 



In like manner decline 



An'-Ia, a haU. 
Cu'-ra, care. 
Ga'-le-a, a helmet, 
In'-sQ-Ia, an island, 
Lit'-6-ra, a letter. 



Lus-ein'-i-a, a nightin- 



Mach'-I-na, a machine, 
Fen'-na, a quiU^ a vnng. 



Sa-ffit'-ta, an arrow. 
StelMa, a star. 
To^'ga, a gown, 
Vi'-a, a way. 



Exceptions in Gendeb. 

^ 42. 1. Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a, are 
masculine, according to § 28, 1 and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine: Alhula,Allia, Dru- 
entia, Garumna, Mairdna, Musella. Names of rivers in e are 
also feminine ; as, Lethe. 
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Ossa «nd (Eta, names of mooQiains, are masculine or fem- 
inine. ^ ^ 

2. HadriUf the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Dama, a fallow 
deer, and talpa, a mole, are once, used as masculine by Virgil. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

«^ 43. Genitive singular. 1. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in at ; as, aula, a hall ; gen. auldu 

2. Familia, after pater, maier, filius, or JUia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, maie^-fmnilias, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. mairis'familias ; nom. i^\\xx.maireS'familias or familidrum. 
Some other words anciently formed their genitive in the same 
manner. • 

Genitive plural. The genitive t)lural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting ar ; as, CceiicBltim, for Calicoldrum, 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have\ 
generally abus in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in us of the second 
declension : — 

Dea, a goddess, Equa, a mare, 

Filia) a daughter, Mula, a she muU, 

The use of a similar termination in aiilma, attlna, damiiia, liberta, fUUa,'^ 
serva, conserva, and socia, rests on inferior authority. 

Greek Nouns. 

^ 44. Nouns of the first declension in e, as, 'and es, and 
some also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are jleclined like 
musa, except that they sometimes have an in the accusative 
singular; as, Ossa; ace. Ossam, or Ossan, 

Greek nouns in e, as, and e^, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number : — 

JV. Pe-neP-tt-pe, JV. ^-n6'-as, JV. An-chl'-ses, 

G, Pe-neP-d>pe8, G. iE-ne'-e, Q, An-chi'-s®, 

D, Pe-nel'«d-pffi, ' D. iE-n6'-SB, D. An-chP-ss, 

Ac. Pe-neP-6-pen, Ae, iE-n^'-am, or an, Ac, An-chP-sen, 

V, Pe-nel'-O-pe, V, ^-nfi'-a, V, An-chP-se, 

Ah, Pe-neP-d-pe. Ah, iE-ne'-^. Ah. An-chl'-se. 

^ 45* In like manner decline 

Al'-o-e, aloes, Ti-a'-ras, a titrhan. 

E-piP-6-me, an ahridgmerU, Co-m6/-tes, a comet. 

Tliis'-be. Dy-nas'-tes, a dynasty, 

Bo'-re-as, the nor A toind, Pri-amM-des, a son of Priam, 

Mi'-da«. Vy-ri^-teB, a kind t^ stone. 

Patronymics u des have sometimes em for en in the accusative ; as, 
Friamldem. 

2* 
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Greek hoqm which •dmit of a pluni, art declined is thtt number like 
the plural of muta. 

The Latins frequently change the terminations of Greek nouns in «# 
and e into a ; as, Mndes^ Atnda^ a son of Atreus ; PerMS, PetBa^ a 
Persian ; geometres, gwometraf a geometrician ; Otrce, Circa ; epiidm», 
epUOma; grammatieef grttmnuUUaf grammar; rkelmUt, rkeUfrUa, ora- 
tory. 



^- 



SECX)ND DECLENSION. 



^ 46. Nouns of the second declension end in er, ir^ 
us, vMy OS J on. Those ending in um and on are neuter ; the 
rest ore masculine. 

Nouns in er, tis, and tim, ar^4hus declined : — 

Singular. 



A lord. 


A sonrifirlauf. 


Afield. 


A kingdom. 


N. Dom'-Y-nus, 


Ge'-ner, 


A'-ger, 


R^-n|um, 


O. dom'-l-ni, 


gen'-^-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-i^ 


D, dom'-i-no. 


gen'-e-ro, 


a'-gro, 


reg'-i 0, 


Ac dom'-i-num, 


gen'-e-rum, 


a'-grum, 


reg'-i im, 


F. dom'-i-ne, 


ge'-ner, 


a'-ger, 


reg'-i im, 


Ah. dom'-I-no. 


gen'-e-ro. 

pLUaAT^. 


a'-gro. 


reg'-i k 


N. dom'-T-ni, 


gen'-S-ri, 


a'-gri. 


reg'-Ai, 


O, dom-i-do'-rum, 


gen-e-ro'-nim, 


a-gro'-rum, 


reg-np'-rum, 


D. dom'-i-nis. 


gcn'-e-ris. 


a'-gris, ' 


reg'-is. 


Ac. dom'-I-no9, 


gen'-e-ros, 


a'-gros, 


reg'-f, 


V. dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-S-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-it. 


Ah. dom'-i-nis. 


gen'-e-ris. 


a'-gris. 


reg'-i^ 




Like domtnus decline 




An'-I-mus, th$ mind. 


Fo'-cus, a hearth 


Nu'-mS-ms, a mmher. 


Clyp'^-us, a skidd. 
Cor'-vus, a raven. 


Gla'-di-us, a sword. 0-ce'-« 


-nus, the ocean. 


Lu'-cos, a grove. 


Tro'-chus, a top. 



^ 47* Some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds 
ofgero and fero ; as, armtger, -eri, an armor-bearer ; Lud/cTf 
-^ri, the morning star ; and the following : — 

A-duP-ter, 6n, an adul- I'^ber, Sri, a Spaniard. So'-cer, Sri, afqthiT'inr 

terer. Li'-ber, Cri, Bacchus. law. 

Cel'-U-ber, €ri, a CeUt- Pu'-er, €ri, a hoy. Ves'-per, Iri, the 
berian. ing. 

MuldlbeTf Vulcan, sometimes has this form. 
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^ 48. All other nouns in er reject the e, in adding the 
terminations, and are declined like ager ; thus, 

A'-per, a wild boar. Li'-ber, a hook. Al-ex-an'-der. 

Aus'-ter, the 9outk wind. Mft-gis'-ter, a maaUr. Teu'-cer. 
Fa'-ber, a workman, On'-i-ger, a wild ass, 

Vir, a man, and its compounds, (the only nouns in tV,) are 
declined like gener. 

Like r^^m decline 
An -tram, a cave. Ne-go'-ti^mn,* a htsi- PnB-Md'-i-nm, « dtfsmes 

A'-tri-iim, a hall. ness. 8ax'-um, a rock, 

BeF-lum, war. Nl'-trum, nUre. Soep'-trum, a sceptre, 

£z-em'-plum/in example. 

Exceptions in Gender. 

^ 49. 1. The following nouns in tf5 are feminine : — 

Abyssal, a bottomless CarbSsus, a sail. Miltus, vermilion. 

pit. Dialectus, a dialect. Pharas, a watch-tower. 

Alvus, the belly. Domus, a house. Plinthus, the foot of a 

Antiddtus, an antidote. Erfimus, a desert. pillar. 

Arctus, the Nortlum Humus, the ground. Vannus, a sieve. 

Bear. Lecythus, a cruise. 

2. Greek nouns in pMhongus^ ocfii5 ,4and metros, are likewise 
feminine ; as, dipIUhotigus, a diphthong; synddus, an assembly ; 
diamitros, a diameter. 

<^ 50. 3. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, 6lc, are 
feminine, according to ^ 29, 2. 

Yet the following names of plants are masculine : — 

Acanthus, hear's-foot. Dumus, a thicket. Raphftnus, a radish. 

ABpATignaf asparagus. He\\e\i6mBj hellebore. RhwainnB,black'tham. 

CaUmus, a reed. Intj^bus, endive. Rubus, a bramble. 

Carduus, a thisde. J uncus, a bulrush. Tribalus, a thistle. 

And sometimes 

Amadous, marjoram. CyfYsus, hadder. 

Cupressus, cypress. Lotos, a lote-tree. 

Names of trees in aster are also masculine ; as, oleaster^ a 
wild olive. 

The following names of gems are also masculine : — 
Beryllus, a beryl. Chrysoprftsus, ekryso- PyrOpus. pyrope. 

Carbuncalus, a carbunF prase. Smanigaus, «m emerald 

cle. Op&lui, opal. 

ChrysoDfthus, chryso" 

lite. 

• Pronounced nt-go^'^.um. See % 12. 
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Names of trees and plants in Mm are generally neutei 
1*hese names of countries and towns are masculine : Canopus, 
Pontus, and all plurals in t. Abjdus and Lesbos are eitlier 
masculine or feminine. Ilion is either neuter or feminine. 
Names of towns ending in urn, or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

4» 5 1 • 4. The following are doubtful, but more frequently 
masculine : — 

BaUiiufl, a date, Grossua, a green Ji^. Phaifilafl, a UtAe ship, 

BarbltuS) a harp. Painplnus, a vine-leaf, 

^tdmuSf an atom, and coluSf a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently 
feminine. 

5. Peldgtts, the sea, and virus, poison, are neuter. 
Vulgus, the common people, is generdly neuter, but some- 
times masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^52. Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends 
in ti, the poets sometimes contract it into % ; as, mg^ni, for 
ingenii, 

ypcative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is some- 
times like the nomin^ve, especially in poetry ; as, fluvius^ 
Latinusy in Virgil. So, audi tUypopulus; Liv. 

Proper names in ius omit e in the vocative ; as, HoratiuSy 
Hordti; Virgilius, Virgtli, 

FUiuSj a «on, and ffenius, a ^ardion angel, make nlso JUi and geni. 
Other nouns in iusj including patrials and posBessives derived from proper 
cames, form their vocative regularly ine; as, Delius, DeLie; TirynthiuSf 
'jTirynthie; Laerthis, Laertie. 

^53* Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some words, 
especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 
is commonly formed in um, instead of drum. 

Such are particularly ni/Tumilm, testerti-Simj denariULm, medimnUm, 
jnggn)m, moffiiimf talentHm. The same form occurs in other words, e»- 
pecially in poetry ; as, dedmy lihirum, DanaUm, Slo, 

Deiis, a god, is thus declined : — 
Singular. Plural 

N. Di'-i, Di, or IV-i, 
6r. De-6'-rum, 
D, Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is, 
Ac, De'-os, 
V. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 
Ab. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is. 
of the Savior, has um in the accusative, ind « in afl 
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the other oblique 


cases 



&ngvUur, Plural. 

A*, bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bl-ta, 

G. bar'-bl-ti, bar'-bl-tdn, 

D. bar^-bl-to, bar'-bl-tis, 

Jle, bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bl-ta, 

V, bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bl-ta, 

M, bar'-bl-to. bar'-bl-tis. 
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Greek Nouns. 
^ 54. Os and on, in the second declension, are Greek 
terminations, and are often changed, in Latin, into us and urn; 
as, Alpheos, AJtphius; IHan, Ilium. Those in ros are gen- 
erally changed into er ; as, Akxandros, Alexander ; Taicros, 
Teucer. 

Greek nouns are thus declined : — 

BarbrtoBi a lyre. 

Singular. 

JV*. De'-lof, An-dro'-ge-os, 

G. De'-Ii, An-dro'-ge-o, or i, 

D. De'-lo, An-dro'-ge-o, 

^c De'-lon, An-dro'-ge-o, or on, 

V. De'-le, An-dro'-ge-o8, 

Jib. De'-lo. An-dro'-ge-o. 

Anciently^ some noiuii in os had the genitive in u ; as, Menandru. Ter. 

Greek proper names in eus are generally declined like domlnufi, except 

in the vocative, which ends in eu : in this case, and sometimes in the 

eenitive, dative, and accusative, they retain the Greek form, and are of 

me third declension. 

PatUhu occurs in Virgil as the vocative of PanAui. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 55. The number of final letters, in this declension, is 
eleven. Four are vowels — a, c, i, o ; and seven are conso- 
nants — c, /, n, r, s^ t, X. The number of its final syllables 
exceeds fifty. 

Mode of declining Norms of the Third Declension. 

In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined from 
the nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from the oblique 
cases. To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to 
know its gender, its nominative singular, and one of its oblique eases ; 
since the root of tiie cases is not alwajs found entire and unchanged in 
the nominative. The case usually .selected for this purpose is the jpfeni- 
tive sin^lar. The formation of the accusative singular, and of the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural, depends upon the gender : 
if it is masculine or feminine, these cases have one form ; ir neuter, another. 

^ o6« The student should first fix well in his memory the terminations 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and genitive 
sin^lar of the word which is to be declined. If » is removed trom the 
genitive, the remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
by annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
"f^P^j genitive (found in the dictionary) rupis, root rup, dative rupi, &c. • 
so ars, gen aWis, root artf dat. arti, &c. ; opna, gen. opens, root oper, 
dat. trpen, &c. 

Where two forms are used in the same case, reeouxse must be had to 
the rules for the diffiirent\;ases, § 79—85. 
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Tho Allowing are the two forflM of termination in thia 
declension : — 



Singular. 
Mate, tmd Fern. Jfeut, 
N. • • 

G. 
D. 
Ac. 
V. 
Ah. 



Plural. 
ifiue. tmi Fmm. Jfeut 

N. ea, a, or ia, 

O. um^ or vam, am, or iom, . 
D. IbuSy ibu8, 

Ac. es, * a, or ia, 

V. es, a, or ia, 

Ab. Xbus. tboB. 

The asterisk stands for the nominative, and for those cases 
which are like iu 



18, 

en, or im^ 



18, 



e, or 1. e, or i. 



^ S7. The following are examples of the most common 
forms of nouns of this declension, declined through all their 
cases. 



Honor, Aonor; masc. 

Singular. PhtraL 

N. ho'*nor, ho-no'-res,- 

G. ho-no'-ris, ho-no'-rum, 

D. ho-n6-ri, ho-nior'-I-bus, 
Ac. ho-no'-rem, ho-no'-res, 

V. ho'-nor, ho-no'-re?, 

Ab. ho-no'«re. ho-nor'-i-bus. 



Rupcs, a 
Sitigular. 
N. ru'-pes, 
O. ru'-pis, 
1>. ru-pi, 
Ac. ru -pern, 
V. ru'-pes, 
Ab. ru'-pe* 



rock; fern. 
Plural. 
ru'-pes, 
ru-pi-um, 
ru'-pl-bus, 
ru'-pes, 
ru'-pes, 
ru'-pl-bus. 



Ars, art ; fern. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ars, 
G. ar'-tis, 
J), ar'-ti, 
Ac. ar'-tem, 
V. ars, 
Ab. ar'-te. 



ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-um,^ 

ar'-ti-bus, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-bus. 



Sermo, speech ; masc. 
Singular Plural. 

N. ser'-mo ser-mo'-nes, 

G. ser-mo -nis, ser-mo'-num, 
D. ser-mo -ni, ser-mon'-I-bus, 
Ac. ser-mo'-nem, ser-mo'-nes, 
V. ser'-mo, ser-mo'-nes, 

Ab. ser-mo'-ne. ser-mcm'-i-bua. 

Turris, a tower; fem. 
Plural. 
tur'-res, 
tur'-ri-ura. 



ter. 
N. tur'-ris, 
G. tur'-ris, 
D. tur'-ri, 
Ac. tur'-rem, 
V. tur'-ris, 



tur'-rl-bus, 

tur'-res, 

tur'-res. 



Ab. tur'-re, or ri. tur'-ri-bus. 
Kox, night; fem. 



Singular. 
N. nox, 
G. noc'-tis, 
D. noc'-ti, 
Ac. noc'-tem, 
V. nox, 
Ab. noc'-te. 



Plural 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-um,* 
noc'-ti-bus, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-tt-bus. 



Pronounced arf-she-vm, noc'-fW-wn. See ^ 12. 
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hLiteSy a soldier ; com. gen» 

Singular, Plurcd, 

N. mi'-les, mil-i-tes, 

O. inil'-»-tis, mil-i-ium, 

D, mil'-I-ti, mi-Jit'-i-bus, 

ilc. mil'-T-tem, mil'-T-tes, 

V. mi<-les, mil'-i-tes, 

Ab. mil^-i-te. myit -i-bus. 

Pater, a father; masc. 

Singular, , Plural, 
N, pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 
G, pa'-tris, pa'^trum, 
D, pa'-tri, ^ pat'-ri-bus, 
Ac. pa'-trem, pa-tres, 

F. pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 
Ah, pa'-tre. pat'-ri-bus. 

Sedile, a seat ; neiit. 
Singular. Plural, ' 

i\5. se-dr-le, se-dir-ira, 

G, se-di'-lis, se-dii'-i-um, 
D, se-dl'-li, se-dil-l-bus, 
ilc.se-diMe, se-dil'-i-a, 
V, se-di'-le, se-dil'-i-a, 
Ah, se-di'-Ii. se-dil'4-bus. 

Carmen, a verse ; neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, car-men, car'-mi-na, 
G, car'-mi-nis, car'-rai-num, 
D, car'-mi-ni, car-min-i-bus, 
Ac. car'-men, car'-mi-na, 
V. car'-men, car'-mi-na, 
Ah, car'-mi-ne. car-min'-i-bus. 

Iter, a journey ; neut. 
Singular, Plural, 

N, i'-ter, Min'-^-ra, 

G. i-tin'-e-ris, i-tin-e-rum, 

D. i-tin'-e-ri, it-i-ner'-i-bus, 

Ac. i -ter , i-ti n'-e-r a , 

V. i'-ter, i-tin'-g-ra, 

Ab. i-tin'-e-re. it-i-ner'-i-bus. 



Lapis, a stone ; masc. 
Singular, Plural. 

J\r. la'-pis, lap'-T-Ues, 

G. lap-i-dis, lap'-T-dum, 

D. lap'-T-di, la-pid-I-bu5, 

Ac. lap'-i-dem, lajy-i-des, 

V. la'-pis, lapM-des, 

Ab. lap'-i-de. la-pid'-l4)U8. 

Virgo, a virgin ; fem. 

Singular. Plursd. 

N, vir-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

G, vir'-gi-^is, vir'-gT-num> 

D. vir'-gi-ni, vir-gin'-i-bus, 

Ac. vir'-gi-nem, vir'-gi-nes, 

V. vir'-go, yir'-gi-nes, 

Ab. vir'-gi-ne. vir-gm -i-bus. 

Animal, an animal; netit. 
Singular., Plural, 

N. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma-li-a, 
G, an-i-ma'-lis, an-i-ma-li-um, 
D. an-i-ma'-li, an-i-mal'-t-bus, 
Ac. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 
V. an'-i-mal, an-i-maMi-a, 
Ah. an-i-ma -li. an4-mal'-i-bus. 

Opus, a work; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. o-pus, op-e-ra, 

G. op'-e-ris, op'-e-rum, 

D, op'-e-ri, o-per'-l-bus, 

Ac, o'-pusj op'-e-ra, 

V, o'-pus, op'-fe-ra, 

Ad, op'-e-re. o-per'-J-bus. 

Caput, a head ; neut. 



lor. Plural. 

N. ca'-put, cap'-i-ta,- 

G, cap'-T-tis, cap'-T-tum, 

D, cap'-i-ti, ca-pit'-i-bus, 

Ac, ca'-put, oap'-i-ta, 

V, ca'-put, cap'-lrla, 

Ah. cap'-T-te. ca^pit-t-bus. 
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Poenw, a poem; nenL 
Singular. PluraL 



N. po-e-ma, 
O, po-em-i-tisy 
D, po-em''&-ti, 
Ac, po-e'-may 
V, po-e'-ma, 
Ah, po-em'-&-te. 



PJunO. 
p<>^m'-&-tay 
po-em'-&-tumy 

po-e-maf-I-boSy or po-em'-i-tifl, 
po-ein-&-ta, 
po-ein'-&-ta, 
po-e-mat'-I-bos, or po-em'-&-ti8. 



Riifj:s TOR THE Gender of Nouns or the Third 
Declension. 

^ 58. Nouns whose gender is determined by their signi- 
fication, accordinfir to the general rules, ^2d— ^^ are not 
included in the following rules and exceptions. 

MASCULINES. 

Nouns ending in Oj er, or^ es increasing in the genitivei 
and osy art masculine ; as, 

sermo, speech ; dolor, pain ; Jlos, a flower ; career , a prison ; 
pes, a foot. 

Exceptions in O. 

^ ffO. 1. Nouns in to are feminine, when they signify 
things incorporeal ; as, reOio, reason. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, are femi- 
nine ; as, arundo, a reed ; imago, an image. So also grando* 
hail. But comedo, a glutton; unido, a kind of fruit; and 
harp&go, a hook, are masculine. 

Margo, the brink of a river, is either masculine or feminine. Cupido 
dosire, is often masculine in poetry, but in prose is always feminine. 

3. Caro, flesh, and Oreek nouns in o, aie feminine ; as, echo, an 
echo. 

Exceptions in ER. 

^ 60* 1. Tuber, the tuber-tree, is feminine ; but when it denotes 
the fruit, it is masculine. Linter, a boat, is masculine or feminine ; siser 
a carrot, is masculine or neuter. 

2. The following, in er, are neuter : — 

Acer, a mapU-tree. Papaver, a poppy. Tuber, a swelling. 

Cadaver, a dead body. Piper, pepper. Uber, * teat. 

Siler, an osier. Ver, the spring. 

-Spinther, a clasp. Verber, a scourge 
Suber, a corh-tre*. Zingiber, ginger 



Cicer, a vetch. 
Iter, a journey, 
huer, benzoin' 
Laver, toater-cresses. 
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VOl* jfrlor, a tree, Mfemimiie: ai2or, fine wheat; cgvofi the iM*« 
wgreiir, marble ; and cor, the heart, are neuter. 

Exceptions in £S iiicreatM^ in the genitive. 
1. The following are feminine : — 

Compea, a fetter, Qoies, and Reqiue0,reit Tem, a mat, 

Merees, a reward. Inquiea, toant of rest. Tudea, a karammm 

llergea, a theafofeom, Segea, growing com. 
2. Me»t a bird, ia maacnline or feminine* Mm^ braaa, ia neuter. 

Exceptions in OS. 

Arbosj a tree; eos, a whetatone; dosj a dowry ; and epa, the morning, 
are ftmmine : oa, the mouth, and oa, a bone, are neuter; aa are alao the 
Qreek worda c&ooa, chaoa ; apoa, epic poetry > and meZoa, melody. 



FEMININES. 

^ 62. Noons ending in as^ es not increasing ih the 

Snitire, is, ys, s preceded by a coBsonant, and x, are 
ninine; as, 

€Bia$, age ; itii5e5, a cload ; avis, a Urd ; chlamys, a cloak ; 
irtASf a beam ; pax, peace. 

Exceptions in AS. 

1. Js, a piece of money^ or any thing diviaible into twelTe parte, la 
maaenlme. Oreeis nonna m as,.antis, are alao maacnline: aa, addmas, 
- at. 



2. Vas, a yeaael, and Greek nouna in aa, dtis, are neuter; aa, artoereas, 
a pie ; huOraSy a qteciea o^herb. 

Exceptions in es not increasing in the genitive. 

JSdmdeet, a eimeter, and coleSf a atalk; are maaenline. PahmheSf a wood 
nigeon, and vepres. a bramble, are maacuMne or feminine. Caeoithts, 
h^pomd^es^ nepeMes, waApmicui, Gieek worda, are aeuler ' 

^ Exceptions in IS. 
^ 63« 1. Latin nomis in nu are maffculine or doabtfiiL 

Masevlinu 
Grfnla, Mr. Ignia, jEra. Paaia, hread. 

JUaseuline or Fammne. 
Amnia, m rher. Clnnia, the havneh, Fonia, • r9fa 

Qnity^fflaa. Finia, an end. 

Fkus ifht*)f bonadariea, b alwaya maaeiilin^. 
9 
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2. The following also are masculine or feminine :— 

, .Anguii, a snmke, Corbis, a hatkti, 

Canftlis^ a eanduit pipe, Fulvii, dust. 
Cenchns, a serpent. Scrobis, a ditch, 

3. The iblloVing are masculine :< 



Tigmy a tiget, 
Toi^uis,« 



, Axil, an axtetree. 

Aqualis, a lohteT'poi, 

CsilWBf a path. 
' Cassis, a neL 

Centuasisy a ean^xnmd 

ofna. 
Collis, a hiU. 
Cossis, a worm. 
Cucamis, a cucumber. 
Decussia, a compoimd 



EnsU, a sword. 
Fascia, a bundle, 
Follis, a pair of bellawg. 
Fustis, a club. 
Glis, a dormouse. 
Lapis, a stone. 
Mensis, a month, 
Mu^rilisy a mulUt, 
Orbis, a circle. 
Piscis, a fish. 
PolUaj fine flour. 



Postis, a post. 
San^is, blood. 
8einissis,a haJfqfm^ 
Sentis, a brier. 
Sodalis, a companion. 
Torris, a firebrand. 
Unguis, a nail. 
Vectis, a lever. 
Vermis, a worm. 
Vomis, a pUntghshara, 



Exceptions in 8 preuded by a consonant. 

V. 64. 1. DenSf a tooth ; finSf a fountain ; monSf a mountain ; and 
pons, a bridge, are masculine. So also are chalybs, steel ; ellopSf a kind 
offish ; epops, a lapwing; grypSf a griffin ; hydropSfihe dropsy ; merops, 
a woodpecker ; and seps, a kind of serpent. 

2. Some nouns in ««, originally participles, and the compounds of dens f 
which are properly adjectives, are masculme ; as, confiuens, a confluence ; 
ocdldens, the west *, oriens, the east ; profluenSy a stream ; torrenSy a tor- 
rent; bidensy a two-pronged hoe; but bidenSjA sheep, is feminine. To 
these add sextans y quadrans, triens, dodransy dextanSy parts of as. 

3. The following are either masculine or feminine : — 

Adeps, /atne55. Rndens, a cable. Serpens, a serpent. 

Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditch. Stiips, the tirunh qf a tree. 

Bnimans, an animal, is feminine or neuter, and sometimes masculine. 

Exceptions in X. . 

^ 6o« 1. AX. Coraz, a raven ; coriox, a kind of dance ; dropaXySca 
ointment f styreXf a kind of tree ; and thorax, a IveaiBtplate, are maseuUne ; 
UmaXf a snail, is masculine or feminine. 

2. EX. Noons in «x are masculine, except lex, a law, nexy death, and 
supeUex, furniture, which are feminine, and atripleZf golden-herb, which 
is neuter. 

Cortexy bark; imhreXy a gutter-tile; oibezy a bolt; rum^Xy sorrel; and 
siltXy a flint, are either masculine or ftminine : gtexy a herd, idid pwmex^ 
pumice-stone, are very rarely found feminine. 

3. IX. Calix, a cup ; fomixy an arch ; phoasxty a kind of bird ; and jpoiSx, 
a palm-branch, are masculine. 

Ferdixy a partridge, and varix, a swollen vein, are masculine or femiliine. 

4. OX. Box luid esox, names of marine animals, and voUfOX, a vinfr 
firettar, are masculine. 

5. UX. TradttXf a vine-branch, is masculin*. 
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6. TX. BombyXf a silk- worm ; ealyZf the bud of a flower ; coccyx^ a 
euckoo; and oryx, a wild goat, are masculine. Onyx and sardOTUfX^ 
names of stones ; also, ealx, the heel ; lynx, a lynx, and sandyXf a kma 
of color, are masculine or feminine. 

Note. CalXf lime, and bombyx, when it signifies silk, are femimne. 

7. Q;idncunx, septwnx, decunx, deunx, parts of as, are masculine. 

NEUTERS. 

^ 66. Noun^ ending in a, e, t, c, /, n, t, ar^ ur, and ua, 
are neuter ; as^ 

diadima, a crown ; rete, a net ; hydromiU, mead ; lac, milk ; 
Jlumen, a river ; caput, the head ; calcar, a i^ur ; guttur, the 
throat, and pectus, the breast. 

Exceptions in L. 

' MugH, a mullet, and aol, the sun, are masculine. SoZ, salt, is maseulin« 
or neuter, in the singular ; but, in the plural, it signifies wittictsihSi 
and is always masculine. 

Exceptions iit N. 

Nouns in n, except those in men, are masculine ; as, canon, 
a rule. 

But four in on are femimne — aedon, a nightiiu^e ; ludeyon, a kin^ 
fisher ; teon, an image ; sindon, fine linen : and four in en are neuter*^ 
ghUen, glue ; ingtLejty the groin ; poUen, fine flour ; and un§pun, ^irtmftnt 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

^ 67. Furfur y bran ; nloTy a trout ; turtur, a turtle dore ; and vmthir, 
a Tulture, are masculine. Baecar and r06«r,namesof j^ants, are neuter. § !29l 

Exceptions in US. 

Lepus, a h^ ; mu^, a mouse ; and Greek nouns ixijnts (tov$), are mas- 
culine ; as, tripus, a tripod ; but lagopus, a wliite partridge, is tbminine. 

Nouns in us, having utis, or udis, in the genitive, are femi- 
nine ; iis,juventus, youth ; incus, an anvil. ^ 

Pecus, -HdiSy a brute animal ; tdlus, the earth ; fiaus, firaud ; and Iomm, 
praise, are feminine. ^ 

Gnu, a crane, is masculine pr feminine. 

Rules for the Obliqjte Cases of Noun* of the 
Third Declension. 

genitive singular. 

A. 

^ 68. Noun* in a form their genitive in dtis ; as, dirChdi*^ 
fliOy di<ifdem''&'tis, a crown ; dog^-ma, dog'^m&4is, an opinioOi 
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E. 

§•^'41$ ^ a Beat 

I. 

Nouns in f are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclina- 
ble ; but hy'dnm'^m^ mead, has hyd ro m ef ^^ii in the geni« 
tive. 

O. 

^ 60* Nonas in o form their genitire in M$ $ as, nr'^mo^ 
ter-mo'-ms, speech ; paf^o, ptM-va'-nis, a peacock. 

Rkmarx. Patriali in o have init; as, MaeUot'ihusf except Jh y ft ie g, 
I^MCdneSf linnet f JftuamifneMf Suessdius, 

Exc. 1^ Nouns in do and go^ of more than two sjUables, 
form their genitive in Inis ; as, cH'unf'do^ ^Hfunf'dl^mi, a reed ; 
i^md'-go, i-mag^-^nis, an image. 

Bat eomido^ a glntton ; Mnido, a kind of ftuit ; and hmpdgOf a hook, 
have dint. 

CardOf a hin^pe ; ordo, order; |TSfuto, hail ; virgo, a Tixgin} andmorjfv, 
the brink of a riTer, also have Ifus in the genitiYe. 

Exc. 2. The following^, also, have inis: — Apollo ; homo, a man; hmno, 
nobody ; and twrho^ a whirlwind. 

Coro, flesh, has. bj svneope, e«nilf. Amo^ the name of a river, ha0 
JiMiimU; J^eriOf tne wi& of Mars, J^mriinU; from the old nominativee, 
AmeUf J^Ttrien, 

Exc. 3. Some Greek noons in o fonn their cenitive in <1#, and their 
other eases singular, in o; as, Dido, fen, l)idilLSf dat DidOf Ac.; 
ArgOf -iU ; bat tnejr are sometimes deelineid xeguUrly ; as, Dido, Diddnio 

c. 

^ 70. The only nouns in c are haf-Iee, HaUf^dB^ a pickle^ 
and /oc, lacf'tis, milk. 

L. N. R. 
Nouns in /, n, and r, form their genitive bj adding m ; aa, 
eon''Sulf con''Su4is^ a consul ; caf'-wm^ can'-d^s, a rule ; M'-wjn^^ 
hhnd''ris, honor. 

8o, An'-I-mal, an-i-mt'-lis, an atdmoL Cal'-car, eal-ca'-ris, a spur 
Vi'-glil, viff'-i-lis, a witekman. Car'-eer, car'-c6*ris, aprisom, 

Ti'-tan, Ti-tft'-nis, Titan. Gat'-tar, gut'-tii-ris, fjCe tktimi. 

8i'-ren, si-rs'-nis, a siren. Mar'-lyr, mar'-tj^-ris, a mart^» 

Del'-phin, Del-pm'-nis, a dolphin. 

Exceptiofu in L. 
fW, gall, mil sw f, heoey, deidile I before is; ai,/igti^wsrrt'f. 
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TBIBD 0BCLXlf8IOV.--HIKNinT&. Slf 

Exceptions tn n. 

^71* 1. Neuters in en form* their genitive in Inis; aS| 
fu'^men^a^'ml^is^ a river ; glu'-ien, glu'-iUnts, glue. 

The following, alsOi form their genitive in inis : — oscetif a bird which 
foreboded by singing ; pectm, a comb ; tUncen, a piper ; and IxMceHi a 
trumpeter. / 

2. Some Greek nouns in an form their genitive in antis; as, Laomidam^ 
JjwmadtmtiM. 

Exceptions in R. 

1. Nouns in ter drop « in the genitive ; as, paf-ieTy paf-trist a 
father. So also imber, a shower, and names of months in ber ; 
as, Octdher, Octobris. » 

But crater f a cup ; toter, a savior ; and later , a tile, retain e in the genitive. 

2. FoTf com, has f arris; hepar, the liver, hepdtis; iter, a journey, 
iUnirit ; JvpUer, Jovi^; and cor, the heart, eardit. 

3. These four in «r have dris in the genitive : — dnoTf vrorj *, femur, the 
thish ; jecwr, the liver ; rtffricr, strength. 

Jeeur has also jaondrit, and joctndrit. 

AS. 
^ 72« Nouns in as form their genitive in dtis ; as, (tf-tas, 
<t4d'4is, age; pi'-i-tas, pi-e^td'^tis, piety. 

Exc. 1. .4^ has assis; maSf a male, maris; vas, a surety, vadis; and 
VM, a vessel, fMim. jinaSf a duck, has an&tis, 

Ezc. 2. Greek nouns in as form their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in antis, tho feminincs in ddis or idos, and the 
neuters in itis; as, addmas, -antis, adamant; Lampas, -ddis, a lamp ; buci- 
ras, 'dtis, a species of herb. Arcas,^ an Arcadian, and Jforiuis, a Nuniidian, 
which are of the common grender, form their genitive in ddis. Melas, the 
name of a river, has Meldnis. 

ES. 

^ 73. Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into 
is, itis, or etis; as, ru'-pes, ru'-pis, a rock ; mi'4es, mU^-i-^is, a 
soldier ; se'-ges, seg'-i^tis, growing corn. 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their geni 
tive in t, after tte second declension ; as, Achilles, -is, or -t. 

Those which make %tis are. 
Ales, a hird, Gurges, a tohirlpool, Poples, the ham. 

Ames, afneler^s staff. Hospes, a pust. Satelles, a lifeguard, 

AntiBtes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, the stock of a trea, 

Cespes, n turf. ^ ^ Merges, a sAeafofeom. Termes, an oUve bough. 
Com<>s, a companion. Miles, a soldier. Trames, a path. 

£(|uetf, a horseman. Palmes, a vine-branch. Tudes, a hammer, [dier. 

Vonwa,fuel. Pedes, a footman. \e)eB, a light armed sol- 

Th^ following have ftis : — ahies, a fir-tree ; arie^, a ram ; indiges, ^maii 
deified; interpreSf an mtnprvler; pariss^ m wall; s^<«. growing ooru, 
tad ti(g«t, a mat 
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The following htre tihs^CreSf a CieCui.; lilif, a oaUroo ; «MfMf, a 
loMlitone; quiet and re^ictef, rert; and tapes, tapestrj. But rsfMM k 
•Mnetimet of tlw fifth dectonaion. 

Some Greek proper names hare either ittt or if in th« fuutm; a% 
C3breitie«, •4tiSf or -if. Dares, -itis, or -if. 

£zc. 1. Oftfff, a hoata^, and frmses, a prealdeni, hata l^tf. 

Ezo. 3. Haref, an heir, and Meretf, a reward^ have iitf; jMf^aiMl^ 
and itf compoonda, haTe lilif. 

Ezc. 3. Ceres ham Ceriris; hes, hessis; and frms, a aoia^ fmik, 
JEs, brass, has «rtf • 

IS. 

^ 74. Nouns in if have their genitive the MflM m the 
nominative; as, auf'-ris, auf'Tts, the ear; af-vis, af^m, a 
bird. 

Exo. 1. The following have the genitive in Irif ; ciiMf,aahsa; cmft a rff b 
a cucumber : jm2mir, duit ; vomif , a ploughshare. 

Ezc. 2. The following have liif .•>— «ispif , a enp; eafiif, a helmet; 
€uspis, the pointof a spear; U^, a stone ; and jwmitffif , metheglin. 

Ezc. 3. Two have Inif i^-poUis, fine flouri and soii^mfi blood. 

Ezc. 4. Four have Uif .^— Dif , Pluto ; Us, strife ; Qyiris, a Roman ; and 
fiamnif , a Samnite. 

Ezc. 6. QUs, a dormouse, has gliris, 

Greek nouns in if form their genitiTe, 



1. in if, tof, or eof ; as. 
Basis, Uiefoot ofajnUar. 
HerSsis, heresy. 
Metropdlis, a chitf city, 
Phxasis, a phrase. 
Phthisis, a consumption. 
Pofisis, poetry. 



2. in idiSf or idos; as, 3. in inif ; at, 

iEgis, a shield. Delphis. 

JEneis, the JSEneid, Eleusis. 

Aspis, an asp. SaUmis. 

EphemSris. a day-book, — ^- 

Ins, the rainbow. 4. in eii<if ; aa. 

Nereis, a JCereid. Simfiis. 

PyrSmis, a pyramid, 

Tigris, a tiger. 

Tyrannis, tyramny. 

Tigris has sometimes the eenitive like the nomiaatiTt. 
Charis, one of the graces, has itif. 

OS. 

^ 75. Nouns in os form their genitive in oris or 6iis g a% 
fios,fi&'Hs, a flower; nef-pos, n^jpa'^tis, a grandchild. 
The following have tfris .^— 
TloB, a flower. Lahos, io^. Os, tkBmmOk* 

Glos, a husbands sister. Lep<M| wit. Roe, dsH>. 

fionos, honor, Hoi, acmsiffm. ^ 

Jhbos, a tree, has Ma. 

The following have Mif .*— 
Cos, a w&fifCoiis. Mimocftpoa, • mdtotsL Ilepai.«fnMi{dM4i 
DosytfdoiDnf. Rhinoninwy a rhmsctsm* SsMMMf a pri$ai* 
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Eao. 1. Ckui§0f a hb^petf baa muUihf Ia% ui ok, Iwif ; md a^ a 



£zo. 3. Some Gnek gobituitiTes ia m hcro^w in Ike genidYe; ai| 
AffOf, a hero; JGnasf IVof, a Trojan. 

US. 
^ T6« Noons in us form tlteir genitfre in iris or drti ; «i^ 
gtf^uMs^ genf'i'^is, a kind ; temf-pus^ tem'^piMs, time. 
Thooe which make 9n§ ue. 
Corpus, a hodtf. Lepni, a hare. Pectiu, fJU IrMjC 

Decugi Aonor. Littus, a.skore* Pignos, apUdgt* 

DedScoBf disgrace, Nexnus, a grofot* Stercus, £mg. 

Faclmu, an esi^pMt Peeua, eamt. Tempui, time, 

Tcenvrn^ inUre^, PeniUyjprooifJoaa. . Terglu, a ibttfc 

TngoBycald, 
Ezo. 1. These three have «^ ? v i umt f aa anvil ; fobu^ a monss ; 
and eubscuSf a dove-tail. 
PeeuMf a brute animal, has pee^BuUt. 

Exo. 3. These five have iUiy.^^-^tMMiilttf, youth; M^Kf, safety; jsaMfas, 
old age ; senHtuSf slav^ ; virtus, virtue. 

£zc. 3. Monosyllahles in us have iirif; aa, eras, the leg ; j««, ri|^; 
•MM, a mouse ; pus, matter ; rus, tbe country; d^tusy fiankinoense ; eacoept 
grus, a crane, and sus, a swine, which have grtds, and svis, 

TeU«#,the earth, has teOOm; and lAg%u or icr, a Ldguxian, has lAgisria. 
£xo. 4* FroMSf firaud, and laus, praise, lkave,/hNu2u, laudis, 
Exc. 5. Greek nouns in pus (novt) have ddis; as, fr^p«#, tr^rikUs, a 
tripod ;> GSdlpM#,-ddi#, which is sometimes of the seccmd declension. 

Exo. 6. Some Greek names of cities in as have uHtis; as, TVapfaaSy 
T^apexmUis; Opus, -unHs; PesHnus, -wUis, 

Exc. 7. Nouns ending in ««# are aU proper names, and have their gen- 
itive in eas; as, Orpheus, -eos. But these nouns are found also in tha 
second declension ; as, Orphtus, -s» or A, 

YS. 

^ 77* Noons in ys are Greek, and, in the genitive, some 
have yis or yost some ydis or jfcbs, and some ^nis or f ito5 ; as, 

ekif4ys, ehJ-ly-is or -as, a harp ; Cef-vys, Ca'-pjf-is or -os , «Ua'-»yr, 
eUamf-j-dis or -dos, a cloak ; TVo'^Ayt , iVa-cA^'-iiis or -4iof . 

S preceded hy a consonant. 

Noons in s, with a consonant before it, form their genitrro 
by chan^ng s into is at Us ; as, drafts, trd'^s^ a beam ; hi'-ems^ 
Jd'-i-nds^ winter; pars^ par'^Hs, a i^dxi; frons, fron'^Us, the 
forehead. 

Those in hs, ms^ and jps, change s into u; except ^ryp^, a 
griffin, which has gryphis. 

Rkmakk. Those in «pf also elianges into I; ta,jpriaeqiff,j»riac^(pttf • 
pHnM« But seps has sepis^ and mteepSf ame^ns. 

Those in b, ns, and rt, change t into Hs. 
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3Ji THIRD DBCLKIfn01f««— J>ATlVB AND AGCUSATITB. 

Eic. 1. The folknrtfif \m ns ehange # into dut-^frmtg^ « lesf ; gUm»^ 
an acorn ; jugUuUf a walmit ; Ung, a nit \ and librlpenSt a weiglwr. 
£sc. 2. Thyntf a Greek proper name, haa Thyniki* in the genitiTa. 

T. 

^ 78. Nouns in t form their genitive in Uis. Tbey are, 
eopii/, the head, gen. cap'-i-tis; and its compounds, ocdip^t 
and sinciput, 

X. 

Nouns in z form their genitive by changing z into cis or ^5 ; 

as, voz, vo'-ciSf the voice ; con'^jux, con'-ju-^s, a spouse. 

So, for'-naxj for-nSf-da^ a fiimaee ; cafAix^ cal'-i-cU, a cup ; cerf-mx^ 
eer-vi'-cis, the neck. 

Those which make ^ are. eanjux, a apouie ; ^ez, a flock ; lex, a law ;, 
remeXf -Igis, a rower ', rex, a king. 

Also the following : — 
AUdbrox, -dgis, an Alio- Dumn5rix, -Tgis. Phalanx, -gis, a phalanx, 

hrogian. Eporeddrix, -Igis. Phrj^x, -gis, a Phrygian, . 

Ambidrix, -tgis. Exlex, -f|^» on outlaw. Spmnx, -gis, a gphinx. 

Aquilex, -egis, a Jprin^ Frux, -gis^yrtof. Strix,-gis,aMr0ecA-oi0Z. 

hunter. I^^py't 'f^^y ^ north- Styx, -gis, the river Styx, 

Bitflrix, *Igis, a Bituri- west toind. Syrinx, -gis^ Syrinx, 

gian. Orgetdrix, -Igis. Vercingetdnx, -Igis. 

Coccyx, -ygis, a cuckoo. Oryx, -y gis, a vjUdgoat. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in ex, of more than one syllable,- form their 
genitive in lets ; as, poUex, -^cis, the thumb. 

Except fcenUeXy a mower ; nartheXj a shrub ', resex, a vine-branch ; 
vervex, a wether j and aqullex, e:dex, and remex. 

Exc. 2. SupeUex, furniture, has supeUecilUs ; arid senex, an old man, has 
tenia. JVzx, snow, has nxids ; and nox, night, nodis. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek proper names in ax form their genitive in actis; 
as, HylaXf actis. So Astydnax, BibraXy DemOnax. 

Exc. 4. Onyx and sarddnyx have pdUs in the genitive ; as, tmyx^ 
on^chis. 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 79. The dative singular ends in t; as, sermo, dat. sermoni. 
Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte datus, Varr. apud 
Cell, 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends 
in em. Yet some Latin words in t5, which do not increase in 
the genitive, have am, and some Greek words have tm, tit, or a, 

1. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the 
accusative singular in im; as, Hispdlis, Tibtris^ Aniibis; so n\»o Albis, 
jJUiesis, BaUis, JirAris, Bilbilis, Apis, Osiris, Syrtis, &e. These some 
times, also, make the accttmlive in tn ; as, Alim, 
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niBD llEGLBlftlON*-— )ACOUIinyB« 

SL Tlie ftOowhi^ abo httfe IIm aoean^Tfr in iM >-> 
AmoifUi a vuuo/tCt niU, Oummis, gym. Sitit, tUhif. 

Burisy a plougk4ML lAejibl^yJotd ctr. Tiudi, a co^fl. 

CannibiSi Kemp, Rayiij koarsmM9, Vk, jCmytA. 



S. Theie haTe tm, and ■omptimaa < 

Aaualii, a wUer-pot, Pup^^, the Mem, BMSUrifly «f» mt§, 

Feoruiy afeeer, Rdstav, « rqM. Tonifi a fMoa^. 

But theae have ai»; and rafely im — 

AyiSj a 6trii, Nayii , a dify, Ratb^ a i^ 

Clmvi»i a key. Oris, a $hup, Bementiai a eowhg, 

LeuBf a letUU, Pelyia, a basin, SenilSj a brier, 

Mendsy a harvest* Prsafipia, a stalL StrigUia, a eurry-^omk 

CrateSf a hurdle, haa alao aometimea ervthif aa if fiom eratis. 
The andenta fonned the accoaatiTe of aome other nouiia in km* 

Accttsaiive of Cheek Naum. 

^ 80. Tbe accusaliTe singular of Greek nottDM Bometimet 
rvtaiiui the Ghreek termuiatioiui tii and «, bol often endii ti in 
Latin, in em or tm. 

I. Greek noona, whoae genitlTe increaaea fai i» or at, taqmra, that la, 
with a eonaonant going Mfore, have their aeeuaatiYe in aai or a; aa, 
loMva V (loMpddis OS ifffif). ietHpideM^ or luKttpdda f dkiatttus* cUtttifldeMt 

In . ike manner iheae three, which haje tepute in the jfeiiitlTe-->7Voff. 
TraiSf ISraem, and TVas, a lYojaa; Aerot, a hero; and JiAiatf, 4 kinf of 
Crete. 

Jer^ the air; other, tha akr; ddphm,*, dolphin; and jmboii, a hjmn, 
haye uaualljtf; aa, aira, mtMra, ddphUM^ paOna, Pan, a god, haa 
only a. 

Ezo. 1. Maaetilinea id i», whoaa genitire increaaea in ta or ot Impore, 
have their aecnaatiTe in m or m; aometimea in liaai; aa, Paria, ParUiM 
or Paridos ; Parim, Parim or Parldeai. 

£zc. 3. Femimnea in ta, increaaing imporalj in the genitm, thoofh 
they uaually follow the rule, have aometimea ta» or m; aa, £Zta, JSUdis or 
EUdoSy EUden or EtUa, aeldom Etxm or EUn, 

So Tigris, aigni^ing a river or a beaat, haat^Sgrl^em or %rtm; aignify. 
faig a beaat, it haa Hgnn alao. 

n. Greek noona in if and ytyharin^ is or ot^tira in the genitive, form 
their accuaatlTe by changing the s at the nominative into at or «, aa, 
metamorphosis, "tos or -tat ; metamofpkH^sim^ ot -Mm, 4 change ; Tethys^ 
•yis or -yoa, Tethym or -yii. 

m. Noona ending in the diphthong ana ha?<e the aeenaatiTe in aa; aa, 
SnUfana, 7%caea; Tideus, Tidea, 

Demosthines and Ganymides have aometimea In the accoaadte beaidea 
em, the termination ea. 

IV . Soaaa Gveeh proper namea in eSf whoab genitive la In i», have In 
Uthi, along with the aoeoaadve in aM^tha termhuitiea a»,aalfof tbe 
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84 THIRD IHBCLXK8I0M. ^TOCATIVC AlO) AMhATlTE. 

firat declension; as, JkUUes, AckUUn; Xtm$^ Xmrxem; SoffMrnt ^ 
phdfJttH. Some alio, which have either tUs or if in thejienitiTe, naT«y 
beaidet iUm, it/i^ or fm, the termination e»; ai, Ckrtmts^ I%aU$, 

VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

^81* The vocative is like the nomiBative. 

Many Greek nouna, however, particnlarlj proper names, drop s of tht 
nominative to form the vocative; as, Ik^phmg^ Dmpkm ; TaCAyf. 7«ti^; 
MdampuSf Mdampu; Orpketttf Orpkeu, Proper names in e# (gen. u) 
sometimes have their vocative in s; as, Socrdlts, Sccr&U, 



ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 
^ 82. The ablative singular ends in e. 
Exc. 1. Neuters in e, al, and or, have the ablative in t; as^ 
sediltj sedili; animal^ animdW; ciUcar, calcdri. 

But names of towns in e, and the followinsr neuters in or, have s in this 
ablative ; viz. bacchar, an herb ; ^r, corn ; hepar^ the liver ; j«6ar, %. sun- 
beam ; neeUnr^ nectar; ^r, a pair; soZ, salt JUiors, jthe sea, has eithsr 
* e or t. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have %m or tn in the accusative, and 
names of months in er or t5, have t in the ablative ; as, vis^ vim, 
vi ; December^ Decembri ; ApriHs, ApHli, 

But BiBtigf canndbiSf and tigris, have e or t. 

Exc. 3. Nouns which have em or u» in the accusative, have 
their ablative in e or t ; as, iurris, turrepr turri. 

But restis^ and Greek nouns which have idis in the genitive, have f 
only f a<(, PariSj -IdiSj -Ide, 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly t 
in the ablative, but sometimes e; 9ia, familidris, a friend; 
natdlis, a birth-day. 

When such adjectives become proper names, they always have f ; as, 
Juvendlisy JuvendU, Also, affinis^ a relation, has generally s; as have 
always juvfnt5, a youth ; rudta^ a rod ; and volueriSf a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, though they have only em in the accusative, 
have e or t in the ablative, but oftener e : — 

Amnis, Finis, Occlpat, Pugil> Tridiens, 

Annuls, Fustis, Orbis, Rus, Unguis, 

CiviSj ignis. Pars. Sors, Vectis, 

Classis, Imber, Postis, Supellez, Vesper. 

Collis, MugUis, 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thin? is said to 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the ablative in t; as, CarSiaginif at 
C^arthage ; and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. Candlis has i only. 

Kic. 6. Nouns in yr, which have ym or y» in the accnsatlve, hmw% 
their ablative in |fe or y; as, Jitya, Atyt, or ^. 
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THIRD' X>ECL1!NdlON.—i-rumAL CASCS. 85 

NOMINATIVE PLURAL.^ 

i^ 83, The nominative plural of masculines and fetninines 
^nds in es ; as, sermdncs, rupes ; — but neuters have a, and those 
whose ablative singular ends in t have ia; as, caput, capita; 
sediU, sedilia. 

Some Greek neatenlmve « in the nominative plmnd ; as, mdot; noro 
filuraly meL&» 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 

. The genitive plural commonly ends in urn; sometimes in 
ium. 

1. Nonns which, in the ablative singular, have t only^-or e 
and t, make the genitive plural in turn ; as, sediU^ sedili,sedilium ; 
twrris, turre or turri, turrium, 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 
singular, have ttim; as, nubes, nubiymf hostis^ hostium ; vis, 
virium. 

Ezc. Sttfteff totes f canity jwoimSf mugllU, vamSf ttrigUis, have ttm. 
Also sedjBs and memsis sometimes, and apU and Toiucris ^nerally, have um, 

3. Monosyllables ending in two consonants have turn in the 
genitive plural ; as, urbs, urbium ; gens, gentium ; arx, arcium* 

Ezc. Lynr and ops (obsolete) have ttm. 

The following, also, have turn f^-^mas, glis, lis, os (ossis)f/auz, tux, nox, 
striXf dos, generahy fraus and m«f, and sometimes lar, 

' 4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs, and names of 
nations in as, have commonly ttfin ; as, cliens, clientium ; Arpi- 
nas, Arpinatium. 

Other nonns in as have sometimes t<im; as, ts/oy, ittdtium 
Pendies and optimOUs have lumally turn. 

5. The following have ium T^'-caro, linter, uter. venter y Samms, (^iris, 
and usually InsiAer, Fornax, lar, pahts, and radix, have sometimentttm. 

6. Greek nouns have generally tim ; as, TAroz, Thracum; — ^butafew, 
used as titles of books, have sometimes dn ; as, ^pigramma, epigrammA' 
idn ; MetamorphdsiSj 'cSn, 

RxMABK 1. Bos has^Aoimi in the genitive plural. 

&BMA.RK 2. Nouns whieh wdnt the singular, form the genitive plural 
as if they were complete ; as, manes, mamum ; ccetUes, calltum ; as ir from 
YHBYttf and cades, So afso names of ibasts in alia ; as, Saturniiia, Satur- 
tuUmm; but these have sometimes drum afler the second declension. 
QMes has sometimes ctBiiimim, 

' DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 84* The dative and ablative plural end in %bus. 

Ezo. 1. B&s ham bokus and bwbus, by contra«tion for Aoeikc#; sus has 
#iii«t for sMus* 
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Ez«.8. Greek BOOM faiM]|tT«|li0dMiY«aiiiaUatif«planl MM 
freqnentlj in tt than in ikrns; a«, j>a»iiMi, f o §mdti 9, Qt p 9 9 m mn k i9 , 

Th« poete fonietimea fbnn the datiTe plnnl of Greek aouney thel b- 
ereaee m the genhiTey in d, andy heftee a TOiirel, fai «i»; ts, ktHh , 
ktnMi$tUHMd,cskmMdm. 

▲OCUaATlYS PLURAL. 

^ 85. The accosatiYe plural eods, like the nominadfe, in 
es, a, or to. 

£xG. 1. Maecnlme and ftminine nonna which hare imm in the geni- 
tire plural, hare fometimea in the acciuatiTe plural §U, or U, in&ead 
ef «#/ nMfpartetf gen. jMrlwai, moe, parUSf parUU <xpmrti». 

EzG. 8. When the aoeoMtiTe ainfolar of noona ndl neuter enda hi •» 
the acenaative plural enda in «#; aa, Tom^mw, lampAdM, Uw^Admt. 





JvjiUtr, 


and t^, Mrength, are thus decUned:— 


^ 


iXngular. 


Singular. PharaL 


N. Ju'-pl-tw, 


N. »», ri'-re«, 


G. Jof-liB, 


O. Ti>, rir'-i-aiB, 


D. J*/^, 


D. — Tii'-W)iM|, 


Ae. Jo'-Tem, 


Ae. Tim, Ti'nrea, 


V. Ju'-pl4«r, • 


F. Tia, Ti'-rea, 


iift.Jo'.Te. , 


Ab.rL Tir'-I-baa. 


Oroek BouiM of the third dedenaion :— 




Nmn. 


Oen. 


Dot. 


Aee. 1 Voe. 


^61 


8. 


Lampas, 


5-&di8, 

{-&d08. 


-Mi. 


(-idem,) 
Uda, ) 


-«a. 


-&de. 


PI 


4de^ 


«&diimy 


-adibua. 


(-idea, > 
^-&daa, 5 


-idea. 


HuBboiL 


a. 


Mero0| 


^ii, 


-61, 


(-oem, ) 
<-oa, 5 


-08. 


-oe. 


PL 


-oes, 


-oom, 


-olbna. 


i-oaa, i 


-oea, 


-oYboa 




ChdyB, 


^'^J 


■fi. 


<-yni, > 

J-jm, S 


-7. 


.yeerj 




Poena, 


5-18, -KM, 

I -»oe, \ 


->. 


<-mi, } 
t-in, > 


-i. 


-L 




AehiDea, 


l-8os, 5 


-K 


t-em, ) 
Ma, 5 


•«?^ 


-e. 




Orpheus, 


-»«r. 


-«i. 


.8a, 


-eu. 


..» 




Aer. 


^rii, 


-8ri, 


.«r«. 


•er. 


^re. 




Dido, 


^, 


■o. 


-o. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

^ 87. Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and u. 
Those in us wre masculine ; those in u are neuter, and 
indeclinable in the singular nuitiber. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 



Fructus, fruit. 



Singular, 
N. fruc'-tus, 
6r. fruc'-tus, 
Z>. fruc'-tu-i ,• 
Ac, fruc-tum, 
V, fruc'-tus, 
Ab, fruc'-tu. 



Plural 
fruc'-tus, 
fruc'-tu-iim,* 
fruc'-tl-bus, 
fruc-tus, 
fruc-tus, 
fruc'-ti-bus. 



Comu, a horn. 
Singular. Plural, 



N. cor'-nu, 
G. cor'-nu, 
D. cor'-nu, 
Ac. cor'-nu, 
V. cor'-nu, 
Ab. cor'-nu* 



cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-um, 

cor'-ni-bus, 

cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-ni-bus. 



In like manner decline 

Can'-tu8, a song. Fluc'-tus, a wave. Se-na'-tus, the senaU, 

Car'-ni8, a chariot. Luc'-tus, grief, Ge'-lu, ice. 

Ez-er'-cl-tui, an army. Mo'-tus, motion, Ve'-ru, a spU, 

Exceptions in Gender. 

^ 88. 1. The following are feminine : — 

Acva, a needle. FicuBy a Jig. Torttcus, a ^aUery, 

Domus, a house. Manus, a hand. Tribus, a tnbe. 

The plurals quinqu&trus, a feast of Minerva, and idus^ the idet, ara 
also feminine. 

Penus, a store of provisions, when of the fourth declension, is mnscnline 
or feminine. . y 

SpecuSf a den, is very rarely feminine or neuter. , - 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are femi» 
nine by signification. See ^ 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^ 89. 1. Domus, a house, is partly of the foiu^fi^feclcnsion« 
and partly of the second. It is thus declined :-^'^ 

Plural. 
do'-mus,, 
dom'-u 



Singular, 
Jf. Do'-roas, 
G, do''mi3iSj or do'-mi, ' 
D, dorn'-u-i, or do'-ipo, 
Ac. do'-mum, 
V, do'-mus. 
Ah. dof-mo. 



'2 

' do-]i»'.r 



/ 



/ 



do'-j^us j6r do'-mos. 
doK ' 



* Pranoimeed/rtfct'-yic-i, ory 

4 



, &c. ^aa Exe.(c.) 
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88 FIFTH DBCLKHSIOW* 

Daw^, in the genitiTe. fignifiei, of a homo ; dmni oommonly dMUimp 
at home. Tlie ablmtiTe domm h§ found in Flaatiw, in aooM ooptea of liTj, 
and in ancient inicriptions. 

Cknmus, a cornel-troe; iCac#, a fig-tree; Imtnts, a laurel ; and mifrtms a 
myrtle^ are aometimes of the leeond deolenfion. Pmms is iometimea 
of the third. 

Some nouna in u hmre alao forms in us and mm; as, eonm, c&nmM^ or 



RaiiARX. Nouns of this declension aneientlj beloiifed lo tlM tUid, 
and were formed by contraetiony thus : — 

StnguUur, PlwrtU, 

JV. Fructus, fructuesy-us, 

O, fhictuis, -fts, fructuum, ^iun, * 

D. fhictuiy -u, fruetnlbus, -dbus, or -Ibas, 

jSe, fhictuem, -um, firuotnes, -us, 

K fiructus, firuetnes, -us, 

db. fiructue, -n. fructulbus, -abus, or -Ibus. 

2. The genitive singular in i# is sometimes found In ancient authora. 
A genitive in i, after the second declension, also occurs; as, sendtvs, 
semdH. 

3. The contracted form of the dative in u is not often used ; jet it 
sometimes occurs, especially in Cesar, and in the poets.^ 

4. The contracted form of the genitive |4nral in ^m rarely occurs. 

5. The following nouns have iibus in the dative and ablative 
plural : — 

Aeus, a needle, Lacus, a lake, Specus, a dem, 

Arcunf a bow, Ftntua, a birth, Trihvuif a tribe, 

Artus, a joint, Fecu, afioek, 

OemL^ a knee ; poitMS, a harbor ', tonitrus, thunder; and sem, a nit. 
have l^jr or abut. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

^ 00. Nouns of the fifth declensioo end in es, and i 

of the feminine gender. 



They are thus declined • — 






Res, a thing. 


Dies, 


a day. 


Singular. Plural. 


Singular, 


Plural. 


N. res, res. 


N. di'^. 


di'-es» 


G. re'-i, rc'-rum, 


G, di-e'4. 


di^'HTum, 


D. re-i, re'-bus, 


D. di^'-i. 


di^'-bus, 


Ae. rem, res. 


Ac. di'-em. 


di'-es. 


V. res, res. 


V. di'^. 


di'-es, 


Ab. re. re'-bos. 


^5.di'^ 


di^'-btts 
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compound nouns. irrbgulaa nouns. w 

Exceptions in Ocnder. 

Dies^ a day, is inasculine or feminine in the singular, and 
always masculine in the plural ; meridies, mid-day, is mascu- 
line only. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

The ^nitiTe and dative uiunilar sometimes end in e; as, ifte for 4Ut, 
The ffenitiTe Is sometimes also found in n and es ; as, permeuSf gen. per» 
tUcii for perjueUt ; rabies , j^n. rMeSy hntr, PUbes has plebet or pfebg. 

Remark 1. There are only fifty-seven nouns of this declension, and 
of these only two, res and dies, are complete in the plural. Most of them 
want the genitive, dative, and ablative plural, and many the plural 
altogether. 

2. All nouns of this declension end in ies, except £onr~-JUes, faith ; 
res, a thing : meSf hope ; and plebeSf the common people ; — and all nouns 
in ie« are of this declension, except abies, aries, paries, and quies, which 
are of the third declension, aiid reqmes, which is of the third and fifth. 



Declension of Cohpound Nouns. 

^91* When a compound noun consists of two nomin4- 
tives, both parts are declined; but when one part is a nomina- 
tive, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only is 
declined. Of the former kind are respubRca, a commonwealth, 
and jusfuranduM, an oath; of the latter, materfamilias, a 
mistress of a famUy. 



Singular, 
A*. res-pub'-n<Ksa, 
O. re-i-pub'-H-ce, 
D.. re-i-pub'-ll-p«, 
j9c. rem-puV-lI-cam, 
V, res-pub'-K-ca, 
M, re-puV-K-cA. 



Singnlar, 
JV. jus-ju-ran'-dum, 
O, lu-ris-ju-ran'-di, 
D. ^u-ri-ju-ran'-do, 
J§e. ^us-ju-ran'-dum, 
V. ^us-ju-ran'-dum, 
M, ju-re-ju-ran'-do. 
NoTK. Thenrecedin 
imple words or which 1 



Plural. 
res-pub'-II-ce, 
re-rum-pub-U-ct'omray 
re-bus-pub'-H-ois, 
res-pub^-ll-cas, 
res-pub'-lI-ciB, 
re-bus-pub'-ll-cis. 

Singular, 
JV. ma^ter-re*mil'-i'as, 
G. ma-trts-fa-milM-as, 
D. ma-tri-fa-rail'-i-as, 
Je. ma-trem-fii-milM-as, 
V, ma-ter-fa-miP-i-as, 
M, ma-tre-fa-milM-as, Ac. 

compounds are divided and pronounced like the 

»y are comp6unded. 



Plural. 
ju-ra-ju-ran'-da. 



ju-ra-ju-ran'*da, 
ju-ra-ju-ran'-da. 



ntHEOULAR NOUNa 

^ 02« Irregular nouns are divided into three da 
Variable, DrfecHvt, and Rtdundaai, 
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40 VARIABLE NOCmt. 

1. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable either in gender or declension, Oi in botlu 
Those which lary in gender are called keterogetuaus ; those 
which vary in declension are called heteroclites. 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; saoli 
are, 

ATemuii Itmlrufl, McBn&lus, Tenims, 

Dindj^mus^ Masilcui, Pangeas, Tartftrus, 

TajrgCtut. 
Plural, Avenuif &c. 

2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, jocus, a jest ; pliir. joci, or joca; — locus, a place j 
plur. loci, passages in books, topics ; loca, places ; — sestertius, 
a sesterce ; plur. sestertii, or sestertia, 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; as, 
carbdstis, a sail ; plur. carbasa ; — Jlierosoljma, -<», Jerusalem ; 
plur. Ilierosolyma, -^rum ; — margitrita, -<!B, a pearl ; plur. mar* 
garita, -drum ;~-^strea, -<!B, an oyster ; plur. ostrea, "^rum ;— 
Pergdmus; plur. Pergdma. 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; as, 
coelum, heaven ; plur. cadi ; — Elysium ; plur. Elysii ; — Argos ; 
plur. Argi, 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, frtenum, a bridle; plur.yr<w*i or frtsna; — rostrum, 
a rake; |>lur. rastri, or rastra; — fugiUar, a writing tablet; 
plur. pugillares, or pugillaria. 

0. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; as, 
epuhim, a feast; plur. epula ; — balneum, a bath; plur. balnem, 
rarely balnea ; — nundinum, a market-day ; plur. nundina, a fair. 

7. Neuter in the singular, and feminine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, labium, a lip ; plur. labia, and labia, 

Heteroclites. 

^ 93. 1. Second or third declension in the singular, and 
third in the plural ; as, jugirum, an acre ; gen. jttgiri, or 
jiigiris; aibljugire; plur., nom., and Kccjugera; gen, jugi* 
rum ; abl. jugiris and jugerlbus, from the obsolete jitgus or 
juger. 

2. Third declension in the singular, and second in theplord 
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as, vas, a vessel ; plur. vasa^ drum. Ancile^ a shield, hat some- 
times ancHidruniy in the genitive plural. 

KoTE. Variable nouns seem anciently to have been redundant, and to 
have retained a uart of each of their original forms. ThuH, rasa, •dnnii, 
properly coines rrom wuwmj -t, but the laUer, together with the plund w 
vat^ vasiSf became obsolete. 



II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS, 
^ 94. Nouns are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptotes. 

Such are nouns in « in the singular ; as, eantUf a horn : most nouns in t .* 
foreign words : semis, a half: git, a seed : eepe, an onion : the singular of 
mille, a thousand : words put for nouns ; as, vdU suum, for sua volunUUf 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of the alphabet 

A noun which is found in one case only, b called a Monop^ 
tote; if found in two cases, a Diptote; if in three, a Triptote; 
if in four, a Tetraptote ; and if in ?i\e, a Pentaptote, 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case :-^ 



Abacttis, ace. pi. ; a driving away. 
Accitu, ahl. ; a calling for. 
Admissu, abl. ; admission. 
Admonitu, ahl. ; admonition. 
Mb, not used in gen. pi. 
Afi^tu, abl.; an addressing ;'-pl. 

afi^tus, -ibus. 
Algus, nom.; algum, aec.; algu, or 

-o, abl. ; cold. 
Ambage, abl.; a winding Hory; — 

pi. ambages, -Ibus. 
Amissum, ace. ; a loss, 
Aplustre, nom, and ace. ; the flag of 

a slap ;'—pl. aplustria, or aplustra. 
Arbitratus, nom. ; -um, ace, ; -u, 

abl.; judgment, 
Arcessitu, aSl, ; a sending for. 
Astu, nom.f aec. ; a city, 
Astros, nom,-; astu, obL; craft; — 

astus, ace. pi, 
Cacoethes, nom.. aec, ; an evil eus- 

to»^-c«ioo6tiie, nom, pi,; -e, 

tmd -es, ace, pi, 
Cetos, aec,; a loiUle/— cete, nom, 

and oee. pi. 
Chaos, nom,f ace, ; ehao, M, ; chaos ; 

—but, ngnifjing a adty^ Chaon, 

ace. [looking around. 

Circiimspeetttf, nom.; -nm; -a; a 
Coacta, M. ; constraint. 
4» 



Oslite, abl. ; pi. entire , in hab i tants 

of heaven. 
Commutatrun, ace. ; an alteration. 
CompSdIs, gen. ; compdde, abl. ; a ' 

fetter ;—pl. comp£des,-ium , -ibus. 
Concessu, abl. ; permission. 
Condiscipulatu, abl, ; companion' 

ship at school. 
Cratira, or -em, ace, ; -e, ahl. ; a hur- 
dle ; — pi. crates, -ium, -Thus. 
Daps, nom.<f scarcely used; dapis, 

gen. &c. ; a feast. 
Datu, ahl. ; a giving, 
Derisui, dot. ; -um, ace. ; -u, abl. ; 

ridicule, 
Despicatui, dot. ; contempt, 
Dica, nom. ; dicam, ace. ; a lega^ 

^oc«»;— -dicas, ace. pi. 
Dicis, gen,; as, dicis gratia, for 

forms sake, 
Ditidnis, j^en. ; -if dot, ; -em, aec,; 

-e, abl,; power. 
Diu^ abl. ; in Hie day time, 
Divisui, dot. ; a dividing. 
£bur, ivory; — not used in the gen^ 

<ia<., and abl.pl. 
Efflagitatu, abl. ; importunity. 
Ejectus, nom,; a tJirowmg out. 
Epos, ace. ; an epic poem. 
Ergo, abl. ; for the sake. 
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fiveetot, nom. ; a emi99ymue, 

Faex, dregs t WRntBgen. pi. 

Far, com, not used in the geH.f 

diU.f and aid. pi. 
Fas, no/n., a4:e. ; right. 
Fauce, ubl. ; tlu Uiroat;—pl. fiiacet, 

-Ibug. 
Fax, a torch, wants gen. pi. 
Femlni8,^en. ; -i, dot. ; -e, ahl. ; tht 

thigh ;--pl. femlna, -Ibua. 
Flictu, abl. ; a striking. 
Foriii, nam. and gen.; -em, ace.; 

-e, abl.; a door; — pi. fores, -Ibua. 
Fors, nam.; -Us, gen.; -lein, ace.; 

•te, abl. ; chance. 
Frustratui, ahl. ; a deceiving. 
Frux, fruit, nom., scarcely used ; — 

frugis, gen., dLc. 
GausSpe, nom., ace., abl.; a rough 

garment ; — gaus&pa, aec. pi. 
Glos, nom., voc. ; a husbands sister. 
Grates, ace. pi. ; — gratlbus, abl.; 

thanks. 
Hiems, lointer, not use(^ in gen., 

dut., and aU. pi, 
Hippom&nes, nom. 
Hir, Tiom. and ace. ; the palm of the 

hand. 
Hortatu, ahl.; an exhorting ;— pi. 

hortatlbus. 
Impetis, gfrn. ; -e, aU.; a shock;— ^pl. 

impetlbus. 
Inconsultu, abl. ; wiihovt advice. 
Incitas, or -a, ace. pi. ; as, ad incltas 

redactus, reduced to a strait. 
Induitu, abl. ; indulgence. 
InferitB, nom.vl. ; -as, aec. ; sacrifices 

to the dead. 
[nficias, acc.pl.; a denial; as, ire 

inficias, to deny. 
fngratiis, abl. pi. ; against one^s 

will. 
Injussa, abl. ; toithout leave. 
Inquies, nnm. ; disquiet. 
Inwtar, nom., ace. ; a likeness. 
Interdiu, abl. ; in the day time. 
Jnviiatu, abl.'; an invitation. 
Jovis, nom., rarely used ; — pi. Joves. 
Irrisui, dtit. ; -um, ace.; -u, abl.; 

derision. 
Jugfiris, gen. ; -e, ahl. ; an acre /— j>Z. 

ju^6ra, -um, -Tbus. 
Jussu. abl. ; commiuid. 
Labes, a spot, wants gen. pi. 
Lucu, abl. ; ItglU.' 
Ludificatui, £u ; a mock^rv. 



Lux, lighi, wtnti the gsn. wL 
Mandatu, ahl. ; a eomwuuut. 
Ma.ne, nom., aec.; mane, or-i^oM., 

morning. 
Mel, honey, not used in gen., dat.^ 

and ahl. pi. 
Melos, ace.; melody ;~'me\e, now^ 

aee.pl. 
Meiua, fear, not used in gem., drnt., 

and ahl. pi. 
Missu, aU.; despatch ;-~^. miMOg^ 

-Tbus. 
MonTtu, ahl. ; admonition s-^, moo- 

Ytus. 
Natu, ahl. ; hy birth. 
Nauci, gen. ; as, res nauci, a tkim£ 

of no iMi/i/«. 
Nefas, nom., ace. ; wickedness. 
Nemo, nobody, wants the voc* and 

thevl. 
Nepentiies, nom. ; an herb. 
Nex, death, wants the voc. ;^-HieeeSy 

nom., ace. pi. 
Nihil, or nihilum, nom. and aec. ; 

-i,geTt.; •o,abl.; nothing, 
Noctu, abl. ; by night. 
Nuptui, dot.; -um, aec; -u, «M. ; 

marriage. 
Obex, nom.; -Teem, aee. ; -Tee, or 

•jlce, abl.; a bolt;-— pi. obTces, 

•jiclbus. 
Objectum, aee. ; -u, abl. ; an inter' 

position ;—pl. objectus. 
Obtentui, dat. ; -u, ahl. ; a pretext. 
Opis, gen. ; opem, aee. ; ope, ahl. ; 

help ; — pi. entire. 
Opposilu, abl,; an opposing;— pL 

opposltus. 
Opus, nom., aee. ; need. 
Os, the moidh, wants the gen. pi, 
Fan&ces, nom. ; an herb. 
Pax, peace, wants gen. pi. 
Peccatu, ahl. ; sinning. 
Pecadis, gen.; -i, dot.; -em, cce.; 

-e, ahl. ; — pL entire. 
Pelage, nom., ace. pi. of pellfus; 

the sea. 
Permissu, abl. ; permission, 
Piscatus, Yiom. ; 'i,gen.; -um,iice.; 

-u, ahl. ; a fishing. 
ViXyVitch, wants gen pi, 
Ponao, ahl. ; in weight, 
Preci, dat.; -em, ace.; -«, M, 

prayer ;~-pl. entire. 
Procerem, aee. ; -a peer ;^-pl, entixt. 
Proles, offspring, wants gtn, pL 
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Relatu, M. ; a reUUhn, 
RcpetuiMiaruin, gen, pi.; -la, dU.; 

extortion, 
Rogratu, old. ; a request, 
Rus, the cmauriff wants gen,, dot,, 

and aU. pi, 
Satias, nom.4 -atem, ace, ; -ate, ahl. ; 

satiety, 
Secus, nom.f aee. ; sex. 
Situs, nom.; -um, ace,; -a, ahU; 

situation ; — situs, nom. and ace, 
- pi.; -Thus, ahl. 
Situs, nam.; -fls, gen.; -um, aec,; 

-u, ahl. ; rust ; — situs, ace. pL 
Sobdies, offspring, wants gen. pi. 
Sol, the sun, wants gen. pi. 
Sordis, gen, ; -em, ace. ; -e, ahl. ; 

filth; — pi. sordes, -ium, &c. 
Spoutds, gen. ; -ejohl.; oj one' sown 

accora. 
Suppetie, nom.pl.; -as, ace. ; sup- 
plies. 
Tabum, nom..; -i, gen.; -o, abl.; 



Tims, not used in $btg§n^dMi,f and 

old. pi, 
Vefireui, aee. ; -e, abl. ; a brior ; — pi. 

entire. 
VerbCris, gen, ; -e, ahl. ; a stripe ; — 

pi. verbera, -uni, 'tbus. 
Vespef, nam.; -e or -i, ahl.; the 

evening. 
V.esp6ra, nom.; -am, aee,; -£rft, 

abl. ; tlie evening, 
Vesperus, nom. ; -o, dot. ; -nm, aee. ; 

-o, abl. ; tlie, evening. 
Vicis, gen.; -i, dat.; -em, a«c.; -e, 

abl. ; change ; — pi. entire, except 

gen. 
Virus, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -us, aee. ; -o, 

abl.; poison. 
Vis, nom. ; vis, yen. ; vim, eicc. ; vi, 

ahl. ; strengUi ; — pi. vires, -ium, 

&c. 
Viscus, nom, ; -Sris, gen. ; -€re, ahl. ; 

an iniernal organ, pi, yiB^rti,&c, 
Vocatu, abl. ; a eaUing ; — vucaius, 

ace. pi. 
VolQpe, or volup*, nom., ace. ; pleas- 

ure. 



gore. 
Tempe, nom., ace., voc. pi. ; a vale 
in Thessaly. 

To these may be added nouns of the fifth declension, whtch either 
want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in tliat num- 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, bow- 
ever, have the plural entire. 

For the use of the vocative, also, of many words, no classical authority 
can be found. 

^ 95* 2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural 
or the singular. 

(a.) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
which they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only the plural), the names 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and corn, 
most abstract nouns, and many others. 

The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
plural, and also some, marked p, which are included in the 
above classes, but are sometimes used in the plural. 



Aconltum , wolfsbane, p. 
Adorea, com. 
ACr, tJie air, p. 
^s. brass, money, p. 
iKther, tlie sky. 
iEvum, an affc, p. 
Album, an album. 
Allium, garlic, t>. 
AaucitM.j friendship, p. 



Argilla, white clay. 
Av^na, oats, p. 
Balsamum, balsam, p. 
Balaustium, the flower 

of a pomegramite. 
Barathrum, a gidf, 
Calluni, hardness of 

skin, p 

Cal<»'» heta, |L 



Carduus, a thistle. 
CtLTO, flesh, p. 
Cera, wax, p. 
Cestus, tlie girdle of 

Venus. 
Cieilta, hemJ-ock, p. 
Ccbnum, mud. 
Contagium, a eontOr 

gion,^, 
t 
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Crocus, safirom, p. 

Cnior, bloody p. 

Cutis, tk$ sktHy p. 

Dilucalum, tk$ 

Ebur, ivory, p. 

Electmm, amkeTf p. 

Far, com, p. 

Fel, galL 

Feryor, Aeof, p. 

Ftdes,/aifA. 

Ftmus, </icii^. 

Fuga,jff^A/,p. 

Fumus, tmokef p. 

Furor, viMuin^M , p. 

Galla, an oak apple, 

Ge\\iy frost. 

Glarea, gravel, 

Gloria, glory y p. 

Glastum, wood. 

Gluten, or 

Glutinum, glue. 

Gypsum, white plaster, 

Hepar, the Hver. 

HespSms, the evening 
star. 

Hilum, the black speck 
of a bean. 

Hordeum, barley f p. 

Humus, the ground. 

Inddles, the disposition, 

Ira, anger f p. 

Jubar, a sunbeam. 

JuSfJiisticef lawy p. 

Justitium, a law vaca- 
tion. 

LfBtiUa, joy J p. 

Laiiflruor,^iU]teM, p. 

Lardum, bacon, p. 

Latex, liquor f p. 



Let«m,4{Ml4« 
Lignum, 10001^ p. 
LimuSyflRtut. 
Liquor, Umutr^ p. 
Lues, a ptagme, 
Lutom, day. 
Lux, Ught, p. 

Maoellum, the 

Mane, the momimg, 
Marmor, marbUf p. 
Mel, honey f p. 
Meridies, mid-day. 
Mors, deiuhf p. 
Munditia, neatness f p 
Mundus, female 

ments. 
Muscus, moss. 
Nectar, nectar. 
Nemo, no man. 
Nequitia. wickedness, p. 
Nihil, nil, nihilum, no- 

thing. 
Nitrum, nitre. 
OhXvrioy for getfidness, p. 
Omt8um,/a< tripe. 
OpiuQi, opium, 
Palea, chaff , p. 
Pax, pea4:e, p. 
Penum, and 
Penus, provisions. 
Piper, pevper. 
Pix, pitchy p. 
Pontus, the sea. 
Prolubium, desire, 
Pubes, die youth. 
Pulvis, duatf p. 
Purpflra, purple^ p. 
Quies, rest, p. 
Ros, deWf u. 
Rubor, rednesSf p. 



BeMlo^ grwmL 

SabOlnm, MNitf. 

Sal (neut), mU;^ 

(masc.), p. 
Balnm, the sea. 
Salus. stf^, 
8ol, MS jMt, a dmff p 
Sanguis, MoMf. 
SempOlum, a sempUjp, 
Senium, 9ld age, 
Siler, an osier. 
Sini^, WMStard, 
Slser, a carrot, p. 
Sitis, thirst. 
Sopor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an exampia, 
Spuma, /oam, p. 
Sulphur, sulphur, p. 
Supellex, fumitmre. 
Tabes, a consumption. 
Tabum, gore. 
Tellusythe earth. 
Terror, terror, p. 
Thymum, thyme, p. 
IVibOlus, a thisde, p. 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verbena, vervain, p. 
VespSra, the evening, 
Veternura, and 
Veternus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strengtJi, p. 
Vinum, wine, p. 
Virus, poison, 
Viscum, and 
Viscus, birdlime. 
Vitrum, woad. 
Vulgus, the 



Zingiber, ginger. 



^96. (6.) The names of festivals and games, and several 
names of places and books, want the singular ; as, Bacchor 
nalia, a festival of Bacchus ; Olympia, the Olympic games; 
BucoHca, a book of pastorals ; and the following names of 
places : — 



Acrocerannia, EcbatSna, 

Amyclee, Esquilis, 

Artaxftta, Fundi, 

AtJiene, Gabii, 

Baiffi, Gades, 
Ceraunia, 



Gemonin scaloei Susa, 

Locri, SyracOs©, 

Parisii, Tnermopjl©^ 

Philippi, Veii, 

Putedli, Venetin 



Those in i more properly signify the people. 
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The following list contains most other nouns which want (he 
singular, and also some, marked s, which are rarely used in 
that number : — 



Acta, acts. 

Adversaria, a memo* 
randum-book. 

iKstiva, sc. castra, sum- 
mer mtarters. 

Alpes, the Alps, s. 

Annales, annals ^ s. 

Ants, doorposts, s. 

Antes, /or« ranks, 

Antiee, a forelock. 

Apinae, trifles . 

Arg^tise, witticisms ^ s. 

Arma, arms. 

Artus, the joints, 8. 

Bellaria, sweetmeats. 

Bigae, a two-horse char- 
iot, s. 

Braces, breeches. 

BranchioB, the gills of a 
fish. 

Brevia, shallow places, 

Caleudse, Calends. 

Cancelli, bcUustrades. 

Cani, gray hairs. 

Casses, a hunter's net, s. 

Caulae, sheep-folds. 

Celgres, UgfU horse, 

CcelTtes, the gods, 8. 

Cibaria, victuals. 

Clitell©, panniers. 

Codicilli, yyriXings, 

Crepundia, bawhles, 

Cunabola, and 

CuneB, a cradle. 

Cycbldes, Uie Cycladian 
islands, s. 

DecTms, tithes, b. 

DirsB, the Furies, s. 

Divitis, riches. 

DruTdes, the Druids. 

DrySldes, the Dryads, u, 

^palsB, a banquet, a. 

Eumenides, the Fu- 
ries, 8. 

ExcubitB, watches. 

"Exequxm, funeral rites. 

Exta, entrails. 

Exuvioi, spoils. 

Facetis, pleasant say- 
ings, 8. 



Feriffi, holidays. 

Fides, a stringed in- 
strument, 8. 

Fiabra, blasts. 

Fraga, strawberries, s. 

Fraces, the lees of oil. 

Gremini, twins, s. 

Genee, cheeks, s. 

GerrfiB, trifles. 

Grates, thanks, 

Hab6ne, reins, a, 

Hyftdes, tJie Hyades, s. 

Hyberna, sc. castra, 
winter quarters. 

Idus, tlie ides ofamonth. 

Ilia, thefl/ink. 

Incunabala, a cradle. 

Lndutiae, a truce. 

Induvise, clothes. 

IneptiOB, siUy wit, 8. 

Inf^ri, t/te gods below. 

Inferiffi, sacrifices to the 
dead, 

Insecta, insects, 

Insidis, snares, 

J\ia\A, funeral rites, 

Lactes, small entrails, 

Lamenta, lamentations. 

Lapicidins, a ston&- 
quarry. 

Late broe , lurking places, 

8. 

LaurTces, young rabbits. 

Lautia, presetUs to for- 
eign ambassadors. 

Lemilres, hobgoblins, 

Lendes, nits. 

Liberi, children, 8. 

Luc^res, a tribe of the 
Romans. 

Ma^lia, cottages, 

Majures, ancestors, 8. 

Manes, the shades, 8. 

Manubife, spoils of war, 

Mapalia, huts, a, 

MinacisB, and 

Minae, threats. 

Minores, successors, 

Moenia, the walls of a 
dty. 



Multitia, garmenUsfin^ 

ly lorought, 
Munia, ojfxes. 
Naiades, fountain 

nymphs, s. 
Nares, tlie nostrils, n, 
Natales, parentage. 
Nates, die Itaunchfs, », 
NoniiB, corroding sores, 

a. 
None, Me nones of a 

month. 
Nugae, tri/les, 
Nundins, a fair, m 

nuirt. 
Nuptiae, a marriage, 
Obli via.J'orgctfulHess, B 
Otfucice, cheats, a. 
Optima tes, nobles, n, 
PandectfB, pandects. 
Palearia, the dewlap, •• 
ParietinsB, old walls. 
Partes, a party, 
Pascua, pastures, 8. 
Penates, Iwusehold 

gods, a. 
PbzuSrs, trappings, •• 
Philtra, looe potwns. 
Pleiades, Uie semtM 

stars, a. 
Poster!, posterity. 
Prmbia. an amulet. 
Prscordia, Ute parts 

abtrut the heart. 
Priinitis, first fruits, 
Procfires, nobles, a. 
Pugillaria, or -Ares, m 

note-book, a, 
Quadrl^, a four horse 

clianot, a. 
Quirites, citizens of 

Rome, a, 
Quisquiliffi, refuse. 
Reliquis, a remainder^ 

a. 
Salebrce, ruggedplaees, 

a. 
SalinoB, a salt pit. 
Scale, a ladder, a. 
Scatebre, a spring, 9. 
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Boopa, a hroow^ 
ScruU, old elothis, 
Bentes, tlufrrUf ■. 
Sponsalla, espoustds. 
Statiya. sc. ciBtra, m 

pitched eamn, 
Supdri, the gods above, 
Talariay winged ehoes. 



TenebnBy darkness, 
Tesqua, rough places, 
ThermsB, hot baths. 
Tormina, colic pains. 
Tranttra, seats for 

erSf t. 
Tries, trifieSf toys. 



Utenailia, MtensHs. 
yalvm^ folding doors. 
Vepres, brambles^ 8. 
y emXim ytheseoenstarm. 
VindicifB, a ' ' 



liberty. 
Virgalta, bushes. 



claim of 



^ 97. The following differ in meaning in the different 
numbers : — 



iEdes, -is, a temple. 
iEdes, -inm, a house, 
Auxilium, aid. 
Auxilla, auxiliary 

troops. 
Bonum, a good thing. 
Bona, property. 
Career, a prison. 
CarcSres, a goal. 
Ceuiivanf a castle, 
Castra, a camp. 
Comitinm, a part qfthe 

Roman forum. 
Comitia, an assemUy 

for election. 
Cupedia, -ib, delicacy. 
CupediiB, -ftrum, and 
Cupedia, -drum, dain' 

ties. 
Copia, plenty. 
Copie, forces. 
Faoultas, ability. 
FaculUtes, wealth. 



Fala, a trick. 
False, scaffolding. 
Fastus, mTb, pride. 
FastuB, -Qum, and 
Fasti , -drum, a calendar. 
Finis, an end. 
Fines, boundaries. 
Fortana, Fortune. 
FortdUfB, wealth. 
Furfur, bran. 
FurfUrea. dandruff. 
Gratia, yavor. 
Gratis, thanks. 
Impedimentum, a Aim- 

derance. 
Impedimenta, baggage. 
LitSra, a letter of the 

alphabet. 
Litdres, an epistle. 
Lustrum, a space of five 

years. 
Lustra, dens of wild 

beasts. 



Mo8, custom. 
Mores, manners. 
Opis, gen. help. 
Opes, -um, P^noer^ 

wealth. 
OpSra, labor. 
OpSrflB, workman. 
Plaga, a cUmate. 
PlagfB, netSf toils. 
Principium, a begim- 

ning. 
Principia, the generoTs 

quarters. 
Rostrum, a beak. 
Rostra, a pulpit or trp* 

bunal. 
Rus, the country. 
Rum, fields. 
Self salt. 
Sales, witticisms. 
Torus, a bedf a card. 
Tori, brawny muscles. 



^ 98. The following plurals are sometimes used for the 



singular :— 

Alta, the sea. 
Anlnii, courage. 
Aurs, tlieair. 
CariniB, a keel. 
Cervices, the neck. 
CoUa, the neck. 
Coram, the hair. 
Connubia, marriage, 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpdra, a body. 
Crepuscttla, twilight. 
Currus, a chariot. 
Exilia, banishment. 
Frig5ra, cold, 
GsLVidia., joy. 
Gjamlna, grass. 



Guttara, the throat. 
Hymensi, marriage, 
J eiuniny fasting. 
Ignes, love. 
InguTna, the groin. 
Jubae, a mane. 
Limlna, a threshold, 
Lit5ra, a shore. 
Mense, a service or 

course of dishes. 
NtenisB, a funeral dirge. 
Numlna, the divinity. 
Odia, hatred. 
Ora, the mouth, the 

countenance. 
One, cor\fines. 



Ortus, a rising, the east, 
Otia, ease, leisure. 
Pectdra, tihe breast. 
Rictus, the jaws. 
Robdra, oak, strength, 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of ei 

Roman garment, 
TedflB, a torch. 
Tempdra, time, 
Thalamij marriage, or 

marriage-bed. * 
Thura, frankincense. 
Tori, a bed, a couch. 
Viffl, a journey. 
Vultus, the countenance 
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III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

' ^ 99* Nouns are redundant either in termination, in 
declension, in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination: (a.) of the nominative; as, arbor ^ and 
arboSf a tree : (b.) of the oblique cases; ^^tigris; gen. tigris, 
or -^dis ; a tiger. 

2. In declension ; as, laurus ; gen. -f , or -U5 ; a laurel. 

3. In gender; as, vulgus, masc. or neut; the common 
people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, seneda, -<9, and seneo 
tuSy -utis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender ; as, pileus, masc, and piletim, 
neut. ; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender; as, penus, »U5, masc, and 
penus, -oris, neut. ; a store of provisions. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, menda, -is, 
fern., and mendum, -t, neut ; a fault. 

The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the 
above classes :— 



Abosio, and -us, -iU, an abuse. 

Actnus, and 'nm, a grape-stone. 

Adagiom, aTid -io, a proverb. 

Admonitio, and -us, -iUj anadmsing. 

^thra, and iEther, the clear sky. 

Aifectio, and -us, -tU, affection. 

Affamemno, and -on, .Agamemnon, 

Auibaster, -trif and -tram, an alabas- 
ter box. 

Alimonia, and -urn, aliment. 

Alluvio, and -es, a flood. 

Alvearium, and -are, a bee-hive, 

Amarftcus, and -um, sweet marjoram, 

Anfractum, and -us, -tU, a winding, 

Angiportum, and -us, •^, a narrow 
way. 

Antiddtus, and -um, an antidote. 

Aranea, and -us, a spider. 

Arar, vnd -airis, the river Arar. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree. 

Architectus, and -on, an architect. 

Attagena, and -gen, m woodcock. 

Avaritia, and -ies, avarice. 

Augmentum, arid -men, increase. 

Baccar, and -tris, a kind of kerb. 

BacAlus, and -um, a staff. 

Balteus, and -um, a belt. 



Barbaria, imd -ies, barbarism. 
Barbltus, and -on, a harp. 
BatiUus, and -um, afire shovd. 
Blanditia, and -leSf flattery. 
Bucclna, and -um, a trumpet. 
Bura, and -is, a plough-tau. 
Buzus, and -um, tkeboa^tree, 
Calamister, "tri, and -trum, a crisp- 

ing'pin. 
Callus, and -um, hardness of the skin. 
Cancer, -irif or -iriSf a crab. 
Canitia, and -ies, koariness. 
Capus, and Capo, a capon. 
Cosslda, and Cassis, a kelmet. 
Catinus, and -um, a platter. 
Cepa, and -e, an onion. 
Chirogr&phus, and -um, a hand wriU 

ing. 
CingQia, -us, and -um, a girdle. 
Clypeus, and -um, a skidd. 
Cochlearium, -ar, and -axe, a spoon. 
Colluvio, and -ies, filth. 
Commentarius, and -um, a journal. 
CompAges, and -o, a joining. 
Conatum, and -us, -iCr, an attempt. 
Concinnltas, and -tado, neatness, 
Consorticm, and -io, partnership. 
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Contaj^mny -io, cNif -es, eaiUmei, 
Comia*, 'if or -^, a eornel»iree, 
Coctus, and -am, a kiiui of sknii. 
Crocus, mnd -am, sttjfron. 
Crystallut, and -um, eryttal. 
Cubitus, and -urn, a aiiit, 
Cupiditas, and -pido, desire, 
Cuurt*stfus, -i, or -lU, « cmreM^trea 
Culous, and -um, a ieathem hag. 
Df licia, and -um, a delight, 
Devlin iius, and Delphin, a dolpkim, 
Dt>8idia, and -es, sloth, 
DicUiinnus, and -um, dittany. 
Diluvium, and -ies, a deluge, 
Domus, -t, or -U5, a house, 
Dorsus, and -um, f/ie Imc/c, 
Durltia, and -ies, hardness, 
El)6nus, and -um, ebonxj. 
Etiigia, atu/ -ies, An image, 
Elegeia, and -us, an e/^^j^. 
Elephantus, and -phas, an elepfumt. 
£ss6da, and -um, a chariot, 
£vander, -driy and -drus, Evander, 
Eventum, and -us, -n5, an eonU. 
Exemplar, and -are, a cop^. 
Ficus, -», or -fU, ajig^ee, 
Fimus, and -um, </un^. 
Fretum, and -ue, -tU, a «^atf. 
Fulgetra, and -um, lightning, 
Galerus, and -um, a ao/. 
Ganea, an^ -um, a subterraneous 

room. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, -*rt, a buneJt, 
Glomus, -i, or -^m, aiall of thread, 
GlutTnum, and -ten, glue, 
Gobius, and -io, a gudgeon, 
Gruis, and Grus, a crane, 
Hebdomada, and -mas, a week. 
Hellebdrus, and -urn, hellebore. 
Honor, and -os, honor, 
H^ssopus, and -um, hyssop, 
IIios, axM^ -on, Troy. 
Incestum, and -us, -fl5, incest, 
IntQbus, and -um, endive. ^ 

JugOlus, r/7u/ -um, Me throat. 
Juventa, -us, and -as, youth. 
Labor, and -os, /a^or. 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 
Launis, -/, or -115, a laurel. 
liCpor, and -os, trii. 
Librana, and -um, a hook-case. 
Li^ur, and -us, -Hrw, a Ligurian. 
Lupinus, and -um, a lupine. 
Luxuria, and -ios, luxury. 
Moeander, 'dri, and -driui, Maunder. 



Materia, and -iet, materimls. 
Medimnos, and -am, a m«a«ttr«. 
Menda^ and -am, a fault. 
Millianum, oiuf -are, a miU. 
Modius, and -um, a mea#Mr«. 
MoUitia, ami -ies, softness. 
Momentum, and -men. jnotiam. 
Muffil, and -Hit, a ntullet, 
MuU;iber, -iri, or -^rif , Vulcan. 
Mulctra, and -um, a milk-pail. 
Munditia, and -ies, neatness. 
Muria, and -ies, i^in« or pickU. 
Myrtus, -t, or -i#, a myrtle. 
Nardus, and -um, spikenard. 
Nasut, and -um, £A« nose. 
Necessltas, and -Qdo, n«ce«#it|f. 
Nequitia, and -ies. wickedness. 
Notitia, and -ies, knowledge. 
Obiivium, an(£ 'lo yforgetfulness. 
Obsidium, and -io, a sie^re, 
CEdlpus, -if or -d<2£ff, SEdipus. 
Orpiieus, -«, or -eo5, Orpheus. 
Fal&tus, and -um, Me palate, 
Falumba, -es, and -us, -iU, a |»^«9ii. 
Papyrus, anrf -um, papyrus. 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty. 
Pa?us, and -o, a peacock. 
Penus, -6ris, or -ilf, and Penam, 

provisions. 
Peplus, and -am, a veil. 
Perseus, -ci, or -eosy Perseus. 
Pileas, and -urn, a hat. 
Pinus, -i, or -1I5, a pine-tree. 
Pistrina, and -um, a hake-housp, 
Planitia, and -ies, a p/oin. 
Plato, and -on, P/ato. 
Plebs, an<{ Plebes, -ei, Me commoN 



Postulatum, and -io, a re^icefe. 
Pncs€pes, -is, and -e, a stable. 
Pnetextum, and -us, -ilf, a j»retaE<. 
Prosapia, and -ies, lineage, 
Rapa, an£{ -um, a turnip, 
Requies, -etis, or -*f , rc5t. 
Rete, and -is, a net. 
Reticalus, and -um, a «ma// net. 
Rictum, and -us, -iU, Me mouth. 
Ruscus, and -um, butcher*s hrootm. 
StBvitia, and -ies, cruelty, 
Sagus, and -am, c soldier*s doak 
Sanguis, and -jruen, blood, 
Satrdpes, and S^atraps, a satrap, 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness, 
Scobis, and Scobs, sawdust, 
Scorpius, and -io, a scorpion. 
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BcrobM, mtd Sevobi, m Hick. T^w, taU 'XaUfgon. 

Segiuentum, and -men, a fiece. Tapfitum, -«te, and -€•, taputrjf 

Segnitia, and -iea, doth, Tenerftas, oiuf'-tado. 9ofln€99. 

Senecta, and -as, old age, TUra, and -as, a furten. 

Sentum, and -at, -^, «eiu8. Tignui, and -uin, a p/^in^. 

Sequester, -<ri, or -<rw, an mnptre. Tigris, -*f, or -l</*5, a tiger, 

Ses«ina, and -urn, MMtne. TiUnus, and TiUn, Titon. 

BibiluB, and -um, a hissing. Tonitruum, ajid -trus, thunder. 

Sinapt, ani^ -b, mustard. Torftle, ami -al, a 6ei< covering. 

Sinus, and -um, a mUk-pail. Trabes, and Trabs, a beam. 

Sporus, and -um, a near. TribQla, and -um, a threshing ina- 
Spurcitia. ami -ies, j!Mi?te«9. chine, 

Squalitodo, and Sqattlor yfiUhiness. Vesp€ra, -p^rus, and -per, the even^ 
Stramentum, and -men, straw. ing, 

Suffimentum, and -men, a perfume, Mnaceus, and -um, a ^ape-sUme. 

Suggestus, and -um, a pulpit. Mscus, and -um, birdlime. 

Supparus, and -urn, a veil. Vulgus, masc. and ueut., the common 
Supplicium, and -icatio, a suppK' people, 
cation. 

To these may be added some other rerbals in us and to, and Greek 
nouns in o and on; as, Dio and Dion ; also some €rreek nouns in es and 
s, which have Latin forms in a ; as, Jitndes and Atnda. See § 45. 

Some proper names of places also are redundant in number ; as. Argos 
and Jirgi; Cuma and Cuma;' Fidena and FifUiuB; Tliebennd Thdnt. 

The different forms of most words in the above list are not equallj 
common, and some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 



DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

^ 100. Nouns are derived from other noons, from adjec- 
tives, and from verbs. 

I. From nouns are derived the following classes : — 
1. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that 
of his father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation. 

Patronymics are properly Greek nouns, and have been borrowed from 
that language by the Latin poets. 

Most masculine patronymics end in Ides ; as, PriamtdeSf a 
son of Priam ; RomaHdtB, the Romans, from their first king, 
Romulus. Those from nouns in eus usually contract eidcs into 
ides ; as, Atrides, from Atreus. Those from nouns in cls and 
e5, of the first declension, end in ddes ; as, JBneddes, from 
jEneas; but some, from nouns of this and of other declensions, 
end in iddes ; as, Anchisiddes, from Anchtses , Abantiddes, from 
Abas. 

To masculine patronymics in ides, eldes, odes, and iddes^ 

correspond feminines in is, m, as, and ias; as, Tynddris, the 

daughter of Tynddms; Nereis, the daughter oiNereus ; Thes" 

Has, the daughter of Thcstius ; yEetids, the daughter of ^ites 

5 
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A feminine in iite is also found ; as, Nerime, from Nereut, 

Patronymici in du and iu are of the first decleniion ; those in if and «#, 
of the third. 

2. A pairial or gmtile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country ; as, TVos, a 
Trojan man; JVoas, a Trojan woman; Macido, a Macedo- 
nian; Samms, a Samnite; from Trqfa, Macedonia, and Sam- 
nium* 

Most patrials are properly adjectiyes, reUiting to a noon onderstood ; 
as, kamOf dvis^ &c. 

3. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted 
by the primitive. 

Diminutives generally end in lus, la, or lum, according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter. These terminations 
are usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive : commonly u or cu is inserted before them ; as, ado" 
lescentulus, a very young man, from adolescens, a youth ; arula, 
a little altar, from ara; scutulum, a little shield, from scutum; 
fraterc&lus, muliercula, opuscitlum, GcQmfraterf mulier, and opus. 

In some, d is inserted instead of u; h&,jili6lus, ftomjilius, 

A ievf diminutives end in, hus ; as, equukus, from equus^ a 
horse. 

Sometimes the root of the primitive is variously modified ; 
as, homunc&lus, asellus, libeUus, from homo, astnus, and liber. 

Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives ; as, 
ranunculus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum. 

4. Amplificatives are personal appellations, denoting an ex** 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, capita, one 
who has a large head, from caput, the head; naso, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose. 

5. The termination ium or itium, added to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their office or employment; as, collegium, an assembly 
of colleagues ; servitium, a collection of servants ; sacerdotium, 
the priesthood ; ministerium, a ministry ; from colliga, servus, 
sacerdos, and minister. 

6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which gives to the primitives their char- 
acter ; as, testimonium, testimony ; vadimonium, obligation ; 
from testis and vas {vcuiis). 

7. The termination itum, added to the root of names of 
plants, denotes a place where they grow in abundance; as, 
quercitum, Icntritum, froln quercus, an oak, and laurus, a laurel. 
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But some are irregular ; as, arbustum, saUctum; from arboSy a 
tree, and saUx^ a willow. 

8. The termination ariutn, added to the root of a noun, de- 
notes the place where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; as, aviarium, plant arium ; from avis, a bird, SLudplanta, 
a plant. 

9. The termination tie, also, added to the root of words de- 
noting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as^ b<h 
vile, eaprile, ovile ; from bos, an ox, caper, a goat, and ovis, a 
sheep. 

This and the preceding class are properly neuter adjectives. 

^ 101« II. From adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. See \ 26. 

1. The terminations ttas, ia^ itudo, and edo, are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupidttas, desire ; audacia, bold- 
ness ; magnitudo, greatness ; albedo, whiteness ; from cupHdus, 
audax, magnus, and aJhus. 

So atroataSfCrttddltas J from atrox and erudiUs; coneordiajperfidia,hom. 
eoncars and pevfldus; simUitHLdOy longiMUf, firom nmtUs Kaalongus; du^ 
cedOf pingvido, firom dulcis and pir^ruis. 

When the root ends in f , the abstract is formed in itas ; as, 
pietas, piety ; anxietas, anxiety ; from plus and anxius, 

Libertas, liberty, is contracted from libentas ; and difficuUas, 
difficulty, from difficiUtas, 

A few abstracts are formed in ttus or tus, instead of ttas ; as, 
sermtus, slavery ; juventus, youth ; from servus and juvinis. 

Instead of ia, some adjectives in us add itia, or ities, to the 
root ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from avdrus and 
Justus ;—durities, hardness ; S(Evities, cruelty ; from durus and 

SCBVUS, 

Consuetudo, custom, and mansuetudo, mildness, omit it in the 
termination, as their root ends in t. 

2. A few adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, acrimonia, 
tartness ; sanclimonia, sanctity ; from acer and sanctus. 

Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
different terminations ; as, clarttas and claritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are called concretes, 

*§> 102. III. Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal 
nouns. 

The following are the principal classes : — 

I. The termination or, added to the first root of a verb, espe- 
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eiallj of a neuter Terb, denotes the action or state of the Terb 
al)stractly; as, amor^ \ove\ favor ^ favor; nuBror^ gi^>ef; spUn^ 
dor, brightness ; from amo,faveQ, mosreo, and spUndto. 

2. From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding itam to 
the first root ; as, colloquium, a conference ; gaudivm, joy ; ea> 
or^itMm, a beginning; Aom coUdquor, gctudeo, and exordior. 

Some words of this class are formed by changing final ti, in 
the third root of the verb, into tins ; a», exitium, destruction ; 
solatium, consolation ; from exto (cxUk) and solor {soldtu}, 

3. Some verbals are formed by adding ila, imonia, or imonium, 
to the first root of the verb ; as, loquila, speech ; qtiertla, a com- 
plaint ; suad^la, persuasion ; from loquor, queror, and suadeo ; 
— alimonia and alimonium, nutriment, from cUo; — querimonia, 
a complaint, from queror. 

4. The termination mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the verb ; as, docusnentum, a 
means of teaching ; from doceo. So blandimentum, experiment 
tuMy omctmentum, from blandior, experior, and omo. 

The termination men has sometimes a similar signification ; 
as, tegmen, a covering ; from tego. 

Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use ; as, 
atr amentum, eapillamentum, 6lc, 

5. The terminations ulum, btilum, and culum, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last with a connecting vowel, denote 
a means or instrument ; as, cingilum, a girdle ; jacuhim, a jave- 
lin ; vchiculum, a. vehicle ; venabulum, a hunting-spear ; from 
cingo, jacio, veho, and venor. 

Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetah' 
ulum, a vinegar cruet ; thuribulum, a censer ; from (uitum and 
thus. 

6. Nouns formed by changing final w, in the third root of the 
verb, into or and rix, denote respectively the male and female 
agent of the action expressed by the verb; as, adjutor, adjutrix^ 
an assistant; fautor, fautrix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror ; from cu^uvo {adjutu),faveo (fautu), vinco (victu). 

The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; 
as, viator, a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; firom via and 
janua. 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of a verb, into to and us ; as, actio, an action 
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cauiio, caution ; hctio, reading ; from ago {aciu)^ caveo {aa^ 
tu), lego {lectu) ; — cantus, singing; visus^ sight; 115115, use; 
from cano (cantu)^ video (visu), utor (usu). 

Nouns of both forms, and of the same signification, are fre- 
quently derived from the same verb ; as, concursio and concur^ 
suSf a running together ; motio and motus, &c. 

The termination ra, added to the third root of a verb, some- 
times has the same signification as io and 115, and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action ; as, posiiura, position ; vinctU" 
ra, a binding together; from j^ono (posl^ii), and vincio (vinctu) ; 
— conjectura, a conjecture; pictura, a picture; from conjicio 
(conjectu) smd pingo (jpictu). 

One of the forms in io, us, and fira, is jfenerally used to the exclusion 
of the otliers, and when two or more are found, they are usually employ- 
ed in somewhat different senses. 

8. The termination oriian, added to the third root of a verb, 
after u is removed, denotes the place where the action of the 
verb is performed ; as, auditorium, a lecture-room ; cohditorium, 
a repository ; from audio and condo, 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

^ 103. Compound nouns are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, rupicdpra, a wild goat, of rupe$ and 
capra. In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 
is a genitive ; as, senatusconsultum, a decree of the senate ; ju- 
risconsultuSy a lawyer. In others, both parts are declined ; as, 
respublica, jusjurandum. See § 91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, artifex, an urtist, of ars and 
facio ; Jidicen, a harper, o^Jidis and cano ; agricola, a hus- 
bandman, of ager and colo ; patricida, a patricide, of pater and 
cado, 

3. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, aquinoctium, the equinox, 
of (Bquus and nox ; miltepida, a millepede, of mille and pes. 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the numeral adjec- 
tive is in the genitive plural. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or an adjective, it usually ends in I. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, quinquennium, of 9111/i- 
• que and annus, 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nefas, wickedness ; nemo, 
nobody ; of ne, fas, wad homo. 

5. Of a preposition and a noun ; . as, incuria, wanl of care, of 

S * 
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tn and cura. So iniervaJlum^ the space between the ramparts; 
pracorfiia^ the vitals ; yroverbium, a proverb ; subseilium, a seat ; 
superficies, a surface. 

When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it : as, 
immortaiitas, vuprudentia. 



ADJECTIVES. 

^. 104. An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification^ 
into various classes ; as denoting, 

1. duality ; as, bonus, good ; aJbuSy white. 

2. Quantity ; as, magnus, great ; totus, the whole. 

3. Matter ; as, abiegnus, made of fir ; aureus, golden. 

4. Time ; as, annuus, yearly ; hestemus, of yesterday. 
6. Place ; as, alius, high ; vicinus, near. 

6. Relation ; as, amicus, friendly ; aptus, fit. 

7. Number; as, unus, one; secundus, eecond. These are 
called numerals. 

8. Possession ; as, herilis, a master's ; patemuf. At z, lainer. 
These are called possessives, 

9. Country ; as, Romdnus, Roman ; Arpinas, of Arpmum. 
These are called patrials. 

10. Part; as, u//t£5, any one; alter, another. These are call- 
ed ^>ar/iY/»e5. 

11. Interrogation; as, quantus, how great? 9^2/0/15, of what 
kind ? These are called interrogatives : when not used inter- 
rogatively, they are called indejinites. 

12. Diminution ; as, parvulus, from parvus, small ; miseUus, 
from miser, miserable. These are called diminutives. 

13. Amplification; as, vinosus and vinolentus, mnch given 
to wine ; auritus, having long ears These are called amplifi^ 
cativcs. 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 105. Adjectives are declined \ke substantives, and are 
either of tho first and second declensir % or of the third only* 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSION. 

The masculine of adjectives that belong to the first and second 
declension, ends either in us or er. Those in us change us into 
a (or the feminine, and into urn for the neuter. Those in er 
add a for the feminine, and urn for the neuter. The masculine 
in tc5 b declined like dominus; that in er like gener, or ager; 
the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like regnum. 

Rbmark. One adiectiye, lottir, -Ura, -Ikrumf full, endi in itr, and tlie 
maaculine ii declined like gener* 





1. Bonus, good. 








Singular. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


AVtit 


N. 


bo'-nus, 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num. 


G. 


bo'-ni. 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-ni. 


D. 


bo'-no, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-no, 


Ac. 


bo'-num, 


bo'-nam, 


bo'-num, 


V. 


bo'.ne, 


bo'-na. 


bo'-num. 


Ab, 


bo'-no. 


ho'-nL 
Plural. 


bo'-no. 


N. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae. 


boVna, 


Q. 


bo-no'-rum. 


bo-na'-rum, 


bo-no'-rum, 


D. 


W-nis, 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis, 


Ac. 


bo'-nos, 


bo'-nas. 


bo'-na, ' 


V. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-na, 


Ab. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-uis. 




In like 


manner decline 



AV-tu8, high. Ti^-duSf faithful. Lon'-gns, long. 

A-ya'-ms, covetous. Im'-prO-bus, wicked. F\e'-nuByfuU. 
Be-nig'-nut, kind. In-i'-quus, unjust. Tae'-I-tug, sileni. 

Like bonus are also declined all participles in us 





2. 


Tenor, tender. 
Singular. 






Masc. 


Ftm. 


Mut. 


N. 


te'-ner. 


ten'-e-ra. 


ten'-e-rum. 


G. 


ten'-e-ri, 


ten'-c-rse, 


ten'-e-ri. 


I). 


ten'-e-ro, 


ten'-c-rae. 


ten'-e-ro. 


Ac. 


ten'-5-rum, 


ten'-6-rara. 


ten'-e-rum, 


V. 


te'-ner, 


ten-d-ra, 


tcn'-c-rum. 


Ab. 


ten'-e-ro. 


ten'-^-r&. 


ten'-e-ro. 
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Plural 

N. tcn'-6-ri, ten'-S-r©, ten'-€-ra, 

O, ten-e-ro'-rum, ten-e-ra'-rum, ten-e-ro'-rum, 

D, t€n'-e-ris, ten'-6-ris, tea'-d-ris, 

Ac, ten'-^-ros, ten'-e-ras, ten'-6-ra, 

V. ten'-e-ri, ten'-S-rae, ten'-6-ra, 

Ab. ten'-^-ris. ten'-^ris. ten'-e-ris. 

In like maimer are declined 
Ag'-per, rough. Gib'-ber, crook-backed. Mi'-ser, wretched, 
Ex'-ier, foreign, La'-cer, torn. Proe'-per, prosperous, 

hV'her, free, Sa'-tur,/«ZZ. 

So also semtfer, and the eompounds of gero and fero; as, laniger, 
bearing wool ; optfer, bringing help. 

^ NoTs. Exter is scarcely used in the nominative singular roascu 
line. 

<5» 106. The other adjectives in er (except alter) drop the 
« in declension. 







Piger, slothful 








Singular, 






Masc. 


Fern, 


J^euL 


N, 


Pi'-ger, 


pi'-gra, 


pi'-grum. 


G. 


pi-g", 


pi'-grae, 


pi'-gri, 


D, 


pi'-gro, 


pi'.grffi, 


pi'-gro, 


Ac, 


pi'-grum 


, pi'-gram, 


pi'-grum, 


V, 


pi'-ger, 


pi'-gra, 


pi'-grum, 


Ah, 


pi-gro. 


pi'.gri. 
Plural 


pi'-gro. 


N, 


pi'-gri, 


pi'.gr®, 


pi'-gra. 


G. 


pi-gro'-rum, pi-gra'-rum, 


pi-gro'-rum. 


D, 


pi'-gris, 


pi^gris, 


pi'-gris, 


Ac, 


pi'-gros, 


pi'-gras, 


pi'-gra, 


V, 


pi-gri, 


pi'-grsB, 


pi'-gra, 


Ah, 


pi'-gris. 


pi'-gris. 


pi'-gris. 




In like manner decline 


JE'-getj sick. 


Ma'-cer, lean. 


Sca'-ber, rough, 
Si-nis^ter, Im, 


A'-UT, black. 


m-ger, black. 


Cre'-ber, frequent. 


Pul'-cher,/a»r. 


Te'-ter,/ott/. 


Gia'-ber, smooth. 


Ru'-ber, red. 


Va'-fer, crt^y 


In'-U-ger, 


entire. 


Sa'-cer, sacred. 





Dexter, right, has -tra, -^runif or 'Ura, -tirum. 
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^ 107. Six adjectives in us, and three in er, have their 
genitive singular in ius, and the dative in tV in all the genders :-— 
Alius, another. Totus, wkoU, Alter, -Ura, -tirom, the other. 
Nullus, no one. Ullus, any. Uter, -tra, -trum, which of the two. 

Solus, alone. Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -truin, neither. 

To these may be added the other compounds of uter, — namely, vter^e, 
each ; utereumque^ utertlbet, and utervis, wliich of the two you please ; |fea. 
vtriusquty A,c. ;-Hihio, aiteriUer, one of two ; gen. aUerutriuSf and sometunes 
aUeriusMtriug; dit. aUerlUri. 80 altenUerque. 







Example. 








Singular. 






Most. 


Fern. 


AVtil. 


N. 


u'-nus, 


u'-na, 


u'-nura, 


G. 


u-nl'-us,* 


u-nr-us, 


u-nl'-us, 


D. 


. u-ni, 


u-ni. 


u'-ni, 


Ac. 


u-num, 


u'-nam, 


u'-num. 


V. 


u'-ne, 


u'-na, 


u'-num, 


Ah. 


u'-no. 


u'-na. 


u'-no. 



The plural is regular, like that of bonus. 

Remark t. Mus has aliud in the nominative singular neuter, and 
in the ^nitive alittSj contracted for alHus. 

2. Some of these adjectives, in ancient authors, form their genitive and 
dative regularly, like bonuSf tener, or piger. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 108. Some adjectives of the third declension have three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; some two ; and others 
only one. 

I. Those of three terminations end in cr, masc. ; is, fern. ; 
and e, neut ; and are thus declined :— - 





Acer 


f sharp. 








Singular. 






Masc 




Ihn. 


MuL 


N. 


a'-cer. 




a'-crisj 


a'-cre. 


G. 


a'-cris. 




a'-cris. 


a'-cris, ^ 


D. 


a'-cri, 




a'-cri, 


a'-cri. 


Ac. 


a'-crem 




a'-crem, 


a'-cre, 


V. 


a-cer* 




a'-cris, 


a'-cre. 


Ah. 


a'-cri. 




a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 



'See (15. 
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Plwdl. 




N. 


a'-crea, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a, 


Q. 


a'-ori-um, 


a'-cri-um, 


a'-cri-um, 


D. 


ac'-rl-bu9. 


ac'-rl-bu9, 


ac'-il-bu8. 


Ac. 


a'-cres. 


a'-cres. 


a'-cri-a, 


V. 


a'-cres. 


a'-cres. 


a'-cri-a. 


Ah. 


ac-ri-bu8. 


ac-n-bus. 


ac'-ri-bus. 



In like manner are declined the followinjpr only : — 
. Al'-i-eer. chtiaful, Pa-lui'-ter, nuirjAy. Sil-vet'-ter, wooi^, 

Cia-pe^'ter,^ a pUun, Pe-dei'-ter, tfj»/oo<. Ter-rei'-ter, (errefCrtflL 
Cel'-«-ber,/aifioK#. Sa-lQ'-ber, whoUmmu. Vol'-a-cer, winged. 

Enjuet'-ter, equestrian, 

CeUff iwifl, has eeliriSf ceUre; gen. eeUri$^ &o. 
Remark 1. The nominatiye singular masculine aometimet ends in 
if, like the feminine ; as, salnber, or salabris. 
fL VolQcer has urn in the genitive plural. See § 114. 

^ 109* II. Adjectives of two terminations end in is for the 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. 

Those in is, e, are thus declined : — 

Mitis, mild. 
Singular. Plural, 

M.fyF. jr. M.fyF, JV. 

N. mi'-tis, mi'-te, N. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a,* 

O. mi'-tis, mi'-tis, O. mit'-i-um,* mit'-i-um, 

D. mi'-ti, mi'-ti, D, mit'-I-bus, mit'-T-bus, 

Ac. mi'-tem, mi'-te, Ac. mi'-tes, roit^-i-a, 

V. mi'-tis, mi'-te, V, mi'-tes, mit^-i-a, 

Ah. mi'-ti. mi'-ti. Ah. mit'-i-bus. mit-i-bus. 

In like manner decline 
Ag'-I-lis, acdve, Dul'-cis, sweet. In-col'-tl-mis, safe. 

Bre'-vis, short, For'-tis, Irave. Ml-rab'-I-lis, wonderful. 

Cru-de'-lis. cnce/. Gra'-vis. heavy. Om'-nis, aU, 

TreSf three, is declined like the plural of mitis. 

^ 1 10* All comparatives except plus, more, are thus de* 



dined : — 



Mitior,* milder. 

Singular. 

M. f F. JV. 

JY. mit'-i-or, mit^-i-us, 

O. mit-i-6'-ris, mit-i-6'-ris, 

D. mit-i-p'-ri, tnit-i-o'-ri, 

Ac. mit-i-6'-rem, mit'-i-us, 

V. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

Ah. mit-i-6'-re, or ri. mit-i-6'-re, or ri. 
* Pronounced mi$h''e-vm, &c. See $ IS. 
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PbtraL 

JY. mit-i-d'-res, mit-i-o'-ra, 

O, mit-i-^'-rum, mit-i-o'-nim, 

2>. mit-i-or'-I-bus, mit-i-or'-!-bu», 

Ac. miUi-6-res, mit-i-^^-ra, 

V, mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-6'-ra. 

Ah, mit-i-or'-i-bus. mit-i-or'-i-bus. 
In like manner decline 

Al'-ti-or, A^W. Fe-lic'-i-or, Aoppier. Pni-den'-ti-or,mor«/nf- 

Bre'-vi-or, shorter. For'-ti-or, braver. . dent, 

CTU'de'']i-oT,mor€ erueL Gra'-vi-or, ibovMr. U-be^-ri-or, mor« /srttZ*. 
DaL'-ci-oTf sweeter. 

Plus, tnorCf is thus declined : — 
Singular, Plural. 

JV. M.^'F, JV. 

JV. plus, JV. plu'-res, plu'-ra, rarefy plana. 

G, plu'-ris, G. plu'-ri-um, plu'-ri-um, 

D. , D, plu'-rl-bu8| plu'-ri-bu8, 

^c. plus, .Sc. plu'-res, plu'-ra, 

y, , V, 



Ab, plu'-rl-bus. plu'-rl-bu 



8o,in the plural number only^eomplaresy a great many. 

^ 111* III. Other adjectives of the third declension have 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders, 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 

Thej are thus declined : — 

Felix, happy. 
Singular. 
M. if F. M 

JY. fe'-lix, fe'-lix, 

G. fe-ir-cis, fe-li^-cis, 

D. fe-li'-ci, fe-li'-ci, 

Ac. fe-ll'-cem, fe'-lix, 

V. feMix, feMix, 

Ab. fe-li'-ce, or ci. fe-ll'-ce, or ci. 

Plural 

N. fe-li'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a,t 

O. fe-lic'-i-um,t fe-lic'-i-qm, 

D. fe-lic'-i-bus, fe-lic'-i-bus, 

Ac. fe-lF-ces, fe-lic'-i-a, 

V. fe-ir-ces, fe-lic'.i-a, 

Ab. fe-lic-i-bus. fe-lic'-T-bus. 

* Senex, tents, o]d, had ancienUy setOcis or tenicis, 

t ProDotiiiccd j^-^/i'-e-um, &c. See $$ 10, Exe., and 7. 
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PrsDsenSy present. 

Singuiar, 
M. tf F. JV. 

N. pra'-sens, pre'-eens, 

O, pre-seti'-tb, prA-sen'-tis, 

D. pre-sen'-ti, prae-een'-iiy 

Ac. prie-sen'-temy prs'-sens, 

V. pne'-sens, prs'-sens, 

Ab, priB-Mn'-te, or ti. prs-sen'-te, or ti 

Plural. 

N. pr»-8cn'-te8, priB-sen'-ti-a,* 

G. pras-sen-ti-um, pr»-8cn'-ti-um, 

D. pnD-0en'-t!-bus, prsB-sen^-tl-bus, 

Ae. pre-sen^-tes, prs-sen-ti-ay 

V. prs-sen'-tes, prs-sen-ti-a, 

Ab. praD-sen'-tl-bus. prae-sen'-tl-bus. 

In like manner decline 

Au'-daz, -leii, hM. Par'-tl-ceps, -Ipui| par' Sos'-pes, -Itii, 9^fi» 

Coin'-po0y-Otii,ma«<erof. tuipant, Sup'-plex, -Icii, My 

Fe'-roi, -dciB, /erce. Pr©'-pes, -€tii, nofft, pumU. 

In'-genti -tiii huge. So'-lersi -tie, shrewd. 

All present participles are declined like prasens. 



Rules for the Oblique Cases or Adjectives or the 
Third Declension. 

GENITIVE singular. 

^ lis* Most adjectives of the third declension form their 
genitive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The following may here be specified : — 

Of those in e$, 

Some have Btis ; as, hebeSj dull ; perpesy perpetual ; pr<Bpe$, swift ; and 

teres, slender ; — {LodipUsy rich, has etts;) — 
Some Uis ; as, dives, rich ; sospes, safe ; and superstes, survivinff ; — 
Some Idis ; as, deses, slothful ; and reseSy sluggrish. • [biris* 

BipeSy two-footed, and tripes, three-footed, YkKYe pldis.Pubes, has vit- 

Compos, master of, and imposy unable, have 6tis. 

PerrujXy lasting all night, has noctis, 

Calebsy unmarried, has Ibis; intercusy intercutaneous, iUis, 

Those in eepsy compounds of caput, hare dpUis; as, anceps, doubtful; 
prteceps, headlong. 

Those in cars, compounds of car, have cordis ; as, conears, agreeing. 

* Pronounced pre'ten'-she^a, &c. 
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ABLATIVfT SINGULAR. 

^113« 1. Adjectives of the third declension, of two or 
three terminations, except comparatives in or, have always t in 
the ablative. 

2. Comparatives, and participles in m used as participles, 
have rather e than t ; and such participles in the ablative abso- 
lute have always e. 

3. Adjectives of one termination have e or t in the ablative. 

NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in ia, and the gen- 
itive plural in turn ; but comparatives in or, with vetus, old, and 
uber, fertile, have a and um. 

Extxptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive Plural. 

^114. 1. The following adjectives have e in the ablative 
nngular, and um in the genitive plural : — 

Bicoypor, two-bodied, Impfibes, beardless. Soipes, safe, 

Blpes, two-footed. Juvenis, young. Superstes, surriving. 

CeBlebs, unmarried. Pauper, poor. Tncorpor, three-bodied. 

Compos, master of. Princeps, ehief, Tricuspis, three-forked. 

Discolor, particolored. Puber, or -eSffidl-grovm, Tripei, three-footed. 

Impos, tijiable. Senex, old. 

2. The following, which have e or t in the ablative singular, 
have nm in the genitive plural : — 

Ales, loinged. Dives, rich, QvLBjdriSL^leXy fourfold, 

Artlfex, skilful. Deggner, degenerate, Supplex, suppliaut. 

Cicur, Umie. Impar, unequal. Triceps, three-headed. 

Com par, equal. Inops, poor, Vigil, watchful, 

Diapar, unequal, Prepes, stoift. 

To these may be added lodSipleSf rich ; sons^ guilty ; and insons, in no* 
cent ; which have um or turn m the genitive plural. VoUiccr^ winged, 
though its ablative is in t, has um in the genitive plural. 

3. Afemor, mindful ; immimory unmindful ; par, equal ; and uber^ fertile, 
have i only in the abl&tive ; but all, except par, have um in the genitive 
plural. 

NoTi. The ACCUSATIVE PLURAL of adjectives of the third declension, 
as of nouns, sometimes ends in eu or is, instead of es. See § 85. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
^ 115. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant. 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1 Many adjectives, denoting personal qualities or attributes. 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a 
neuter substantive used figuratively. Such are the following • — 
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Bieorpor, Degtner, loops, Memor, Redux, Supplez, 

Bipes, Dives, Insons, Faaper, Seaex, Tneorpor, 

Calebs, Impos, Inyltas, ParUceps, Sons, VigU. 

Consors, ImnQbes, iuvinis, Frinceps, Sospes, 

Compos, Inaustrius, LocOples, Puber, or -es, Superstes, 

Viotrix and utoix are feminine in the singular, seldom neuter ; in the 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake ef the nature 
of substantives and adjectives. They correspond to masculines in Csr. 
See § 102, 6. 

2. The following want the genitive plural, and are rarelj 
used in the neuter gender i-^- 

CancdloTf de$esy kebesy perpetf rests, teres, versicdlor. 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are frugiy temperate ; nequam, worthless ; sal or satis, sufficient ; 
semis, half; the plurals aliquot, tot, quot, tottdem, mutquot ; and the cardi- 
nal numbers from quatuor to centum inclusive, ana also miUe. 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases : 



Billcem, ace. ; doubly-tissued. 
Cetera, cet£rum, the rest, wants the 

wrm. sing. masc. 
DecempIIcem, ace. ; tenfold, 
Exspes, nom, ; hopeless. 
Inquies, nom. ; -etem, au. ; -^te, aJU. ; 

restless, 
Mactus, aiid macte, nom,; macte, 

au. ; increased ; — ^macti, tmd 

mactflB, nom. pi, 
Necesse, and necessum, nom., aee,; 

necessary. 
Plus, nom., au, ; pluris, gen, ; more ; 



— pi. plures, -a, nom., au. ; -inm, 
^en. ; ibus^ dot., abl, § 110. 

Potis, nom. stng, and pi,, all gen- 
ders; able, 

Pote, nom. sing., for potest ; possibU, 

Septempllci8,^e». ; -ce, abl. ; seven- 
fold. 

Siremps, nom.; sirempse, abl.; «- 
Hke. 

Tantundem, nom., au.; tantldem, 
gen, ; so much, 

Trilicemy au.; trMy-Ussuod ; tri- 
lices, au. pi. 



REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 



^116* The following adjectives are redundant in termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 

Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 
PrsDCox, -cdquis, and -cdquus, early 

rive. 
Procllvis, atid -us, r, inclined down 
wards. 



Accllvis. and -us, r, ascending, 
Auxilians, and -ius, auxiliary. 
BijUpB, and 'Va, two-yoked. 
DecHvis, and -us, r, descending. 
Exanimis, and -us, r, lifeless, 
Hil&ris, and -us, cheerful. 
Imbecillis, r, ajid -us, weak, [less* 
Imptibes,a7u2 -is, -is or -iris, beard- 
Inermis, and -us, unarmed, 
Infrenis, and -us, unbridled, 
Inquiesj and -Ctus, restless, 
Joculans, and -ius, r, laughable, 
Multiiages, r, and -i (plur.), many- 
yoked. 

To the above may be added some adjectives in «r and is ; as, salver and 
bris, cdlber and -Iris 



Quadrijfigis, and -us, four-yoked, 
Semianlmis, and -us, Mlf-atioe, 
Semiermis^ and -us, half-armed. 
Semisomnis, and -us, half-adeep. 
Sinffulftris, and -ius, single, 
Sublimis, and -us, r, high, 
Unanimb, r, and -us, unanimous, 
Violens, r, and -lentus, violent. 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 



^117. Numeral adjectives are divided into three 
principal classes — Cardinal^ Ordinal^ and Distributive. 

I. Cardinal numbers are those which answer the question 
' How many?' They are. 



Unu8y 


one. 


1. 


Duo, 


two. 


11. 


Tres, 


three. ^ 


III. 


Quatuor, 


four. 


mi. or IV. 


Quinque, 


five. 


V. 


Sex, 


six. 


VI. 


Septem, 


seven. 


VII. 


Octo, 


ei^hL 


VIII. 


Novem, 


Tune. 


Vmi. or IX. 


Decern, 


ten. 


X. 


UndScim, 


eleven. 


XI. 


Duodecim, 


twelve. 


XII. 


Tredficim, 


thirteen. ■ 


Xlll. 


QaatuordScim, 


fourteen. 


Xim. or XIV 


Quindecim, 


fifteen. 


XV. 


Sedgcim, or fexdSoim, 


sixteen. 


XVI. 


SeptendScim, 


seventeen. 


XVII. 


Octod^cim, 


eighteen. 


XVJJl. 


Novendecim, 


nineteen. 


XVmi. or XIX. 


YM^^* 


twenty. 


XX. 


Viginti unus, or > 
unus et viginti, ) 




XXI. 


Viffinti duo, or 
duo et viginti, dMS. i 


twenty-two. 


XXII. 


Triginta, 


thirty. 


XXX. 


Quadraginta, 


forty. 


XXXX. or XL. 


Quinquaginta, 


fifty^ 


L. 


Sezaginta, 


sixty. 


LX. 


Septuaginta, 


seventy. 


LXX. 


Octoginta, 


eighty. 


LXXX 


T^onaginta, 


mnety. 


LXXXX. or XC. 


Centum, 


a hundred. 


C. 


Centum unus^ or . > 
centum et unus, A«. > 


a hundred and one. 


CI. 


Ducenti. -©, -a, 


two hundred. 


CC. 


Treceuti, 


three hundred. 


CCC. 


Quadringenti, 


four hundred. 


CCCC. 


Quingenti, 


five hundred. 


10, or D. 
IOC, or DC. 


Sexcenti, 


six hundred. 


Septingenti, 


seven hundred. 


IDCC, or DCC. 


Octingenti, 


ei^ht hundred. 


IDCCC,orDCCC. 


Nongenti, 




IDCCCC, or DCCCC, 


MiUe. 




CIO, or M. 


- 
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•**fe:;"is.."} /-«*-«-. 100. 

^<;inreJ",^ller} .*«»^rt<mW. CCCIOOO. 

RetnarJci. 

^118. 1. The first three cardinal numbers are declined; 
those from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable ; those 
denoting hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 

For the declension of tiittt^ and tres^ see §§ 107 and 109. 

Duo is thus declined : — 

PlwraL 
M, F, jr. 

JV. da'-o, du'-e, du'-o, 

G. du-O'-nim, dn-t^rum, da-O'-nini, 

i>. du-G'-bus, du-&'-bu8, du-O'-bus, 

wtfc. du'-o8|Orda'-o, du'-as, du'-o, 

V, du'-o, du'-e, du'-o, 

Ab, du-o'-buB. du-i'-buB. du-<y-but. 
Iharum, dudrumf ue often contracted into duUkfUf especially when 
Joined with miUmm, 
JimAOf bothy is declined like duo, 

2. The cardinal numbers, except unus and milUf are used in 
the plural only. 

The plural of unus is used with nouns which have no singular, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural ; as, una cagtra, one 
camp : unm adesy one house. So also with nouns denoting several things 
considered as one whole ; as, una veatimentaf one suit of clothes. 

3. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are often expressed by 
two numbers united by et; thus, decern et tres, decern et sex, decern et sep* 
iem, decern et octo ; in which the larger numl)er usually precedes. 

From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the larger generally without et; as, unus et vigintif or viginti unus. Above 
one hundr^, the larger precedes, with or without et; as. centum et unus^ 
or centum unus ; trecenti sexaginta sex, or trecenti et sexaginta sex. Et is 
never twice used. 

4. For eighteen, twenty-eijjrht, &c., and for nineteen, twenty-nine, &c. 
(excepting sixty-eight and sixty-nine), a subtractive expression is more 
frequent Uian the additive form ; as, duodeviginti, two from twenty j u»- 
deviginti, one from twenty ; dwtdetriginta, undetriginia^ &c. Neitner un 
(yuitis) nor duo can be declined in these expressions. 

5. The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing 
small cardinal numbers ; as, his sex, for duodicim ; Ins centum for ducenti 
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Number! above a hondied thousand are alwaya expreaaed in this way ; 
ai, decies centum mUlia ; but the cardinal numbers after the adverbs are 
sometimes omitted } mm, decies eenUiui, i. e. miUia ; decies, i. e. centum 
milluim 

6. MiUe is used either as a substantive or an adiective. 

When taken substantively, it is indeclinable in the singular number, 
and, in the plural, has millia, milUum, miUlbus, &c. ; as, mme komlnum, a 
thousand men; duo millia hominum, two thousand men, &c. When 
miUe is declined in the plural, the things numbered are put in the geni- 
tive, as in the preceding examples, imless a declined numeral comes 
between ; as, habuit tria millia trecentos milUes. 

As an adjective, miUe is plural only, and indeclinable ; eM,miUehomhies, 
a thousand men ; bis mUle hominlbus, with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The let- 
ters employed for this purpose were C. I. L. V. X., which are, there- 
fore, called JWivneraZ Letters. I. denotes <me; W.jive; X. ten; h. fifty; and 
C. a hundred. By the various combinations of these five letters, all the 
different numbers are expressed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, II. signi- 
fies ^too; 111. three; XX. twenty ; XXX. thirty; CC. two hundred, Sue, 
But V. and L. are never repeated. 

When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater, the 
less takes awav what it stands for firom the flrreater ; but being placed 
afler, it adds what it stands for to the greater ; thus, 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. Xt. Eleven. 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety. C. A hundred. CX. A hundred and ten. 

A thousand was marked thus, CID, which, in later times, was contracted 
into M. Five hundred is marked thus, ID, or, by contraction, D. 

The annexing of D to ID makes its value ten times greater ; thus, IQD 
mtLrk»five thousoTid; and 1030 1 fifty t/tousand. 

The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of D, to the number 
CIO, makes its value ten times greater ; thus, CCI3D denotes ten thou- 
sand; and CCCIOOD, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according 
to Pliny, proceeded no further in this method of notation. Iftlieyhad 
occasion to express a larger number, they did it by repetition; thus, 
CCCIDOO, CCCIOOO, sonified two hundred thousand, Ac. 

We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 
the top of the numeral letters. Thus, lU. denotes three thousand ; X., 
ten^iousand. 

^119. II. Ordinal xk\xm\}ex% are such as denote order or 
rank. They all end in us, and are declined like bonus ; as, 
primus, first ; secundus, second. 

III. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal 
division amon^ several persons or things ; as, singuli, one by 
one, or each ; bini, two by two, or two to each, 6lc. They are 
declined like the plural of bonus, except that they usually have 
urn for orum in the genitive plural. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding numeral adverbs :- 
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Ordinid, 

1. Primus, first 

2. Secundus, seeandf &o. 

3. Terliiw. 

4. Quartus. 

6. Quintus. 
6 Sfxtufl. 

7. Septlmof. 

8. Octavus. 

9. Nonas. 

10. Declmus. 

11. Undeelmus. 

12. Duodecimus. 

13. Tertius declmus. 

14. Quartus declmus. 

15. Quintus declmus. 

16. Seztus declmus. 

17. Septimus declmus. 

18. Octavus declmus. 

19. Nonus declmus. 



C VicesTmus, or 



'} 



20.1 



i vigeslmus. 

21. Viceslmus primus. 

22. Viceslmus secundus. 
C TricesImuSy or ) 

•( triffesTmus. y 

40. QuadragesTmus. 

50. Quinquagesimus. 

60. SexagesTmus. 

70. Septuagesimus. 

80. Octogesimus. 

90. Nonageslmus. 

100. Centesimus. 

200. Ducenteslmus. 

300. Trecenteslmus. 

400. Quadringetiteslmus. 

500. Quingentesimus. 

600. Sexcentesimus. 

700. SeptingentesTraus. 

800. Octingentejimus. 

900. Nongenteslmus. 

1000. MiUesImus. 

8000. Bis milleslmus. 



/hjfftoitfiM* 

SingOli. 

Bini. 

Temi, or trini 

Quatemi. 

Quini. 

Beni. 

Bepteni. 

Octdni. 

Novftni. 

Deni. 

Undeni. 

Duodeni. 

Temi deni. 

Qualemi deni. 

Quini deni. 

Seni deni. 

8ept«ni deni 

Octdni deni. 

Moveni deni. 

Vicfini. 

Vic^ni sin^li. 
Vic^ni bim. 

Tricfini. 

QuadragSni. 

Quinquageni. 

Sexagem. 

Septuageni. 

Octogdni. 

Nonaggni. 

Centf^ni. 

Duc^ni. 

Treceni, or trecenteni. 
C Quadring6ni, or ^ > 
I quadringentsni. > 

Quingeni. 

Sexcfeni, or sexcentfini. 

Septingeni. 

Octingeni. 

Nonageni. 
{ Milleni, or > 

singula millia. ) 



I Bis milleiii, or 
) bina millia. 



JVkmeroI Adurht 

Semel, ones. 

Bis, twice, 

Ter, thrice. 

Quater^otcr tmes; 

Quinquies, &c. 

Sexies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

No vies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdeoies. 

QuaterdeoiM. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies et septiM. 

Duodeyicies. 

Undevicies. 

Vicies. 

Semel et vicies. 
Bis et vicies, A/t 

Tricies. 

Quadragies. 

Qmnquagies. 

Sexagics. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

Nonagies. 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 

Trecenties. 

Quadringenties. 

Quingenties. 

Sexcenties. 

Septingenties. 

Octingenties. 

Noningenties. 

MiUies. 
Bis millies. 



RemarJcs. 

^ 1 20. 1. Instead of primus ^ prior is used, if two only are spoken 
of Aiter is oflen used for secundus. 

2. From thirteen to nineteen, the smaller nnmber is usually put first 
without ct ; as, tertius det^inus ; — sometimes the larger, with or without et ; 
me, declmus et Urtius, or dulmus tertius. 

Twenty-first, thirty-firrt, &c., are often expressed by unus ei vieeaftmus 
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%nus rX tricc^mus^ &«,; tnd tw^ittj-i^^ondf &^.^hy da&^ or ttUtr el vi>ejf- 
mus, 6La.f in wlticli dtto ia nutdims^E'd. Ji) U^ oilier CQinpound numbers, 
tba larger precedes withnul ttj or tEe smaller witli ct; an, T>i€^imus qmtr- 
tus, or ^i«.rx«j ne uic^^ljnuj. 

Fmr eighteen til, ^tc.^ Lu fifty-ei^htli^ and fo? tiinft^enth, &«,, to fifly- 
ninth, £luo^c«fV«ji7Ru^f ^Stc.^ and ttnc^em^tflmuf , &c., tre ofLen iib^< 

U. In tlie distrtbutiveflj eighteen ^ Ihirtj-Piffiit^ forty-eight, and nineteen 
And iwenty-ninei are olten e^presfied by £^iui4£r^rU} <&«■, iui4 unifeii^cjnt^ 

A. DbtHbutives are somcttmeH ased by the poets for cardinal ntimbeni 
aSf iimt spicidii^ two dsjta. So likewise m prt>a€, with nouns Uiat want the 
■ingnlar ; as^ hijUBntiptut, two wt^ddings. 

The Hingiilar of some dieiributivea t& used in the sense of & multiptica' 
tive ; aSj Itinusj twofold^ So terutix^ quinaSj septinits. 

5. For twenty-eight times and thirty -nine times, diwdeiricits and ttnd^ 
qwidragUs are found. 

^121« To the preceding classes may be added the foU 

lowing ; — 

1. 3Mtipiicatives, which denote how many fold. They all 
end mpleXt aud are decUned like fclix ; aSj 

Simplex f single. QuadiUplex^/our/bfi:. 

D uplex f twofold , or dtmhle. QnincO pie x jjie^filiL 

Triplex, thnefM, Centiiplex^ <i hundredfold. 

2. Proportionals f which denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another ; as, dupiuSt twice as great ; triplusj quad* 
rupluSt octupluSf dtc^plus. They are declined like bonu&. 

3. Temporals J which denote time ; as, htmus^ two years old ; 
trimus^ three years old j <juadrimu$^ &c. Also, biennis^ of two 
years' con t i n u an ce ; quadritnn is , quinquennh , &c . S o 6 im cstns^ 
of two montl\s' continuance; trimestTis^ 6lc. 

4. Those which denote how mant/ parts a thing contains ; as, 
hi nanus J of two parts ; temnriuSj &.c, 

5- Interrogatives ; aa, qiiot^ how many? quotus, of what num- 
ber 1 quot£ni^ how many each ? quotiESt how many times 1 Their 
correlatives are, tot, totldem, so many ; aliquot, some ; which, 
with quotf are indeclinable ; toties, so often ; aliquotics, several 
times. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

^12^- Adjectives may be divided into two classes — thoso 

which denote a variabk^ and those which denote an invariable^ 
quality or limitation. 

Thus, h&ijuSf good, altuSj hi^h, and opanu, dark^ denote variable attri- 
bull's ; but i^eti#^ broken ^ tnpitx^ tJtn?efold, aad diuraia^ dully, do not 
i4niil of di^erent degrees in their Signification. 
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The relations of mferiority, equality, cnr luperiority, whiek 
different objects bear Uveach other, in regard to variable quali- 
ties, are expressed in Latin in different ways. 

Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an adjective the 
adverbs mintis, less, and^tnim^, least; as, juamdus, pleasant ; 
minus jucundus, less pleasant ; minimi jucwuku, least pleasant 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective; as, diJicUis, difficult; subdijicilis, somewhat 
difficult. 

Equality may be denoted by tarn followed by qudm ; ague 
followed by oc, dt^c. ; as, hehes aque ac pccus^ as stupid as a 
brute. 

^ 123* The relation of superiority, to which alone the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
peculiar terminations. Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and pra prefixed to adjectives, and by different adverbs, and 
other qualifying clauses. The terminational comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxlme, most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise, 
but only a relative, degree of superiority. 

That form of an adjective which simply denotes a quality, 
without reference to other degrees of the same quality, is 
called the positive degree ; as, altuSy high ; mitts, mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two— the con^ 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to 
the other ; as, altior, higher ; mitior, milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
object, or set of objects, in a greater degree than to any of 
the rest ; as, altissimus, highest ; mitissimusy mildest. 

RemarTcs. 

1. The comparative ii also used to denote that, at different times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belong to the same object in dinerent 
degrees ; as, est sapienlior qudm olim fuUf he is wiser than he was for- 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
<]ualities of the same object ; as, est doctior qiuim sapientiar, he is mors 
learned than wise ; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom. 
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Maac Fem. Neut 

^124. The terminational > .^ .^ . ^ . 

* A- J • / ^^i ^or, tits ; 

comparative ends in ) ' ' 

the terminational superlative in issimtts^ issima, isdmitm. 
These terminations are added to the root of the positive ; as, 

aU\i3j altioT^ altis^imus; high, higher, highest. 

miliSj miVior, i^iVissimus ; mildf milder, mildest. 
fkUXf gen.foiicistJeUcioT^feUci^imu^ ; happy, happier, happiest.^ 

In like manner compare 

Arc^tna, Hritii. Ca'-rus^ (fear. Cle'-mena,^cn. -lis, wwrci/y, 

Ca'-p<ue, cttpudaras. Cru-de^-llfl, crud. In'^rs, gmi. -tia, sluggisk, } 39l 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

^ 125. 1, Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 

rimus to that termination ; as, acer, active ; gen. acria ; compar- 
ative, acrior ; superlative, ac^rlmus. 

In like mtkuncT pauper , patiperrlmtu, Veiuj has a similjir iuperlative, 
vUtrriittuSj as if Iroisti v^er. 

2. Seven adjectives in Us farm their superlative by adding 
Hmu^ to the root : — 

FacTlJH, fucilioTi lacnirmus^ eaw, 

DifficfliB, difficiliOT, diiricilllinua, difficttlL 

Gmclfifl, ffrtmiliorj graciUlinus, sieniUr. 

Htimlli^f hutnilior^ humilUniufl^ iaw. 

Iinbecillifl; imbecilDor, imbecilllmUB, ttenk. 

SI mill A, fihntlioTi BimiUhnusi lik^. 

Di^iinllia^ disijuniliorr diaaimiltlinuf, vntike. 

3. Five adjectives in flrns derive their comparatives and 
superlatives from obsolete adjectives in tn^ : — 

BeneflCiUf beneficentior, beneficenlissTmua, bmtftcm^. 

HonorincuBi hononficenlior^ bonorificentisaTmiis, fumorutfts, 

MugniflcuSj magniiicentjor, inagnifieenus§Imw3, s^tejitUd. 

MuajriciM, mtiniiicentiorj munific^iitisslmu?, lilicruL 

Malefic ua, " molefjcenliealinua^ huTtfal. 

Adject] vea miikenj and tfoi«u form their comparativeB and siipcrlaliFe* 
re^laHjr ; but imtead of ihoe^ poeiUve^i forms in dieus and voivs ore 
more commofi ; as, 

BenevOlen&j or benevGlofl, bene vole ndor, benevoIentisslfiniiB, lenctoUnl. 

4, These five have regular comparatives, but irregular Btiper- 
latives : — 

Dcacter, dextenofj deitTmu*, ri^^. 

Extera, (fern,) eitedor* eitlmu*, &r extremUfl^ outimrd. 
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▲BJKCTIVCS. ^DEFECTlVE COMPABISON. 



low* 
high. 



PoBtfirt, (fim.) posterior, portrCmuB, or portttmiw, 

• Inftrus, inferior, inflmus, or imut, 

Supirus, superior, guprCmus, or ffummns, 

The nominative iinarular of posUra doei not occur in the masculine, 
and that of exUra wants good authority. 

S. The following are very irregular in comparison : — 



lis, 
us, ) 

a, > 
um,) 



creator, greax 



Bonus, melior, optlmus, food^ heUer, hut, 

Malus, pejor, pesslmus, ood, toorse, worst. 

Magnus, major, maxlmus, ereat^ greaUr^ 

Parvus, minor, minimus, 

Multus, plurimus, 

Multa, plurima, 

Multum, plu9,» plurimum, 

Nequam, nequior, nequisslmus, 
Frugi, frugalior, frugal isslmus. 
All these form their comparatives and superlatives from dbsolste adjeo- 
fives, except magnusy whose regular forms are contracted. 



ST; 



wortldess, 
frugal. 



DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 
^ 126. 1. Seven adjectives w^nt the positive :— 



Citerior, citlmus, nearer, 
Deterior, deterrimus, worse. 
Interior, intlmus, inner, 
Ocior, ocisslmus, gwifier. 



Prior, primus, /ormsr. 
Propior, prozlmus, nea 
Ulterior, ultimus,y8itftsr. 



2. Eight want the terminational comparative : — 

Consultus, consultissTmus, tkHful, Par, parisslmus, equal, 
Falsus, fal8i88lmu8,/a/*e. Persuftsus, persuasisslmum (] 

incly tU8, inclytissimus, renowned, ter), persuaded, 

Jnvictua, invictissimus, invincible, ,8acer, sacerrlmus, sacred, 
Mentus, meritissimus (rarely used), 
deserving, 

3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 



AprTcus, apricisslmus, sunny. 
Bell us, heUissimus,/7»e. 
Coniis, domisslmus, courteous, 
Diversus, diversisslmus, different. 



Fidus, fidis6lmus,/at<A/uZ. 
Invitus, invittsstmus, unwilling, 
Nqvus, novisslmus, new, 
Vetus, veterrlmus, old. 



4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 



Adolescens, adolescentior, ) 
Juvgnis, junior, ) 

AlScer, alacrior, active, 
Coecus, coecior, blind, 
Diuturnus, diuturnior, lasting 
JejQnus, jejunior, /a5<in^. 
Iniinltus, infinitior, unUmited, 



young. 



Ingens, ingentior, great, 
Licens, licentior, extravagant, 
Longinquus, longinquior, distant, 
Opimus, opimior, rick, 
Proclivis, proclivior, > inclined 
Pronus, pronior, ) downtoards 
sequior, worse. 



' See $ 110. 
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PropinqaiUy propiiuiaior, neighhor' Senex, wemor, M, 

tng, Silvester, or BilveftriSy nlvestrior 
SaluUris, salutuior, salutaru. woody. 

Satis, sii0ieUtU ; oatius, prtferabU, Sinister, unisterior, left, 

Satur, 8aturior,/ii/^. Supinus, supinior, lying on the back. 

The superlative of ivvinis and adolescens is supplied bv minimis nmu, 
youngest ; and that of senex by maxlmus niUu, oldest. The coinparaiivea 
minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in Uis, dlis, and bilis^ and many in dnus^ ivis, and 
inquus^ have no terminational superlative. 

5, Many adjecttves have [lo tertninatLond comparalive or Sd^ 
per J alive. Such are, 

(rt.) Adjectives in frM/trfuj, imus^ inta, ana^ most in wttt^ and those in 
vj afloT a vowol (except quus). Yet ttssiduus^ t^egiuSj ezt^iftiJ, pivs^ 
sirtnuust and vu^un^t are tfojueiitiies comparted bj change of tennaiiiliun, 

(b.) The foHowirjg — aimus^ c^itras^ cctnus, cicufj claiUus, degencr, diliTui 
disfiar^ egenuSj impart invidnSf facer ^ Tneiiwr^ fniruHj pradUuSy pritc&x^ tiir 
disj salTuSj saspeSj vulgaris ^ and aome oth(.'rs. 

^127- The comparative and euperlatlve may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magii^, more, and 
maximf^j mostj as, idoncus^ fit; magh idoaens, maihni idmitus, 

Valde^ imprimis J apprime, admodtim^ dec, and the prepositions 
prm and per^ and Eometiines perquam^ prefixed to an adjective ^ 
denote a high degree of the quality. 

The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing ctiaftt^ 
even, or yet ; and that of Iwjth comparative and superlative, by 
prefixing ionge, or muHd, mtieh, far ; as, Imge nMiis^hfius, 
loii^c melior ; iter ffiitltd/'^ciUuSj muUo maxima pars. 

Qudm before the superlative renders it more emphatic \ as, 
qudm doctisstmuit extremely learned ; r^udiA cderrimc^ as speedily 
as possible. 

All adjectives whose signification admiu of different degrees, 
if Uipy have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degretis, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions? prm, mde.^ prtrter, or supra ^ is some- 
times used ; as, pra^ nobis bcatus (Cic-), happier than we ; ante 
alias p nic kritudiuc iusigii is ( L i v . ) , most bo au t i fu L So r n t? tim es 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as, 
ante alios pidchtrnams omnes (Virg,) 

Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
J imitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time, umnber, possession, country, part, inler-> 
rogatiou \ also compounds ofjugum, somnus^gcrOf and/ery, and 
many others. 
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13 ADJSCTITE9. — ^DBBITATIQN. 



DERIVATION OF ADJECnVES. 

^ 1 38. DeriTathre adjectives are formed chieflj from 
nouns, from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination eus, added to the root, denotes the ma- 
terial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus, golden ; argenteus, 
of silver; ligneus, wooden; vitreus, of glass; from aumni, 
argentum, &c. 

The termination inus has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamantinus, of adamant; cedrinus, of cedar; from adihnas 
and cedrus. 

The termination eus is found only in possessives of Greek 
origin ; as, AchilleuSy of Achilles ; Sophocleus, &c. 

2. The terminations a/iV, dris, iKs, aiilis^ icius, tcus, ius, and 
inus, denote belonging or relating to ; as, cqpitdlis, relating to 
the life ; from caput 

So eamiiidliSf regMis ; ApdUin&ris, cansvJariSjpopuldns; citilis, hosnlis, 
juvenilis; aquaaliSffiumaalis; tribunicitiSfpatricius; beUlcus,cir)lcus, Get' 
manlcus; accusaXoriuSy imperatoritis, regius ; canlnus, equlnus, fennus ; 
from eonUHa, rex, Apollo, consul, popkUus, enis, &je. 

The termination His sometimes expresses character; as, 
hostiiis, hostile ; pueriKs, boyish ; from hostis and puer. 

3. The termination arius generally deiK>tes profession or oc- 
cupation; as, argentarius, a silversmith; from argentum; — 
coriarius, statuarius; from corium and staiua. When added to 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many parts a thing con- 
tains. See ^ 121, 4. 

Some of this class are properly substantives. 

4. The terminationa dsus and lentus denote abundance, ful- 
ness; as, dnimosus, full of courage ;/ratfcfti/en/t£5, given to fraud; 
from animus and fraus. So lapidosus, vinosus, turbulentus, 
violentus. Before lentus, a connecting vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly «. 

Adjectives of this class are called ampl^ficaJtives, See § 104, 13. 

5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in the same man- 
ner as from nouns ; as, dulciculus, sweetish ; duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; from dulcis and durus. So lentulus, miseUus, par^ 
villus, 6ic. See § 100, 3, and § 104, 12. 

6. From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and dnuSy denoting of a^ 
belonging to such places. 
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Thu from J§th£nm is formed AUumauig^ Athenian ; from Csfuui, Ctn- 
Wti^sis, In like manner, from eoMtra and dreus come castretuiSf cireensis. 

Those in inms are formed from names of places endinj; in ia and ittm; 
MBfjSricta,Ariclnus; Caudiumf Caudlnus ; CapUotiumy Otpitolinus; iMtium^ 
iMlnus, Some names of towns, of Greek origin, with other terminations, 
also form adjectives in inus ; as, Taremiuinj Jitrenllnus, 

Most of those in as are formed from nouns in vm ; some from nouns in 
a ; as, Arflnum, Arpinas ; Capena, Capinas. 

Those in dnus are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certain common nouns ; as, MbCf Albdnus ; Rtnnay Romdnus ; 
Cumoij Cumdnus; T/usha, Thelfdnus ;—fan8, fontdnus ; munSf munldnus ; 
urbSj urbdnus. 

Adjectives with the termination dnus are also formed from 
names of men ; as, Sulla, Sulldnus; Tullius, Tuliidnus. 

Names of towns in polis form adjectives in politdnus ; as, 
Neapolis, Neapolitdnus, 

Greek names of towns generally form adjectives in ius; as, 
Rhodus^ Rhodius ; Lacedamon, LficedcBmonius ; — but those in 
a form them in mus ; as, Larissa, Larissctus ; Smyrna, Smj/r^ 

fUBUS. . 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect paKiciples. They 
generally signify wearing or furnished with r as, 

afdtus, winged ; harbdtuSy bearded ; ^aledtus,. helmeted ; antttus, long* 
eared ; turrUus, turreted ; earn'OtuBf norned ; from ala, barba, galea, 
auris, &c. 

^ 120* II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called t7er6a/ 
adjectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination hundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning o{ the present participle ; as, 

errabundus, moribundusj from errOj morior, and equivalent to errafts, 
moriens. 
btmdusy 

Most I ^ „ 

from those of the third, and but one from the second and fourth re- 
spectively. 

Some verbal adjectives in cundus have a similar sense ; as, rubicundus, 
verecunduSf from ruAeo and vereor. 

2. The termination idus, added to the root, especially of 
neuter verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 
verb ; as, 

algidus, cold ; eoHdus, warm ; madJldus, moist ; rapidus, rapid ; from 
algeo, ealeo, madeo, rapio. 

3. The termination bilis, added to the root of a verb, with 
its connecting vowel, denotes passively, capability, or desert ; as, 

amablUs, worthy to be loved ; credxbm^, deserving Qredit ; placablliSf easy 
to be appeased ; from amo, credo, plaeo. # r^r^^ i r> 
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In adjeotlYei of thii fonn, derived from verbs of the third conjugatioo 
the connecting vowel b t ; sometimes also in those ftom verbs of the secpnA 
conjugation, t is osed instead of e ; as, korribUUf tartibUU^ from korreo 
and terreo. 

This termination is sometimes added to the third root, with a change of 
u into t; nSfflexihUiSf coctibilis, sensibUiSf tromfieeto (JUxm)^ &c. 

4. The termination ilis, added either to the first root of a 
verb, or to the third root, afler u is removed, has usually a pas- 
mve, but sometimes an active sense ; as, 

agilis, active ; fiezMis, easv to be bent ; ducOUSf dnctile ; sutlUs, sewed ; 
coctiliSf baked ; ftrtlUs^ fertile ; from ago^ &c. 

5. The termination icius or itius, added to the third root of 
the verb, after u is removed, has a passive sense, as Jictittus, 
feigned ; conductitius, to be hired ; supposititius, substituted, 
from^n^o {fictu), &c. 

6. The termination ax, added to the root of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, often one that is faulty ; as, audax, audacious ; l(h 
quax, talkative ; rapax, rapacious ; from audeo, loquor, rapio. 

<5> 130. III. Adjectives derived from participles, and re- 
taining their form, are called participials ; as, amans, fond 
of; doctuSf learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called 
adverbials ; as, crastxnus, of to-morrow ; hodiemus, of this day ; 
from eras and hodie, 

V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions, and may 
be called prepositionals ; as, contrarius, contrary, from contra ; 
posiirus, subsequent, from post. 

COMPOSITION OP ADJECTIVES. 

^131. Compound adjectives are formed variously : — 

1 . Of two nouns ; as, capripes, goat-footed— of caper and 
pes ; ignicdrmis, having fiery hair— of t^i5 and coma. 

2. Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noctivdgus, wandering in 
the night— of nox and vagus. 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, comigery bearing horns — of 
corhu and gero ; lettfer, bringing death— of letum and fero. 
So camivdnis, causidtcus, igntvomus, lucifugus, particeps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, (BqucnmSy c£ the same 
age— of (squus and (Bvum ; celeripes, swifl-footed— of celer and 
pes^ So centimdnus, decetmis, magnanimus, miseHcors, unan^ 
imis. 

5. Of two adjectives ; as, centumgemtnus, having a hun 
dred arms ; multicdvuSy having many cavities. 
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6. Of an adjectiire and a verb ; as, hrevildquenSy speaking 
iriefly-— of brevis and loquor; magniftcus, magnificent — of mag* 
iius hndfacio* 

'^ Of an adjective and a termination ; as, qucdiscunque^ 
quotcunque, uterque. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or adjective, it usually ends in i. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, magnafnt9 s— of mag" 
WIS and ammus, 

8. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, bicorpor, two-bodied— of 615 
and corpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective ; as, malefidus, unfaith- 
ful ; malesdnuSf insane. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, beneftcus^ beneficent— of 
bene Sindfacio; malevolus, malevolent — of male and volo. 

11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, amens, mad— of a and 
mens. So consors^ decdlor, deformis, implumis^ inermis. 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, conc&vus^ con- 
cave ; infldusy unfaithful. So improvldus, percdrus, preedives^ 
subatbidus. 

13. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, continuus, continual^-of 
con and teneo; inscius, ignorant — of in and scio. So pr<Bcipuus, 
promiscuus, superstes. 

Remark. When the former part it a preposition, ita final eonaonant ifl 
Y>metixnes changed, to adapt it to that which foUowa it ; as, imprHuUtu^^ 
of in and prudens. 

PRONOUNS. ^- 

<^ 132. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 
i( a noun. 

There are eighteen simple pronouns : — 
EgOf L Hie, this or he. Sans, Ai«, hers, its, dec 

Tu, thou. Is, that or he, Cujus P whose ? 

Sui, of himself, &c. Quia ? who ? Noster, our, 

nie, that or he. Qui, who. Vester, your. 

Ipse, himself. Meus, my. Nostras, of our country 

Iste, that or he. Tuus, thy, Cnjas ? of what country 7 

Three of these — ego, tu, and sui — are substantives ; the re- 
maining fifteen, and all the compound pronouns, are adjectives. 

Efo and fu are a species of apfiellatiyes of general application. Effo is 
asecTby a speaker, to designate himself; tu, to designate the person whom 
he addresses. Ego :s of me first person, tu of the second. 
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^t is alio a general appellative, of the third perron, and has alwaya a 
reflexive Hi^nification. Tne oblique cases o€ego and tu toe also used re* 
flezively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or second 
person. 

The remaining pronouns are adjectives, as they serve to limit the mean- 
in|r of substantives ; and tliey are pronouns, because, like substantive 
pronoims, they may designate any object in certain situations or circum* 
stances. 

MeuSf tuuSf runt, noster, vtsttr, and nostras, have the same extent of sig>> 
niflcation as the substantive pronouns from wliich they are derived, and are 
equivalent to the genitive cases of those pronouns. 

Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tu^ mens, noster^ and nostras. 
Sui also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which 
they denote. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have 
three genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 133. The substantive pronouns are thus declined : — 
Singular, 

N. C-go, /. tu, thou. — ' 

G. me-i. ./ .e. tu'-i, of tkee. j '^'^g^f;'^' *- 

X>. mi'-hi, to me, tib'-i,*^ to thu. siy'i* to himself, 6lc, 

Ac. me, me, te, thee, se, himself, &c. 

V, tu, O thou. • — 

Ab, me, with me, te, with thee, se, with himself, &,c. 

Plural, 
N. nos, we, vos, ye or you, . 

^tnos'-trum y ^^j^mm or )^ sa'A, of themsehes 

( or nos'-tn, > -^ ves'-tri, S '' 

D, no'-bis, to us, vo'-bis, to you, sib'-i, to themselves. 

, Ac. nos, us. vos, you. se, themselves, 

V, — vos, O ye or you. 

Ab, no'-bis, ufith us. vo'-bis, with you. se, unth themselves. 

Remarks. 

1. MUd is very rarely contracted into mi. So min* for imAms, Pers. 

2. The syllable met is sometimes annexed to the substantive pronouns, 
«. in an intensive sense, either with or without ^Me ; as, egihnet, I myself; 

•See$18,t. 
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wuhimet ipsi^ for myself. It is not annexed, however, to the genitiTet plural, 
nor to fu in the nominal *e or vocative. In these cases of tv, tMU oi 
tutimet IB used. In the aco^^tive and ablative, teU m the singular, and 
sese in both numbers, are employed intensively. MepU, fned, and Udf lor 
me and te, and tis for tui, occur m the comic writers. 

3. Nostrum and vutrdm are ^ntracted firom nostrdrum^ nustrArum^ aad 
vestrOrumf vestrdrum. 

4. The preposition cum is affixevi to the ablatives of these pronouns ia 
both numbers ; as, mecum, nobiscuiUf die. 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 134. Adjective pronouns may be divided into the 
following classes : — demonsirativey intensivCy relative^ inters' 
rogative, indefinite^ possessive, and patriaL 

Note. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object 
b meant. 

They are iUe^ iste, kic, and is, and their compounds, C3d are 
thus declined : — 

Plurid. 

M F. M 

UMi, il'Jae, il'-la, 

il-lo'-nim, iJ-Ia'-rum, il-16^-rum, 

iF-Iis, il'-lis, il'-lis, 

il'-los, il'-las, il'-la, 



M. F. jsr. 

N. me, ilMa, il'-lud, 

G. iW!'.us,» il-n'-us, U-li'-us, 

^ D. il'-li, ilMi, il'-li, 

Ac. ilMum, il'-lam, il'-lud. 



Ah. ilMo. iVAL U'-lo. il'-lis. UMis. 
Iste is declined like tile. 



U'-lis. 



Sipgvlar. 
M. F. JV. 

N. hie, h»c, hoc, 

O. hu'-jus, hu'-jus, hu'-jus, 

D. huic,t huic, huic, 

Ac hunc, hanc, hoc, 



Ab. hoc. 



hac. hoc. 



Plural 
M. F. M 

hi, hs, hsc, 

ho'-rum, ha^-rum^ ho'-rum, 

his, his, hisy 

hos, has, hsc, 



his. 



his. 



his. 



See ^ 15. 



t Pronouneed JbOic. See^9. 
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Singular. 
Jll F. M 
N> is, e^-a, id, 
G. e'-jus, e'-jus, e'-jus, 
D. Ci, e'-i, e'-i, 
Ac. e^-um, e'-am, id, 

Ah ef-o. e'-i e'-o. 



Plural 
M. F. M 

i-i, €'-», c'-a, 

e-6'-ram, e-a'-ram, e-d'^mn, 

i'-is or e'-b, i'-is or e'-is, i'-isore'-if 

e'-os, e'-as, e'-a, 

i'-is or e'-is. i'-is or e'-is. i'-b ore'-ii. 



Remarks. 

1. Instead of iZ/«, oUtii wai anciently used ; whence clU in VirFiL /Z/a, 
fbm., for tUtvj and UUf is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also Aiec fbr km 
in Plautus and Terence. Eii for «t, »m for eum, and t^ and Wms for tis 
occur in Flautus ; and ea, fern., for d^ and ed6i<# for its, in Cato. 

2. From eece, lo! and the accusative ofiUe, iste, and t5,are formed ecdU 
lum, ecciUantf ecciUudj eccum, eccam, ^(&c., in both numbers. Eccillum ia 
sometimes contracted into ellum, Ecca, nom. fern., also occurs. 

3. Isdc and Wic are compounded of iste hie, and Ule hie. The former 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as isthie. They are more emphatic than UU 
wadiste. 

Istie is thus declined : — 

Singular. 
M, K JV. 

JV. ist'-ic, ist'-sec, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc, A*. 
Ae. ist'-unc, ist'-anc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uo. Ae, 
db. ist'-oc. ist'-ac. ist'-oc. 

mU is declined in the same manner. 

4. Ce, intensive, is sometimes added to the several cases of hie^ and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns ; as, hujusee^ , 
huscty /uiseCf hisee ; iU&ct, istdee^ ejuace, isUtece^ iisce. When ne, interro^ra- 
live, is also annexed, ce becomes ei ; as, hteednej hosdine, Idsclne ; iatueiAHt^ 
isUiceinef istosdine ; iUicdlne, iUanedne, 

r>. To the ^nitives singular of the demonstrative and relative pronouns, 
modif the genitive of modus, is often annexed, either with or without an 
intervening particle ; as, kujusmddi, or hupuiam(^, of this sort ; cnjtu- 
mddif ^tc. 

6. Dem is annexed to ts, forming idem, the same, which b 
thus declined : — 



PluraL 
M, F. jr. 

\ laif-mc 



Jf, i'-dem, 
G, e-jus -dem, 
D, e-i'-dem, 
Ae, e-un'-dem, 

V. 

Ah, e-o'-dem. 



Singular. 

F. 
e'-&-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
e-an'-dem, 

e4i'-dem. 



JV. 

i'-dem, 
e-jus'-demiy 
e-i'-dem, 
i'-dem, 

e^-dem. 
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Plmrd. 

M. F. Jf. 

Jf. i-I'<dem, c-e'-dem, e'-iwleni, 

O. e-o-rttn'-dem. e-a-run'-dem, e-o-run'-dem, 

Ij C e-is'-dem, or > C e-is'-dem, or > C e-is'-dem, or 

* { i-U'-dem, J \ i-is'-dom, ) ( i-is'-dem, 

Jic e-Kw'-dem, e-as'-deniy e^-i-dem, 

-. C e-is'-dem, or > C e-is'*dejn, or\ C e-is'-dem, or 
*^*- I i-ia'-dem. J { i-is'^m. 5 { i-b'-dem. 

NoTx. In compound pronoons, m before d it changed into n / ta, odi- 
iCraty &c. 

INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 135. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render 
an object emphatic 

To this class belong ipse, and the intensive compounds 
already mentioned. ^^ 133, 2, and 134, 4. 
Ipse is thus declined : — 

Singvlat. PluraL 

M. F. JV. M. F. JSr. 

ip'-si, ip'-sae, ip'-sa, 



N» ip'Hse, ip'-sa, ip'-sum, 
G. ip-si'-us,ip-si'-us,ip-sl'-us, 
D. ip'-si, ip'-si, ip'-si, 
Ac, ip'-sum, ip'-sam, ip'-sum, 

V. 

Ab, ip'-so. ip'-si. ip'-so. 



ip-s6'-rum, ip-sa'-rum,ip-s6 -rum, 
ip'-sis, ip'-sis, ip'-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa, 



ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 



Remarks, 

1. Ipse is commonly subjoined to nouns or pronouns ; as, Jupiter ipse, 
<K ipse, Jupiter himself, i&c. 

2. A nominative ipsus, and a superlative ipstssimuSf his very self, are 
found in comic writers. 

3. The compounds eapse^ eampse, and reapse, are contracted for ed ipsd^ 
tarn ipsam, and re ipsA, 

RELATIVE PKONOUNS. 

^ 136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre- 
ceding noun. 

They are gut, who, and the compounds quicunque and guts' 
guts, whoever. 

In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are oAen relatives ; but 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They serve 
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to introduce a proposition, limiting or explaining a preceding noun, to whlek 
they relate, and which is called me antecedent. 

Qui is thus declined : — 

Singular, PlurdL 

M F. M M. R JV. 

qui, qusB, qu2e, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo'-nim, 

qui^-bus, qui'-bus, qui'-bus, 

quoSy quas, qus. 



N. qui, quae, quod, 

G. cu'-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 

7>. cui,* cui, cui, 

Ac, quem, quam, quod, 



il^.quo. qui. quo. 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



Remarks. 

1. Qui is sometimes used for the ablative singular, in all genders, and 
rarely for the ablative plural. To the ablatives quo, qud, and ^1, cum is 
sometimes annexed ; but it is usually placed before the ablative plural. 

2. Quels and guis are sometimes used in the dative and ablative plvral 
for quibus, Cujus and eta were anciently written quojus and quai, 

QmcunquCf or quicumqUe, is declined like qui. 

QiM is sometimes separated firom eunque, by the inteiposition of one or 
more words. 

Quisquis is thus declined : — 

Singular. Pltaral. 

M. F. JV. M. 

JV*. quis'-quis, quis'-quis, quid'-quid, I JV*. qui'-qui, 

jJc. quem'-quera, quid'-quid, I D, qui-bus'-qul-bus. 

M. quo'-quo. . qua'-qu&. quo'-quo. I 

Note. Quicquid is sometimes used /or quidquid, Qttiqui )br quisquiM 
occurs in Plautus. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 137. Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to 
inquire which of a number q( objects is intended. 
They are 

o *!•!»!« T, ? \ ^^ ^ ^^ ^ Ecquis ? ) Cujus ? whose t 

Qui ? ] Ecquisnam ? V 15 any one ? Cujas ? of what 

7i ' ' s { which 7 wJuU ? Numquis ? S country f 
Iq^uinamr ^ 

1. Quis is commonly used substantively ; qui, adjectively. 
Qui is declined like qui the relative. 

* Pronounced ki. See $9. 
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Quis is thus declined : — 

Singular, Plural, 

M. F. JSr. M. F. M 



N', quis, quas, quid, 
G. cu-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 
D. cui, ""' "■" 

Ac, quem, 

V. 

Ab. quo. 




qui, quaB, qu«, 

quo'-rum, qua^-rum, quo'-rnm, 

qui-bus, qui'-buSy qui'-bus, 

quos, quas, qux, 

qui'-bus. qui'*bu9. qui'-bus. 



Remarks an qjjis and ^ui. 

(a.) Quis ifl sometimef used by comic writers in the fbminine. and even 
in the neuter. So also quisnam,quisque and quisquam occur as feminine. 

(b,) Qui is used for "the ablative of quit and qui, in all genders^ as it i« foi 
that of the relatiye qui. 

(c.) Quis and qui have sometimes the signification of indefinite pronouns 
(some one, any oneS, especially after ee, «t, ne, nisi, num, quo, quanio, and 
quum. They are also occasionally used in the sense of qualis 7 what sort .' 

2. The compounds quisTUUn and qtdnam hava the signification 
and declension of quis and qui respectively. 

3. Ecquis and numquis, or ntui^ms, are declined and used 
like quis. 

But ecqua is sometimes found in the nominative ungular feminine ; and 
the neuter plural of nunquis is nunqua. 

Ecqui and nunqui also occur, declined like the intersogative ftct, and, 
like Uiat, used adjectively. 

4. Ecquisnam is declined like ecquis ; but it is found only in 
the singular ; — in the nominative in all genders, and in the abla* 
live masculine. 

5. Ctgus is also defective: — 

Singtdar. Pbtral. 

M. F. JV. F. 

JV. cu'-jus, cu'-Ja, cu'-jum, | JV. 6u-js, 

^e, cu'-jum, cu'-jam, • — I -^c cu'-jas. 

Jib. — cu'-ja. I 

6. Cujas is declined like an adjective of one termination ; 
ctijas, cujdtis. It is found in the genitive and accusative sin- 
gular, and the nominative plural. 

Note. The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used, in dependent 
clauses, when there is no question. They are then called ind^nites ; as, 
iiefdo quis sit, I know not who he is. Qui, in this sense, is found for 
quis; as, qui sit apirit, he discloses who he is. 
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INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

^ 138. Indefinite pronouns are such as denote an ob- 
ject, in a general manner, without indicating a particular 
individual. They are 

AlTquis, some one, Qnisquam, anyone. Quidam, a certain one 

Siquis, tf any, Quispiam, some one. Quilibet, ) any one you 

Neqiiis, lest any. Unusquisque, each, Quivia, ) please. 
Quisque, ecery one. 

1. Aliquis is thus declined : — 

Singular, 



JV. 
G. 
D. 
Ac, 
y 


Jd, 

al'-I-quis, 
al-i-ca'-ju8, 
al'-!-cui, 
al'-l-quem, 


F, 

al'-I-qua, 
aI-i-cQ'-ju8, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-I-quam, 


JV. 
al'-I-quod, or quid, 
al-i-caMu8, 
al'-r-cui, 
al'-I-quod, or quid. 


Ah. 


al'-I-quo. 


alM-quA. 
Plural. 


ai'-I-quo. 


G, 
D. 

Ac. 
V. 
Ah. 


M, 

al'-I-qui, 
al-i-qu6'-rum, 
a-liq'-fil-bus,* 
al'-I-quo9, 


F. 

alM-qu8B, 
al-i-qua'-rum, 
apliq'-ul-bua, 
al'-I-quaa, 


JV. 

al'-I-qua, 
al-i-qu5'-rum, 
a-liq'-ul-bus, 
al'-I-qua, 


a-liq'-at-bus. 


a-liq'-ul-bus. 


a-liq'-ul-bu«. 



2. Siquis and nequis are declined in the same manner. 

But ihej aometimes have qwe in the nominatire singular feminine. 

Atl^y simd, and nequif are found for aliquis, &c., and the ablatives aUqui 
and stqui also occur. 

Allmddf siquidf and nequidf like quidf are used substantively ; dtXquod^ 
&c., like qiufdy are used adjectively. 

3. Quisque, quisquam, and quispiam, are declined like quis. 
But in the neuter singular, quisque has quodque, quidque, or quieque; 

quisquam has quidquam or quicquam; and quispiam lohB quodpiam, qvidr 
piam, or quippiam, 

Ql^Usquam wants the plural, and quispiam is scarcely used in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, qwepiam, 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, and both 
words are declined. 

Thus unusquisque, uniuscujusque, unicuique, ^numquemque, &c. The 
neuter is unumquod^e, or unumquidque. It has no plural. 

5. Quidam, quiUbet, and quivis, are declined like ^t, except 
that they have quod, or quid, in the neuter. 

Quidam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and geniUvte 
plural ; as, quondam, quorundam, &c, 

• Pronounced a-lik'-wt-bus. See JJ 9, and 19, 4. 
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^ 1 B9» The possessive are derived from the substantive 
pronouns^ and from quu^ and designate something belong- 

mg to their primitives. 

They are meus, tuuSj suus^ TWSicTj vesteT*, and ci^us. 3f€USf 
tuus, and suus^nre declined like hanus. (^ 105.) Mcus has in 
the vocative singular masculine mi, and very rarely meu^M 

Ch^us is also declined like bonus ; but it is defective. See 
§ 137, 5, 

i^oster and vester are declined hkepiger. See § IOC. 

Remarks ^ 

1* The termmatifHi pie intensiTe is sometimes mrnexed to Uie ablative 
singular of the posse euive projioans ; asjsuopte pondire, by its own weight ; 
fuaptt vianUf by his own hanit. 

2. Situs , 1 ike its primitive jut ^ h as al ways a re flc s i ve signi fkati on. Tli pse 
pronouns one hence ooiled rejlczive. JV^2/^| tuua^ nosteTj and mester^ are altK> 
used reftexively^ when Ihe flnbje<::t of the propoalUon b of tlic lirst or 
second person. See § ISsJ, 

PATRIAL PEONOUNS. ♦ 

These are nostras and ciyas. See § 137, 6, They are de- 
clined like adjectives of one termination ; aa^ nQStraSf nostrdtis. 



. VERBS. 

<5* 140* A verb is a word by which something is af- 
Jirmed of a person or thing. 

That of which any thing is affirmed is called the ^uhjtci 
of the verb, 

A verb either expresses an action or state ; as, putr legit ^ the 
boy reads ; virtus lauddtur, virtue i& praised ; equus currit^ the 
horse runs ; aqua calefy the water is warm ; — or it connects an 
attribute with a subject ; as, terra est rotunda^ the earth is round. 

All TBTba belong to the fotmer of these classes ^ eicept sum^ I am^ the 
mofit common use of which la, to connect an attribute wilh a aubjeot- 
When so used, it la called a copula. 

^ 141, Verbs are either active or neuter, 
I, An active verb expresses such an action as requires 
the addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, amo tc^ 
I love thee; suquitur consulemj he follows the consul. 

Most active verbs may express action in two wayap ^d, for 
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this purpose, have two forms, which are called the active and 
passive voices. 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person or thing, called the oi^ect ; as, pu^ legii 
librum^ the boy is reading a book. 

2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as being 
acted upon by the agent ; as, liber iegitur a puero, a bopk 19 
read by the boy. 

Remark. By comparing the two preceding examples, it will \» ieen 
tliat they have tlie same meaning. The passive voice may thus be dub- 
Btituled at pleasure for the active, by making the object of the active the 
subject of the passive, and placing tne subject of the active in the ablative 
case, with or without the preposition a or a6, according as it is a voluntary 
or involuntary agent. The active form is used to direct the attention 
especially to tne agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the object, in the other the agent, is fre- 
quently omitted, and lefl indefinite ; as, puer legit, the boy is reading, 1. e. 
librvm, lUiras, &c., a book, a letter, &c. ', virtus laudMur^ virtue is praised, 
i. e. ah hominilms^ by men. 

The two voices are distinguished from each other by peculiar 
terminations. 

<^ 142. II. A neuter verb expresses such an action or 
stale, as does not require the addition of an object to com- 
plete the sense ; as, equus curritf the horse runs ; ego sedeo, 
I sit. 

Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are usually 
translated by an active verb in English. Thus indulgeo, I indulge, noceo, 
I hurt, pareo, I obey, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such verbs denote rather a state than an action, and their sense would be more 
exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective ; as, << I am indul- 
gent, 1 ain hurtful,*' &c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an ^j^ct after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by an ellip- 
sis. Thus credo properly signifies to ijUrust, and, in this sense, admits an 
object; as, crtdo tUn saiHtem mtam, I intrust my safety to you ; but it 
usually means to believe ; as, crede miliif believe me. 

Remark 1. Neutei verbs have, in general, only the form of 
the active voice. They are, however, sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passive voice. 

2. The neuter verba audeo, I dure fjido, I trust, gaudeOf I rejoice, and 
soleo, I am wont, have the passive ^rm in the perfect and its cognate 
tenses ; as, omsus surrif I dared. These verbs are called netUer passiv€9, 

3. The neuter verbs vapHlOf I am beaten, and veneo, I am sold, have aa 
active form, but a passive meaning, and are called neutral passives. 

4. ^ome verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 
of the passive voice. These are called deponent verbs, from de- 
ponOy to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive significaticm ; as, sequor, I follow ; morior, I die. 

NoTs. Verbs are sometimes said to be traimti^ and iiOrmukive, rather 
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than active and neater. The fbnner tenns aie more aignifioaiit, but the 
latter are more commonly used, and have the same meaniof . 

To verbs, besides voices, belong mood$j tenseij mmben^ 
and persons 

BIOODa 

^ 143. Moods are forms of the verb, denoting the 
manner of the action or state expressed by the verb. There 
are in Latin four moods — the indicative, the sutjunctive, the 
imperaiive, and the infinitive, 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
b used in independent and absolute assertions ; as, amOy I 
love ; amdboy I shall love. 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to express an action or state simply as conceived 
by the mind ; as, n me obsecret, redibo ; if he entreat me, 
I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, or entreating; as, amOf 
love thou. 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to denote an action or state indefinitely, without 
limiting it to any person or thing as its subject ; as, amaref 
to love. 

TENSES. 

^ 144. Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the 
times of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
future ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed. From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 

- 2. They are called the present y imperfect, Juture, perfect^ 
pluperfect, W[id future perfect tenses. 

Present C action ^ amo, I love, or am loying ; Present tense. 
Fait < not com- > atndbam. I was loving ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ( pleted; ) amObo, I shall love, or be loving ; Future temse. 

Present C action ^ amdviy I have loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > amariram, I had loved ; Pluperfect tense. 
Futnre ( pleted ; ) amaviro, 1 shall have loved ; Future perfect tense. 
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3. There is the same number of tenses in the passive roice 
in which actions not completed are represented by simple forms 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present C action ^ aTnar^ I am loved ; Present tense. 
Past < not com- > amdbarf I was loved ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ( pleted ; ) amabor^ I shall be loved \ FiOure tense. 

Present C action ^ amdtus sum^ or fidf I have been loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > amdtiLS eram, oTfuiram, I had been loved ; Pluperfect. 
Future ^ pleted ; ) amdtus erOf or fiarOf I shall have been loved ; Future 

[Perfect. 

^ 145» I. The present tense represents an action as 
now going on, and not completed ; as, amoy I love, or am 
loving. 

I. Any existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed 
by this tense ; as, apudParthos, signum datur tympano ; among 
the Parthians, the signal is given by a drum. 

2. The present tense mav also denote an action which has existed for 
some time, and which still exists ; as, tot annos bella gero ; for so many 
years I have waged, and am still Waging war. 

3. The present tense is sometimes used to describe past actions, in order 
to give animation to discourse ; as, desiliunt ex eqviSf provdlant in primum ; 
they dismount, they fly forward to the front. 

II. The imperfect tense represents an action as going on 
at some past time, but not then completed ; as, amabam^ I 
was loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 
past action ; as, hgebam, I was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an action which had existed for some Ume, and 
which was still existing at a certain past time ; as, audUbat jamdudum 
verba ; he had long heard, and was still hearing the words. 

3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters, with refer- 
ence to tlie time of tlieir being read ; as, expectdbamj I was expecting, 
(when I wrote). 

4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes intention or preparation to act 
at some past time ; as, oUm dim daham^ formerly when I was ready to 
give. 

III. The future tense denotes that an action will be going 
on hereafter, without reference to its completion ; as, araaboy 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just 
completed, or as completed in some indefinite past time , 
as, amdvi, I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite ; in the lat- 
ter, which is more common, it is called the perfect indefinite. 
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f. "The pluperfect tense represents a past action as com- 
pleted, at or before the time of some other past action or 
event; as, litteras scripsmm, anteqaam ntmcius venit ; 1 
had written the letter, before the messenger arrived. 

VI. The ftUure perfect tense denotes that an action wiU 
be completed, at or before the time of some other future 
action or event ; as, cum ccenavero, prq/icwcar ; when IshaU 
have supped, I will go. 

This tense is oflen, but improperly, oalled the futurt subjunctive. It has 
the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second fur 
turein. £nglish. 

Note. The present, imperfect, and future tenses passive, in English, 



do not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ac- 
tion which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus laudar 
signifies, not << I am praised," but << I am in \\^e act of being praised," or. 



tion which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus Umdor 
signifies, not '* I am praised," but '^ I am in \\^e act of bei 
if such an expression is admissible, '* I am bemg praised." 

Remark 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only 
in the indicative mood. 
2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past, but no 

future lenses. 

The tenses of the subjtinctive mood have less deiiniteness of meaning, 
L tnose of the ' 

signs, may < , ^ 

in certain connections, be translatedf by mieht, "couldf toouldf or should / 



in regard to time, than tnose of the indicative. Thus the present and per- 
fect, besides their common signs, may or can, may have or can have, must. 



11 «^ci ku.111 utfiiiAcvuvfUB, uc ucu<a&cii«;u wjr T»wf*», i/vwm*, iw««4*, ui «MV*uf* , 

might havo^ could have, &o. The tenses of mis mood must often, also, be 
translated by the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more fuU 
account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
see § 260. 

3. The imperative mood has but one tense, which is called 
the present, but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. 

4. The infinitive mood has three tenses — the present, perfect, 
and future ; the first of which denotes an incomplete,the second 
a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 

NUMBERS. 

^ 146. Numbers are forms of the verb, denoting the 
unity or plurality of its subject. Verbs, like nouns, have 
two numbers—the singular and the plural. 

PERSONS. 

<^ 147. Persons are forms of the verb^ appropriated to 
the different persons of the subject, and accordingly called 
the first, second, and third persons. i v^^^i^ 
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1. As the imperative mood expresses the action which a sec^ond 
or third person is required to perform, it has terminations cor- 
responding to those persons only. 

2. The signification of the infinitive mood not being limited to 
any subject, it admits no change to express either number or 
person. ' 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons 
of each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods in both 
voices : — 

Active^ Passive. 

Person. 1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Sittgulcar. — s, t ; r, ris, tur ; 

Plural, mus, tis, nt. mur, mini, ntur. 
These may be called personal terminations. 

Remark 1. The first person singular, in the active voice, ends either in 
» or in IL vowel. 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person singu- 
lar, and in one of the forms of the third person plural. 

3. The passive form above given applies to the simple tenses only. 

4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons being suficientlv 
distinguished by the terminations of the verb. 



PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINE^. 

^ 148. 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

1 Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has declension^ and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually ybtir participles — two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; amaturuSy about 
to love ; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a ^iture ; 
as, amdtus, loved, or having been loved ; amandus, to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici- 
ples of both voices. 

2. Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique cases, 
and expressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ab- 

* See $(105 and 111. 
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stract nouns, they are found only in the singular number ; as, 
amandi, of loving, 6lc. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension in 
the accusative and ablative singular ; as, amdtum, to love ; amdtu, 
to be loved. The supine in urn is called the former supine ; that 
in u, the IcUter. The former is commonly used in an active, the 
latter in a passive sense. 



CONJUGATION, 



t 



<^ 149. The conjugation of a verb is the regular forma- 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 
In the first conjugation, it is a long ; 

In the second, e long ; 

In the third, i short; 

In the fourth, i long. 

Note. Do, dare, to give, and such of its compounds as are of the first 
eonjugation, have d short before re, 

^ ISO* A verb consists of two parts — the root, and the 
verbal termination, 

1. The root of a verb consists of those letters which are not 
changed by inflection; as, am in amo, B.mdbam, smaverim, 
hmatus. This may be called the general root. 

2. There are also three special roots, from which, by the ad- 
dition of certain terminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed. The first of these roots is found in the present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine, or per- 
fect participle. 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second xoot is formed by adding, respectively, dv, ev, 
and iu, to the general root ; and the thii'd root by a similar ad- 
dition of dtUy etuy and ttit. 

Many verbs, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do almost all in the sec- 
ond, a great part adding u and itu, instead of ev and etu. 

4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the 
same as the first, or is formed from it by adding s ; the third 
root is formed by adding tu, See§ 171. 
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NoTi. Ib the lecond lad fburth conjngmtioBt, e and t before o are 
considered as belonging not to tlie root, but to tbe termination. In verba 
whose second or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root often 
undergoes some change in the parts derived from them. 

5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remain* 
ing letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each 
conjugation, except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished 
by a peculiar connecting vowel, which b the same as character* 
izes the infinitives. See §149. 

In the third conju^tion, the connecting vowel is generally e or t. In 
the second and fourth conjugations, and in verbs in to of the third, a sec- 
ond connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
conjugation ; as, a in doceanty u in capmnt^ &c. 

In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel often disappears, or is changed in the parts derived from 
those roots ; but it is almost always found in the parts derived from the 

It root. 



% 



<^ 151. 1. From the Jlrst root are derived, in each voice, 
the present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive. 
From this root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, 
and the future participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative ; the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in um, and the future participle, the latter of which, with 
the verb esse, constitutes the future infinitive. 

From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
w, and the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
verb sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are de- 
rived from the second root The future infinitive passive is 
formed from the supine in urn, and iri, the present infinitive 
passive of the verb eo, to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in um,* and 
the present infinitive, are called the principcd parts of the verb, 
because fiom the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voice, the principal parts are the present indica- 
tive and infinitive, and the perfect participle. 

4> 1 52. The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these 
to the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 

* As the supine in urn is wanting in most verbs, the third root must often be dcte>> 
mined from tne perfect participle, or the future participle active. 
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In analyzing a verb, the voice, penon, and nnrober, are aaeertained bj the 
personal terminations. See § 147, 3. The conjugation^ mood, and tenae^ 
are, in general, determined by the letter or letters which mtervene between 
the root of the verb and those terminations. Thus in aimah4mmM^ miu de- 
notes tliat the verb is of the active voice, olural number, and ftrst person ; 
ha denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense; and the coii« 
nectin^ vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in am^ 
remifUf mini denotes the j^sive voice, i^lural number, and second person ; 
re, the subjunctive mood, imperfect tense ; and a, as before, the first conju- 
gation. 

Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal ter- 
mination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain kmits. In such cases, the conjugation ma^ be 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms 
are alike in the same conjugation, Uiey can only be distinguished by the 
sense. Thus atnimus and doUmus have the same termination ; but, as 
amo is of the first, and doceo of the second conjugation, the former is de- 
termined to be the subjunctive, the latter the indicative, present Rtgmr 
may be either future indicative, or present subjunctive— r«^mu« either 
present or perfect indicative. 

^ 153* Sum, I am, id called an auxiliary verb, because it 
is used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it 
is sometimes called the substantive verb. It is very irregular 
in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed from the first 
root. Its imperfect and future tenses seem to have been 
formed from the second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
to have been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a plu- 
perfect and future perfect It is thus conjugated : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Prti. Indie Pres. Iqfin. Per/. Indie Fid. Pmt 
Sum, es'-se, fii'-i, fii-tCk^-nis. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular* Floral. 

" , sum, / am, su'-mus, loe artf 

i \s. es, thou arl^ es'-tis, y^ are^ 

[ 3. est, hjRts; sunt, thty art. 

Imperfect. 

1. e'-ram, /trcw, e-ra'-mus, t«e tcrere^ 

SI. e'-ras, thou wast^ e-ra'-tis, we wtre^ 

3. e'-rat, he was ; e'-rant, they were. 

* In the second person sin^lar in Eug^lish, the plural form you is eonuaoaiy used^ 
except in solemn discourse ; as, tu es, you are. 
t The plural pronoun of the second 'person is either ye or yom. 
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Future, ihally or vnU. 



1. ^'TQ^lMhaUbty 

a. e^-iis, ttott trttt 6e, 
a e'-ht,Aetria6e; 



er'-i-tis, ye imU 5e, 
e'-runt, mey will be. 



Perfect, have heen^ or was. 



1. fuM, /Aove freeti, 

2. fu-is'-ti, tftou hast bttn^ 
a fu'-ity Ae has htm ; 



fu'-I-mus, tot hact been, 
fu-is'-tis, yt have been^ 
fu-^'-nmt or -re, they have hem. 



Pluperfect. 



1. fti'-€-ram, I had been, 
2L iii'-^-ras, thou hadtt heen, 
a fu'-€-rat, he had been; 



fu-e-ra'-mus, toe had been, 
fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been, 
fii'-^rant, mey had been. 



Future Perfect, shall or will have. 



1. fh'-^ro, I shall have been, 
3. fu'-^ris, thou wQt Jiave been, 
3 W'^'ni, he unU have been ; 



fu-ei^-1-mus, toe shaU have besn, 
fu-er'-l-tis, ye vnU have been, 
fu'-£-rint, they unU have been. 



I may be, 



1. eim, I may be, 

2. sis, thou mayst 
a sit, ^ may oe ; 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, may, or can. 

si'-muSy toe may be, 
si'-tis, ye may be, 
ant, ihey may be. 



Imperfect, mighty could, would, or shotUd, 

es-sfe'-mus, ufe umdd be, 
es-86^-tis, ye umdd be, 
os'-sent, they would be. 



1. es^-sem, I would be, 
2L eaf'8es,thouwould8tbe, 
a es'-eet, he would be; 



Perfect. 



1. fu'-^-rim, I may have been, fli-er'-l-mus, u}e may have been, 

2. fu'-£-hs, thou mayst have been, fu-er'-i-tis, ye may have been, 
a fu'-€-rit, he may have been ; fu^-^-rint, they may have been. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have, 

1. fii-is'-sem, f would have been, fii-is-s&'-mus, we umdd have been, 
% fu-is'-ses, (hou wouldst have been, fu-is-sfe'-tis, y« umdd have been, 
a fu-is'-eet, he would have been ; fu-is'-sent, they would h^e ^een. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

3. 68, or ee'-to, be ihou^ ea'-te, or es-td'-te, be jfc, 

3. ea^-tOf kt him be ; Bwaf-to, let them be, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, es'-se, to be. 

Perfect fu-is'-se, to have been. 

Fuiure, fu-to'-rus es'-se, to be ahovi to be* 

PARTICIPLE. 
Ihdure. fu-ta'-rus, about to be. 

Remarki. 

^ 154* 1. A present participle ens seems to have been anciently 
dsed, and is now found in the compounds absens, prasensy and potens. 

2. The perfect^, and its derivative tenses, are formed firoman obsolete 
fitOf whence come also the participle futHrus, and an old sabjunctifv 
present fuamf fuaSf fuat ; , , fuant, 

3. Yxom. fuo are also derived the following : — 

SM, imperf, fo'-rem, fo'-res, fo'-ret; , , fo'-rent 

Ir^.pres. fo'-ie. 

These forms seem to have been contracted from fuirem^ 
&LC,, SLndfuire. Forem is equivalent in meaning to essem, but 
fore has, in most cases, acquired a future signification, equiva- 
lent to futurus esse, 

4. 5iem, sies, siety for sim, sis, sit, are found in ancient writers, as are 
also escit for erit, escunt for erunt, and fuvirint for fuirint, 

5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds, except possum ; 
but prosum has d after pro, when the simple verb begins with 
«; as, 

Ind.^es. pro'-sum, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
tmperf. prod'-6-ram, prod'-8-ras, &c. 

6. Possum is compouijded of potis, able, and sum. They 
are sometimes written separately, and then potis is the same in 
all genders and numbers. In composition, is is omitted in 
potis, and t, as in other cases, coming before s, is changed into 
5. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 
verb 13 dropped, and / at the beginning of the second root 
In every other respect, possum is conjugated like sum, wher- 
ever i * is found ; but the imperative, and parts derived firom the 
third root, are wanting. 
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Preg. Ind. Pre$. /i/. P^rf. Jnd. 

Fos'-sam, pos'-ie, pot'-u-i, I cmn^ ot I am Mb, 

INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCnVB. 
Pres. pofl'-flim, &c, 
Jmperf, pos'-sem, &c. 
Perf, pot-u'-«-rim, &c. 
Plup» pot-u-U'-sem, &c. 
INFINITIVE. 

Prts. pos'-se. 

Pmf. pot-u-is'-se. 

The following forms are also found 'f—pciesnm and possiem, &«., for 
voMtm, &«. ; potesse for posse; pnUstur for potest ;njid possUur for possii 



p i S. pos-8um,pot'-e8, pot'-est, 

' I P. poi'-BQ-mas, pot-es'-tis, por-sunt 
Imperj. pot'-fi-ram, &o. 
Fui, pot'-d-ro, 6lc. 

Perf, pot'-u-i, &c. 
Plup, pot-u'-d-nun. &c 
Fut. perf. pot-u'-S-ro, ox. 



^166. FIRST CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf, Ind, 
A'-mo, a-ma'-re, a-m&'-vi, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 



ptne. 
a-mi'-tum 



^ng. 


a-mo, 




I lave. 




a'-masy 




thou hvestf 




a'-mat. 




he loves ; | 


Plur. 


a*ina'-mu8y 




we love, 




a-ma'-tis, 




ye love. 




a'-mant, 




they lo^e* 




Imperfect. 




Sing. 


a-m&'-bam, 




I was loving, 




a-ma'-bas, 




thou wast loving, 




a-ma'-bat, 




he was loving ; 


Plur 


am-a-ba'-mu8, 




we were loving, 




am-a-ba'^tis, 




ye were loving, 




a-ma'-bant, 




they were loving. 




Future. 


shally oi 


• will. 


Sing. 


a-ma'-bo, 




I shall love, 




a-ma^-bis, 




thou wilt love. 




a-ma'-bil, 




he will love ; 


Plur. 


a-mab^-i-mus, 




we shall love. 




a<mab'-i-tis, 




ye will love. 




a-miK-bunt, 




they will love. 
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Perfect lov^, of have laved. 

am-ft-vis'-ti, tkau hast Unfed, 

a*ina'-vity he has h^ed; 

Phar. &*ma¥'-i-4iiu0y we home loved, 

am-a^vis'-tifly j^ have leved, 

aoHa-ye'^uBt or '-^f they have lotfed. 

Pluperfect 

Sinf^n a-may'-e-raDi, I had loved, 

a-mar'-e-raSy thou hadst loved, 

a-mav'-e-raty he had loved; 

Phtr am-a-ve-ra'-mus, we had loved, 

am-a-ve-ra'-tis, ye had loved, 

a-mav'-e-rant, they had laved. 

Future Perfect shall <» toiU have. 

Sing, a-mav'-^ro, I shall have loved, 

a-mav'-e-ris, thou wiU have loved, 

a-mav'-^e-rity he wiU have loved f 

Phar. am-a-ver'-i-nmSf we shall have loved, 

am^a-ver'-i-tb, ye wiU have loved, 

apmar'-S-rint, they wiU have loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present may, or can. 

a'-mem, I may Jove, 

a'-mes, thou mayst love, 

a'-meiy he may love ; 

Pitr. a-me'-mus, we may love, 

a-me'-tis, ye may hve, 

a'-menty they may hve. 

Imperfect might, could, would, or should. 

Sing, a-mli'-rein, Iwouldlove, 

a-md'-reSy thou wouldst love, 

a-ma -ret, he would love ; 

Phtr. am-a-re'-mus, we would love, 

am-a-re'-tis, ye would love, 

a^m&'-reot, they would love. 
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Perfect. 

Sing. a-maT'-§*rim, I may have hvtd^ 

a^mav^-g-ris, thou mayst have iaved^ 

a*mav'-e»rit, he may heme loved; 

PJur. am-a-Yer^-i-mu8, we may have loved, 

am-a-ver'-i-tis, ye may have loved, 

, a-mav'-e-Hnt, they may have loved. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have. 

Sing, am-a-vis'-sem, I would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-ses, thou wouldst have loved^ 

am-a-vis'-set, he would have loved; 

Pbtr. am-a-vis-se'-mu8, we would have lovea, 

am-a-TJs-se'otiSy ye would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-sent, they would have loved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, a'-ma, or a-ma'-to, love thou, 

a*m&'-to, let him love; 

Pbir. a-ma'-te, or am-a-to'-te, love ye, 

a-man'-to, let them love, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present, a-ma'-re, to love. 

Perfect, am-a-vis'-se, to have loved. 

F^iture. am-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to be about to bvi 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, a'-mans, loving. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus, about to hot. 

GERUND. 

G. a-man'-di, of loving; 

D. a-man'-do, to or for loving^ 

Ac. a-man'-dum, loving, 

Ab. a-man'-do, ^ by loving. 

SUPINE. 
Former, a-mfi'-tum, to love 
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^156. PASSIVE TOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indie* Pres. Infin, Ptrf. Pari. 
A'-mor, a-m&'-ri, a-mi'-^iu. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing, a'-mor, / am loved^ 

a-ma'-ris or -re, thou art loved, 

a-ma'-tur, he is loved; 

Plur, a-ma'-mur, we are loved, 

a-mam'-i-ni, ye are loved, 

a-man'-tur, they are loved. 

Imperfect. 

Sing, a-ma'-bar, I was loved, 

am-a-ba'-ris or -re, thou wast loved, 

am-a-ba'-tur, he was loved; 

Phir, am-a-ba'-mur, we were loved, 

am-a-bam'-i-ni, ye were loved, 

am-a-ban'-tur, they were hved. 

Future, shall or mU be. 

Sing, a-ma'-bor, I shall be loved, 

a-mab'-e-ris or -re, thou unit be loved, 

a-mab'-T-tur, he win be loved; 

Phr. a-mab'-i-mur, we shall be loved, 

am-a-bim'-i-ni, ye will be loved, 

am-a-bun'-tur, they will be loved. 

Perfect, have been, or was. 

Sing. a»ma'-tus sum or fu'-i, I have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, thou hast been loved, 

a-ma'-tus est or fu'-it, he has been loved ; 

Plur. a-ma'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mus« we have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis^ ye have been loved, 

arma'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re« they have been loved. 
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Pluperfect 

S. a-ma'-tus e'-ram or fu'-^-ram, / had been hved^ 

a-ma'-tus e'-ras or fu'-4-ra8, thou hadst been laved^ 

a-nia'«-tus e'-rat or fu'-S-rat, he had been loved; 

P. a-ma'-li e-ri -mtis or fu-«-ri'**raii8y toe nad^been loved, 

a-ma'-ti enri'-iis or fu-e-ra'^tii, ye had been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e -rant or fu'-6-rant, they had been loved, 

Future Perfect, ihall have been. 

S. a-ma'-tus e'-ro or fu'-S-ro, I shaU have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, thou wilt have been loved, 

a-ma -tus e'-rit or fu'-S-rit, he will have been loved ; 

P. a-ma'-ti er'-i-mus or fu-er^-l-mus, we shall heme been loved, 

a-ma'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, ye will have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-ruDtor fu'^-rint, they will have been loved 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may or can be. 

Sing. Bf-mer, I may be loved, 

a-me'-ris or -re, thou mayst be loved, 

a-me'-tur, he may oe loved ; 

Pbtr. a-me'-mur, we may be loved, 

a-mem'-i-niy ye may be loved, 

a-men'-tur, they may be loved 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should b^. 

Sing, a-ma'-rer, I would be loved, 

am-a-re'-ris or -ne, thou wouldst be hve^ 

am-a-re -tur, he would be loved; 

Plur. am-a-re'-mur, we would be loved, 

am-a-rem'-i-niy ye would be loved, 

am-aHren'-tur, they would be loved. 

Perfect. 

S. a*m&'-tu8 sim or fu'-^-rim, • I may have been loved, 
a-tn&'-tus sb or fu'-e-ris, thou mayst have been loved^ 

a-m&'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit, he may have been loved; 

P. a-m&'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-l-miis, we may have been loved, 

apm&'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, ye may have been laved, 
t^^na'-ti sint or fu'-S-rint, they may have been loved 
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Pluperfect, m^hi^ cotdd, wouldf or ihoidd have been. 
S, a-ma'-tus esK-sem or fu-is'-sem, 



a-ma'-tus es'Hses or fa-is'-ses, 
a-ma'-tus es'-set or fu-is'Hsety 
P. a-ma'-ti e&Hse'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, 
a^ma'-ti esHse'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
a^ma'-ti es'-sent or fu-is^-sent. 



I would have 
thou wouidst have 
he would hone 
we would have 
ye would have 
they would have ^ 



I 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing, a-ma^-re, or a-ma'-tor, 

a-ma'-tor, 
Phtr. a-mam'-I-niy 

a-man'-tofy 



be thou loved, 
let him be loved; 
be ye loved, 
let them be loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, anna'-ri, to be loved. 

Perfect. a-ma'-tu8 es'-se or fu-is'-se, to have been loved. 
Future, a-ma'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be hved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, a-ma'-tusy hved, or having been loved. 

Future, a-man'-dus, to be loved, 

SUPINE. 
Latter, a-ma'-tu, to be hved. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, am, are 
derired 

Active, Passive, 

Jnd, J>re9, amOf amor, 

— — imperf, anuldam, axadbar, 

— /ut, amdbo, umabor, 
Sutj.jires. amem, ain«r, 

— tmperf, anuirem, aindrer, 
ImperaL ama, amdre^ 
hkf.pfts, Btxadre, nmdrt, 
JPart. prts, amofw, 

— — fuL amoiM&a. 
Genmi, wsaandL 

9» 



From the second root, 
amav, are derived 

Active. 
bid. per/, am&vt, 

— plup. amav^om, 
'•^^ f%d. ptrf, ama v^ro, 
Buijj. perf, amavWm, 

— pltm, amavitjem, 
Inf, per/, amavme, 

From the third root, 
Tnf. fut, amaturti^ esse, 
PaH.fut. .nmatilrtM, 

per/. 

Form, Sup. amfttum. 



From the third 
root, aymUic, are 

derived 

Passive, 
am&tut sum, ice, 
am&Uu enm, dee. 
am&tut ero, See, 
am&tuf sim, Slc, 
am&tiu^ essem. See. 
am&tiu esse, &«. 

am&tuOT iri. 



amattu. 
Lot. Sttp. 
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^ 167. SECOND CONJUGATION* 



ACTIVE TOICE. PA88ITE TOieS. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Mo'-ae-or, 

Pres. Inf, mo-ne'-re, 

Perf* Ind. mon'-u-i, 

J^ine, mon'-l-tum. 



Pris. Ind. nKZ-ne-or, 
Pres, Inf. mo-ne'-n, 
Perf. Pari. mott'-I-tiii. 



1 advise. 

SKng. mo'-ne-o, 
mo'-nes, 
mo -net; 

Plur. mo-ne -mus, 
mo-ne-tis, 
mo'-nent. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

lam advUed. 
Sing, mo'-ne-or, 



mo-ne -ris or -re, 
mo-ne -tur ; 
Plur. mo-ne'-mur, 
mo-nem-I-ni, 
mo-nen'-tur. 



i was advising. 

8. mo-ne'-bam, 
mo-ne'-bas, 
mo-ne'-bat ; 

P. mon-e-ba-mus, 
mon-e-ba'-tis, 
mo-ne-bant. 



Imperfect. 



I was advised. 

8. mo-ne -bar, 

mon-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-bd^-tur ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mur, 
mon-e-bam^-oi, 
mon-e'baii'-tur. 



Future! 



I shall or will advise. 

8. mo-ne'-bo, 

mo-ne-bis, 

mo-ne'-bit; 
P. mo-neb'-i-mus, 

mo-neb'-T-tis, 

mo-ne'-bunt 



I shall or will be advised^ 

8. mo-ne'-bor, 

mo-neb'-€-ris or -re 

mo-neb'-I-tur ; 
P. mo-neb'-I-mur, 

mon-e-bim'-I-ni, 

mon-e-bun'-tur. 
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ACTIVE. 

Iddvued^ or have adtutd, 
S, mon'-u-iy 
mon-u-is'-ti, 
mon'-u-it ; 
P. mo-nu'-i-musy 
mon-a-is'-tis, 
mon-a-e'-mnt or -re. 



PA86IVI. 



Perfect* 



i was or have been admeed. 

8, inon'4-tu8 sum or fu'-i, 
mon'-i-tus es or fcnis'-ciy 
mon'-I-tus est or fa'*it ; 

P. mon'4-ti sa'-nms or fu'4-miii9 
mon'-t-ti es'-tis or fo-is'-tii, 
mon'4-ti sunt, ftK^-nmt or -re. 



I had advised. 

S, mo-nu'-e-raniy 
mo-nu'-^-raSy 
mo-nu'-^rat ; 

P. mon-u-e-ra'-muSy 
mon-u-e-ra'-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rant. 



Pluperfect. 

J had been advised. 

S. mon'-t-tuf e'-ram or fu'-l^-raniy 
mon'-i-tus e'-ras or fu'-^-ras, 
mon'-i-tus e'-rat or fu'-c-rat ; 

P. mon'-i-ti e-r&'-mus or fu-e-:^-miii, 
mon'-i-ti e-r&'-tb or fu-e-ra'-tiby 
mon'-I-ti e -rant or fu'-e-raiit. 



Future 
I shall have advised. 



S. mo-nu'-e-ro, 
iBO-iiu'-e-ris» 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er^-I-mus, 
nion-u-er'-i-tMy 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



S. 



Perfect. 

I shall have been advised. 
mon'4-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
mon -i-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-i^tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 
mon'-i-ti er^-i-musorfu-er'-l-muSy 
mon'-f-ti er'-l-tis or fo-er'-i-tisy 
mon'-i-ti e'-nmt or fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. 



I may or can advise. 

S. mo'-ne-am, 
nnZ-ne-aSy 
mo'-ne-at ; 

P. mo-ne-a'-mitf, 
nuMie>&'-tifl, 
nuy-Be-ant 



I may or can be advued. 
8. mo'-ne-ar, 

mo^ne-a'-ris or -re, 
mo-ne-a'-tur ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-mur, 
mo-ne-am'-i-ni, 
mo-ae-an'-liir. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVB. 

Imperfect. 

I might f could f wauldf or 
should be advised, 
8, mo-ne'-rer, 

mon-e-re'-ris or nre, 
mon-e-re'-tur ; 
P. mon-e-re'-mury . 
mon-e^rQm'-I-niy 
mon-e-ren'-tur. 



Imighi^ could^ toouldj or 

should advise. 

8. mo-ne -rem, 

mo-ne'-reSy 

mo-D^'-i^t ; 

P. mon-e-re'-muSy 

mon-e-re'-tisy 

mo-ne'-rent. 



I may have advised. 

8. mo-nu'-e-riniy 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-S-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-l-mus, 
mon-u-er'-l-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



Imightf could^ wovldy or 
should have advised.. 

8, mon-u-is'-sem, 
mon-u-is'-ses, 
mon-u-is'-set ; 

P. moD-u-is-se'-mus, 
mon-u-is-se'-tis, 
inon-u-is'-sent. 



Perfect. 

I may have been advised. 

8, mon'-i-tu8 sim or fu'-e-rimy 
mon'-l-tus sis or fii'-€-ris, 
mon'-i-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-I-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-Sfmus, 
mon'-!-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
mon'4-ti sint or fu'-^-rint 

Pluperfect. 
I mighty could y would y or should 
have been advised. 

8, mon'-{-tu8 es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
moD'-I-tuu es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
mon'-i-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. mon'4-ti es-se'-mus or fu-i»-6e •moSy 
mon'-l-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tiSy 
mon'-7-ti es -sent or fu-is'-seot. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 





advise thou. 




be thou advisedj^ 


8. 


mo-ne, or mo-ne'-to, 


8 


mo-De'-re, or mo-ne'-tor. 




mo-ne'-to ; 




mo-ne'-tor ; 


P. 


mo-ne'-te, or mon-e-to'-te. 


P. 


mo-nem'-T-ni, 




mo-Den'-to. 




mo-nen'-tor. 



INFINITIVfi MOOD. 



Pres. mo-De'-re, to advise. 

Perf. mon-u-is^Hse, to have ad- 
vised. 

jFViI. mon-i-tu'-rus es'-se, to be 
about to advise. 



Pres. mo-ne^-ri, to be advised. 
Perf. mon'-i-tus es'-se or fu-is'* 

se, to have been advised. 
Put. moD'-T-tum i'-ri» to ht 

about to be advised 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE, 

PARTICIPLES, 

PrcB. mo'-nens, adtidng. I ^erf. mon'-T-tU5, admsed. 

admst, I vised. 

GERUND. 
G. moHieiiMi, of advising^ 

Ah. mo-nea'do. « 

SUPINES- 
Former. mon'-I-tum, to udoise. \ Latter. mon'4*ta) Hbeudoised. 

Formation of the Tenses. 

From the eeconcl From the tliird root, 
root, monuj are m^aUu, are 

derived, derived, 

Active. Passive, 

InL petfi monut, monltiM turn, &«. 
— * plup. moiiu^rani, moniuu eram. dee. 
— /i<<. petf. moaairOf monRut ero, ete. 
SubJ, per/. monu^rtjn, moaltut tim, A&e. 
— - plup. monvd$sem, monltiu esseih. 4ce. 
in/, per/: raonuiMe, tMoRiif esse, Am. 

From the third root, 
M,fiU. monitaraw esse, aoollufli bA, 
FarL/uL monituna, 
— ^- per/, woiilttt*, 



From the first roo^ mmi) axe 
dexlved, 



Ind. pre*. 



^.pres. 
^ imperf. 
Jmperat. 
/ly . pres. 
Part,pre», 

Geruiuu 



Active. 

moneo, 

mon^&om, 

maniho, 

moaeatn, 

moniremf 

mone, 

mon^rc, 



Passive. 

moaeor, 

monibarf 

mouiboTf 

modoear, 

moalrer, 

maairtf 



^168. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Re'-go, 

Pres. Inf. reg'-e-re, 

Perf Ind. rex'-i, 

nne. rec'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. re'-gor, 
Pres. Inf. rc'-gi, 
Perf. Part, rec'-lui. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Presents 



I rule. 
Bing. re'-go, 



PJur. 



re'-gis, 
re'-git ; 
reg'-l-maiy 
reg-f-tiSy 
re'-gunt. 



lamndtd. 

Sing, re'-gor, 

reg'-S-riB ar -re, 

reg'-T-tur ; 
Plur. reg'-I-mur, 

re-giin'-!-iii# 

'®'?Se'?S*Google 
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ACTIVE. 

I was ruling. 
£L re-ge'-bam, 

re-ge'-bas, 

re-ge'-bat ; 
P. reg-e-ba'-mus, 

reg-e-b&'-tis, 

re-ge'-bant 

1 ihdU or wiU rule. . 

S. re'-ganiy 

re'.gea, 

re'-get; 
P. re-ge'-mu8, 

re-ge'-tis, 

re'-geDt 

I ruled or have ruled. 
8. rex'-i, 

rex-is'-ti, 

rex'-it ; 
P. rex'4-ina8, 

rex-is'-tis, 

rex-6'-runt or -re. 



Imperfect. 



PASSIVEl 



1 had ruled. 

8. rex'-6-ram, 
rex'-S-ras, 
rex'-g-rat ; 

P. rex-e-ra'-mus, 
rex-e-ra'-tis, 
rex'-6-rant. 



I shall have ruled. 
8. rex'-g-ro, 

rex'-6-ris, 

rex'-S-rit ; 
P. rex-er'-l-mus, 

rex-er'-i-tia, 

rex'-6-rint. 



I was ruled. 

8. re-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris or -re^ 
reg-e-b&'-tur ; 

P. reg-e-ba'-mur, 
reg-e-bam'-I-ni, 
reg-e-ban'-tur. 

Future. 

I shall or wiU he ruled 
8. re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 
re-ge'-tur ; 
P. re-ge'-mur, 
re-gem-!-ni, 
re-gen'-tur. 

Perfect. 

I was or have been ruled. 
8. rec'-tus sum or fti'-i, 
rec'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
rec'-tus est or fu'-it ; 
P. rec'-ti su'-mus or fu'-!-mu8, 
rec'*ti es'-tis or fa-is'-tis, 
rec'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 

Pluperfect. 

I had been ruled. 
8, rec'-tus e'-ram or fu'-S-ram, 
rec'-tus e'-ras or fo -e-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-rat or fu'-6-rat ; 
P. rec'-ti e-ra'-mus or fii-e-r&-mii8y 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-rant or fu'-^-rant. 

Future Perfect. 

IshaU have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
rec'-tus e'-ris or fu'-S-ris, 
rec'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-l-mus or fu-er'-l-mus, 
rec'-ti er'-!-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-runtor fu'-S-rint 
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ivn 



ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I may or can ruk. 
8, re'-gam, 

re'.gas, 

re'-gat ; 
P. re-ga'-mu8| 

re-ga'-tis, 

re'-gant. 



J may or can be ruled. 
8, re'-gar, 

re-ga'-ris or -re, 

re-ga'-tur ; 
P. re-ga'-mur, 

re-gam'-i-ni, 

re-gan'*tur. 



Imperfect. 



1 might f cotUdf would, or 

shotUdnUe. 

8. reg'-S-rem, 

reg'-S-res, 

reg'-^-ret ; 

P. reg-e-re'-mus, 

reg-e-re'-tia, 

reg'-S-rent. 



I might f could, would, or 

should be ruled. 
8, reg'-S-rer, 

reg-e-re'-ris or -re, 

reg-e-re'-tur ; 
P. reg-e-re'-mur, 

reg-e-rem'-I-ni, 

reg-e-ren'-tur. 



1 may have ruled. 

8. rex'-e-rim, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-S-rit; 

P. rex-er'-i-mus, 
rex-er'-l-tis, 
rex'-€-rint 



Imight, could, would, or 
should have ruled. 
8 rex-is'Hsera, 

rex-is'-ses, 

rex-is'-seC ; 
P. rex-is-se'-mus, 

rex-is-se'-tis, 

rex-is'HBent 



Perfect. 

I may have been ruled. 
8, rec'-tus sim or fu'-S-rim, 
rec'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus sit or fu'-€-rit; 
P. rec'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-I-mu8, 
rec'-ti si -tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti sint or fu'-§-rint. 

Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been ruled. 

8. rec -tu8 es'-sem or fu-is'-sera, 
rec -tus es'-ses or fu-is^Hses, 
rec'-tu8 es'-set or fu-is'Hset ; 

P. rec'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mns, 
rec -ti esHse'-tis or fu-is-se'-tifl, 
rec'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'nsent. 
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ACTIVE. PAP81VU 

rule thou. 
& re'-ge, or reg'-I-to, 

P. re J'-l-te, or n^-UoMe, 
re-gun'-ta 



6e thou ruled, 

S, reg'-S-re, or r^44or» 

reg'-'i-tor; 
P. re-gim'*t4Ua 

re-guQ'-UHT. 



I5«JlNrnVE MOOD. 



Prcf . reg'-S-re, /o mfa. 
Pei[f . rex-is'-ae, f o Aove rukd. 
JW. rec-tu'-ru8 es'-se, to be 
about to rule. 



Pres. re'-gi, to be ruled, 
Perf, rec'-tufl ca'-se or fvhwf'Be, 

to have been ruled. 
fS$t, rec'-tum i'-ri, to be < 

to be ruled. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pref« re'-gens, rtUing. 

JhU. r«o*tu<-nis, o&ottf to rule. 



Perf. rec^-l»9, ruled. 

I\it. re-geB'-dttSy l» fe mfedL 



GERUND. 

G. xe^en^'di, of ruling, 
D. re-gen'-do, &c. 
Ac. re-gen'-dum, 
Ab. re-gen'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, r^c'-tum, t6 rule. | Latter. rec'-ti|« ifo (e mfcil 

FOEMATION OJ* THE TeNSSS- 



From the first root, regf are 
derived, 

Activt, Passive, 

hid. frt$. rego, regor, 

-^ tmperf, regOam, regikaty 

— fut, ngam, tegar, 

Subf, yre#. regam, reg^or, 

_ ynpe^. ujirem, ngirer, 

JmpenU. rege, reg^re, 

M pru, • reg*re, ngi, 
ParLprts. Wgens, 

rr^fif ^, reg««^iif . 



From the secoiid root, 
rez, ore deriTed, 

Lid. per/, rext, 

— — ptup. texiramf 

'-■^JvLperf, rexiro, 

8ubj, per/, rexirim, 

— — plw, rexitMffi, 

Jiif, per/, Texiste, 

From the third root^ 
inf. /id. rectdnit esfle, 
rarL/Ut, nOArus, 

^orm. £?i9>. rectum. i.«|, Bm 



From the thM 
root, reetu, are 

aerived, 

Passive. 

leettu fum* d^e. 
rectitf eneL Im. 
rectuf em, om. 
rectiM sim, &e. 



ieetii«e«eiiu<Mi 
esse, dee. 



fectut< 



U, 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 



^ 169. PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Tnd. Ca'-pi-o, to 
Pres, Inf, cap'-e-re, 
Perf. Ind. ce'-pi, 
Supine. cap'-tum. 


tak€, 


Pres. Ind. ca'-pi-or, to (e 

taken, 
Pres. Inf. ca'^pi, 
Perf. Part, cap'-tua. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present. 


8. ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca'-pit ; 

P. cap'-i-mu8, 
cap'-I-tis, 
ca'-pi-unt. 




8. ca'-pi-or, 

cap'-^-ris or -re, 

cap'-i-tur ; 
P. cap'-i-mur, 

ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tur. 




Imperfect. 


fi, ca-pi-e'-bam, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca-pi-e'-bat ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mus, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tis, 
ca-^i-e'-bant. 


8. ca-pi-e'-bar, * 
ca-pi-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-T-niy 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tur. 




Future. 


8. ca'-pi-am, 




8. ca'-pi-ar, 


ca'-pi-es, 

ca'-pi-et ; 

P. ca-pi-e'-mus, 




ca-pi-e'-ris or -re. 
ca-pi-e'-tur ; 
P ca-pi-e-mur, 


ca-pi-e'-tb, 
ca^-pi-ent. 




ca-pi-em'-i-ni, 
qa-pi-en'-tur. 



The parts formed from the second and third roots being en- 
tirely regular, only a synopsis of them is gi?en. 



Perf. ce'-pi. 
Plup, cep'-e-ram. 
Fut. perf. cep'-e-ro. 
10 



Perf cap'-tus sum or fu'-i. 
Plup. cap'-tus e'-ram Or fu'-S-ram 
Fut, perf. cap'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro. 
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FCRBS. — THIRD CONJITOATIOfr. 



ACTIVE. PASSIVK. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



S, ea'-pfi-am 
ca'-pi-asy 
ca'-pi-at ; 

P. ca-pi-a^-mus, 
ca-pi-a'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ant. 



8, ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-a'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-a'-tur ; 
P, ca-pi-a'-mur, 

ca-pi-am-t-niy 

Ctt-pi-an'*tur. 



Imperfect. 



8, cap'-S-rem, 
cap-e-res, 
cap^-ret ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mus, 
cap-e-r5'-tis, 
cap'-e-rent. 

Ptrf, cep'-€-rim. 
Plup^ ce-pis'-sem. 



8, cap'-5-rer, 

cap-e-re'-ris or -re, 
cap-e-re'-tur ; 

P. cap-e-re -mur, 
cap-e-rem'-i-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 

Perf. cap'-tus sitn or fu'-e-rim. 
Plup, cap'-tus es-sem or fu-is'-aem. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



8, ca'-pe, or cap -i-to, 

cap -T-to ; 
P. cap-i-te, or cap-i-to -te, 

ca-pi-un'-to. 



8, cap'-6-re, or cap'-t-tor, 

cap'-T-tor ; 
P. ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. cap'-e-re. 
Perf, ce-pis'-se. 
Fui. cap-tu'-rus es'-se. 



Pres, ca'-pi. 

Perf. cap'-tu8 esK-se or fu-is'-ea 

Put cap'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pres, ca'-pi-ens. I Perf, cap'-tus. 

Put. cap-tu'-rus. | Put ca-pi-en'-doi. 

GERUND. 
G. ca-pi-en'-di, &c. | 



Pomer. cap'-tum. 



SUPINES. ' 

I Latter, cap'-to 
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4CTIVE. PASSiVi:. 
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^160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres, Ind, Au'-di-o, 
Pres. Inf, au-di'-re, 
Perf. Ind, au-dl'-vi, 
au-di'-tum. 



Prts. Ind, au'-di-OTy 
Pres Inf, au-dF-ri, 
Perf, Part, au-dr-tuiu 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



I hear. 

8, au'-di-o, 
au'-dis, 
au'-dit ; 

P. au-dr-muSf 
au-di'-tis, 
au'-di-unt 



I am heard. 
au'-di-or^ 
au-dF'-ris or -re, 
au-ili -tur ; 
. au-dl'-mur, 
au-dim'-(-ni, 
au-di-un'-tur. 



I was heanrCg. 

8, au-di-e'-bam, 
au-di-e'-bas, 
au-di-e'-bat ; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mus, 
au-di-e-ba'-tiSy 
au-di-e'-bant. 



Imperfect. 



Iwa$ heard. 

8, au-di-e-bar, 

au-di-e-ba'-rifl or -re, 
au-di-e-ba'*tur ; 

P. au-di-e-bi-mur, 
aurdi-e-bam'-T-ni, 
au-di-e-ban'*tur. 



Future. 



I shall or will hear. 
8. au'-di-am, 
au'-di-es, 
au'-di-et ; 
P. au-di-e'-mus, 
au-di-e'-tis, 
au'-di-ent. 



I shall or will be heard 
8. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-e'-ris or -rOp 
au-di-e'-tur ; 
P. au-di-e'-mur, 
au-di-em'-l-ni, 
au-di-en'-tur. 
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V£BBS.— rOUKTH CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE, 



I heard or have heard. 

8. aa-dr-vi, 

au-di-vis'-ti, 

au-dF-vit ; 
P. au-diy'-I-mus, 

au-di-Tis'-tis, 

au-di-ye^HTunt or -re. 



I had heard. 

S. au-div'-S-ram, 
au-div'-€-ras, 
au-di?'-S-rat ; 

P. au-di-ve-ra'-mas, 

* au-di-ve-ra'-tis, 

au-div<-e-rant. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I shall have heard, 

8. au-div'-e-ro, 
au-div'-S-ria, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-l-mus, 
aa-di-Ter'-I-tis, 
au-diy'-^rint 



I have been or was heard 

8, au-dr-tus sum or fu -i, 
au-dF-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
au-dl -tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. au-dl'-ti su'-mus or fu'-t-muSy 
au-di'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tisy 
au-dF-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 



Pluperfect. 

thad been heard. 

8. au-dF-tus e'-ram or fu'-S-ram, 
au-dF-tus e'-ras or fu'-S-ras, 
au-dF-tus e'-rat or fu'-S-rat ; 

P. au-dF-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus^ 
au-dF-ti e-ra'-tis or fh-e-ra'-tis, 
au-dF-ti e'-rant or fu'-^rant. 



Future Perfect. 

IshaU have been heard. 

8» au-dF*tus c'-ro or fu'-S-ro, 
au-dF-tus e'-ris or fu'-S-ris, 
au-dr-tus e'-rit or fu'-S-rit ; 

P. au-dF-ti er'-l-mus ^ fu-er'-I-mus^ 
au-dF-ti er'-I-tis or fuper^-l-tis^ 
au-dF-ti e'-runtor fu'-^-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. 



1 may or can hear. 

8. au'-di-aiDy 

au'-di-as, 

au'-di-at ; 
P. au-di-a'-mns, 

au-di-a'-tis, 

au'-di-ant 



/may or can be heard. 
8. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-a'-ris or -re, 

au-di-a'-tur ; 
P. au-di-&'-niur, 

au-di-am^-ni, 

au-dii-an'-tur. 



• 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



I might f couldf toouldy or 
should hear. 
8, au-dr-rem, 
aQ-cIi'-res, 
au-di -ret ; 
P. au-di-re'-mii8» 
au-di-re'-tis, 
au-dl-rent. 



Imperfect. 



mighty couldy wouldf 

should be lieard. 
8, au-d?-rer, 

au-di-re'-ris or -re, 

au-di-re'-tur ; 
P. au-di-re'-mur, 

au-di-rem-i-ni, 

au-di-ren'-tur. 



Imay have heard. 

8, au-div'-e-rim, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-i-mus, 
au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

Imay have been heard. 

8, au-dr-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
au-dr-tU8 sis or fu'-S-ris, 
au-dr-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. au-dl -ti si'-mus or fu-er'-t-mus, 
au-di'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, i 
au-di-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 



I mishty couldf would, 
or should have heard. 
8. au-di-vis-sera, 
au-di-vis'-ses, 
au-di-vis'-set ; 
P. au-di-vis-se'-mus, 
au-di-visHse'-tiSy 
au-di-vis'-seot. 



Pluperfect. 

J mighty cotUdy wouldy or should 
have been heard. 

8. au-dr-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-df'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
au-di'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. au-di'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, 
au-di'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-ti8> 
au-dr-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-seut. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



hear thou. 
8. au'-di, or au-dl'-to, 

au-dF-to ; 
P. au-di'-te, or au-di-to'-te, 
au-di-on'-to. 
10 • 



be thou heard. 
8. au-dl'-re, or au-dl'-tor, 

au-dr-tor ; 
P. au-dim'-T-niy 

nu-di-un'-tor. 
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114 fCBBS. FOURTH CONJUGATIQir. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. au-di'-re, to hear. 
Perf. au-di-vis^Hse^ to have 

heard, 
JW. au-di-tu^rus es^-se^ to be 

about to hear. 



Pres, au-dl'-ri, to be heard. 
Perf, au-dr-tus es'-ie orfaV* 

86, to have been heard* 
Put. au-di'-tum i'-ri, to bo 

about to be hoard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. au'-di-ens, hearing. \^^f* au-dl'-tus, heard. 

Pui. au-di-tu'-rus, about to hearSPut. au-di-en'-dus, to be heard. 



OERUND. 

G. au-di-en'-di, of hearings 
D. au-di-en'-do, &c. 
Ae. au-di-en'-dum, 
Ab. au-di-en'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Pormer. au-dr-tum, to hear, | Latter, au-dl'-tu, to be heard. 



Formation or the Tenses. 



From the first root, and, are 
deriyed, 



— imperf, 

— fut. 

' — tmpaf. 
JmperaL 
Jnf, pre», 
rmrt.j>rti, 

fka, 

Qtruwl, 



Active. 

audio. 

Bxxdiikam 

audiam, 

audiam, 

audirem, 

audty 

audlr«, 

axxdieru, 

audimdi. 



Passive. 

Bxidior, 
\, audi^Aor, 
audior, 
audtar, 
audirer, 
audire, 
audirt, 

audioidttf. 



From the second root, 
audh, are derived, 



.Active, 
Ind. Tftrf, audlvt, 
•— p/up. audiv^roNi, 
-— fvt» perf. audiv^ro, 
Suhj, perf, audiv^nm, 
— Tplwp, wxA\vx$$emj audltu« essem. &e. 
In/, per/. audivitte. audltu* esse, «e. 



From the third 

root, ourfiftt, aM 

derived. 

Passive, 
auditiu sum, Sit. 
anditutf eram. &e. 
audit'it eio, d&e. 
audiuu sim, &Le. 



From the third root, 
Inf. fut, auditflriM esse, audltum in. 
Part, fid, auditflrtw, 
— p«r/: audltoff, 

Form, »Kp, audltum. Lot, Sup. vMkl 



DEPONENT VERB8. 

^ 161. Deponent verbs are conjugated like the paanye 
Foice, and have also all the participles and participial forma* 
tions of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs^ however. 
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want the future passive participle, except that the neuter in 
dum is sometimes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of 
the first c<mjugation : — 

PRIWCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi'-r<Hr, mi-ra'-ri, mi-ra'*4us, to admire. 

s 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ris, &c. / admire^ &c. 

Imperf, mi-ra'-bar, &c. / was admiring. 

Put. mi-ra'-bor, I shall admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sum or fu'-i, I have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra^-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had admired. 

Put. perf. mi-ra^-tus e'-ro or fu'-§-ro^ I shall have admired. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-rer, mi-re'-ris, &c. I may admire, &.C. 

Jwipcrf. mi-ra'-rer, I would admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, / would have admired. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-r&'-re, or mi-ra'-tor^ admire thou, 6lc. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi-rfi'-ri, to admire. 

Perf mi-ra'-tus esse or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-rus es'-se, _ to be about to €uhmre. 

Put. pass, mi-ra'-tum i'-ri^ ^ to be about to be admired. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. mi'-rans, admiring. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus, having admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-rus, about to admire. 

Put. pass, mi-ran'-dus, to be admired. 

GERUND. 
O. mi-ran'-di, of admiring, &.c. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mi-r&'-tum^ to admire. — Latter, mi-ra'-tu, to be admired 
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116 vebbs. remarks on the conjugations. 

Remarks on the Conji^oations. 

Of the Tenses formed from the First Root.^ 

^ 1 62* 1. A few words in the present lubjunctiYe of the fint ana 
tliird conjugations, in the earlier writers, end in im ; as, edim for tdnm, 
duim for dem, (from an old form dno), creduim ttndperduim for credam and 
ptrdum. This was retained as the re^ar form m sm and ve^tm, from 
sum and voLo, and in tlieir compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, espe 
cially in Uie more ancient writers, ends in iJbam and ihar, for itbam and 
itbMTj and the future in ibo and ihovj for iam and tar ; as, vtstlham^ larglboTf 
for vestiibanif largiebar ; scibo, opperlbor, for scianiy opperiar. 

3. The termination re, in the second person singular of the passive 
voice, is rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives oTdicOjducOyfacio,niidfero, are usually written die, 
duCf fac, and ftr ; in like manner their compounds, except those com- 
pounds o£ facto which change a into i. Scio has not sci, hut sciio. 

5. In the second person of the imperative passive, an ancient form in 
mlTio in the singular, and mijior in the plural, is very rarely found ; as, 
f amino for fare, progredimlnor for progreaimlni. 

6. The syllable er was often addec to the present infinitive passive by 
the early poets ', as, amarier for amdri^ dicier for diet. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root, 

7. When the second root ends in v, a contraction often occurs in the 
tenses formed from it, by omitting », with the first vowel of the termina- 
tion, when followed, in the fourth conjugation, by *, and in the other 
conjugations, by s or r; as, audissem for audivissemf amdsti for amayisH, 
impUrunt for implev&ntnt, ndram and nSsse for novSram and nov'isse. 

When the second root ends in iv, v alone is often omitted ; as, audigro 
for audivtro ; audiisse for audivisse. 

When this root ends in s or z, the syllables is, iss, and sis, are 
sometimes omitted in the termination of tenses derived from it ; as, evasH 
for evasisti, extinxti for eoUinxiati, divisse for dimsissei extinxem for extinZ' 
Issem, surrexe for surrexisse ; accestis for accesaistis, justi for jussisd. So 
faxem for (/ar^isscm,) fecissem. 

8. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in 
ire is less common than that in erunt, especially in prose. 

9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in so, and a perfect subiunctive in 
sim, sometimes occur. They may, in general, be formed by adding these 
terminations to the second root of the verb ; as, recepso, emissim. But 
when the root ends in x, and frequently when it ends m s, only o and im 
are added ; as, jtisso, dixis. V, at the end of the root, is changed into«; 
as, leeasso, locassim. U, at the end of the root^ is changed into esso ; as, 
iiabesso. Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in tliese forms, 
though changed in the other parts derived from the sejcond root; as, 
capso, faxo {jacso),faxim {facsim). 

NoTV. Faxo and faxim sometimes have the meaning of the future 
tense. 
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10. A future infiiutiye in sire is also sometiines found, which is formed 
by adding that termination to the second root, changing, as before, v into s; 
as, itnpeirassire for impetratHrus esse. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Third Root. 

11. The supine in um, though called one of the principal parts of the 
verb, belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which have su- 
pines not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries the 
supine in um must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neuter 
gender of the perfect participle. 

12. In the compoimd tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both num- 
bers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
subject 6f the verb ; as, amdtusy -a, -um, est ; amad, -<s, -a, surU^ dec. 

Fttt, fuiram, fuirim, and fuissem, are seldom used in the conipound 
tenses of deponent verbs, anu not so often as sum, &c., in those of other 
verbs, but they express more emphatically than the latter the completion 
of the action. 

13. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative^ but in all genders and in both numbers ; as, 
amdtuSj -a, 'um, esse or fuisse; amdtum, -am, -um, esse or fuisse ; amdH^ -m, 
-a, esse or fuisse; am&Los, -as, -a, esse or fuisse; and^o of the others. 

But these participles in this combination with esse^ are sometiaies iife4 
as indeclinable ; as, eohortes ad me missum facias. Cie. 

Periphrastic Conjugations. 

14. The partieiple in rus, joined to the tenses of the verb swn, 
denotes intention, or being upon the point of doing something. 
Hence arises what is called the periphrastic conjugation. 

INDICATIVE. 

amaturus sum, / am about to love. 

amaturus eram^ / was about to love. 

amaturus ero, / shall be about to love. 

amaturus fui, Twos or have been about to love. 

amaturus fueram, I had been about to love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amaturus sim, / may be about to hve. 

amaturus essem, I would be about to hve. 

amaturus fuerim, I may have been about to hve. 

amaturus fuissem, I would have been about to hve. 

INFINITIVE. 

amaturus esse, to be about to hve. 

amaturus fuisse, to have been about to hve^ , 
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Fuiro if not ft>und joined witli the participle in nc#. 

15. The participle in dus, with the verb sum, expresses iteces- 
fiVy or propriety ; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — ^thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, 
amandus fui, 
amandus fueram, 
amandus fuero. 



amandus sim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fuSrim, 
amandus fuissem, 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. 



Participles, 



16. Neuter verbs, as thev want the passive voice, have usually only the 
participles of the active. Some of them, however, have perfect participles, 
of which a part are to be translated passively, others by past participles of 
£nglish neuter verbs. Such are aduUuSf cessdtuSf clamdtuSf couixtuSy.con' 
cretus, defectus, defiagrdtus, emernUt errdtus, interituSf oHtuSf occdsus, pla- 
atus, redunddius, regndtus, requUtus, suddtus, suitus, triumphdhu, ultddtus, 
vigitdtus. 

The following oerfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translateo by active participles : — ccmdtuSj having supped ; pottis 
haying drunk ', prangus, having cQned ', and sometimes jurdtus, luiving 
sworn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ; as, domUendus, 
errandus, regJianduSf mgilandus, &c. 

Note. Most passive participles of neuter verbs are indicated in the lists 
which follow. 
For the active meaning of osus and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

17. The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive sense ; as, adeptus Uhertdteniy having obtained hberty, or 
adeptd libeAdte, liberty having been obtained. 

So abomindtus, comitdtusy commentdtuSy complexus^ confeseus, corUestdttis, 
detestdtus, digndtusy dimensuSy emensuSj ementiluSy emeritusy expertuSy exse- 
erdtuSy interpretdtus, largituSy mackindtuSy meditdtuSy mercdtus, metdtus, 
obluus, arsus, pactus, partitus, perfunctuSy polUOtus, testdtus, venerdtus, 
uUiis. 

13. The participles of neuter passive verbs have the signification of the 
active voice ; as, gavisusy having rejoiced. (See in lists.) 

But aufus is used both in an active and passive sense ; as, ausi omnes 
immdne nefas, ausOque potiti. Virg. 

19. The genitive plural of participles in' rus is not used, except that of 
fiUHrus, 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
sometimes ends in undusy especially when t precedes. Potior has usuaJly 
potiundus. In these conjugations the gerund also has sometimes undi, &c. 

81. Many present and perfect participles are compounded with m, nff- 
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nifying not, Whoie verbs do not admit of such composition ; they thus be* 
come adjectives ; as, inscteitSf ignorant ; impardtuSf unprepared. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become 
adjectives, and as such are compared ; as, amans, loving ; amantior. aman 
tissimus. In some instances, they become substantives ; as, prte/eauM, a 
commander. 

NoTK. Many words derived from substantives, with the terminations 
of participles, dhUf itus, and iUuSy are yet adjectives ; as, aldtus^ winged * 
tumtus, turreted, &«. See § 11;^, 7. 



Genebal Rules or Conjugation. 

^ 163. 1. Verbs which have a in the first root have it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, fa- 
cto, factum ; habeo, hcdntum, 

2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in the second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs prefix to the second root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with e ; as, curro, 
cucurri ; faHo,fefeUi ; cano, cectni ; parco, peperci. This prefix 
is called a reduplication. The verbs in which it is found will 
be specified hereafter. See §§ 165, 168 and 171, Exc. 1, (b.) 

3. Verbs which want the second root want also the third. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like- the 
simple verbs from which they are derived ; as, audio, audwi, 
aucktum ; exaudio, exaudivi, exauditum. 

Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are com- 
plete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, 
retain it 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the 
first root, (see § 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third roots 
of the compound ; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo de- 
.icendi, descensum. 

Exc. 3. When a, a, or e, in the first root of the simple verb 
is changed in the compound into t, the same is retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
trisyllable ; as, habeo, habui, hahHtum ; prohibeo, prohibui, pro^ 
hibttum. 

But if the third root is a dissyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple. 
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but sometimes changes e into i, and the third root has e ; as, 
facio^ feci^ factum ; conficio, confici^ confectum ; teneo, tenui, 
ientum ; rettneo, retinui, retentum. 

Note. The coropounds of caio^ m, /ramg0, jMuya, and teMfo, fttaia 
«, and those of saUo retain u, in the Uiird root. 

Exc. 4. Compounds of fariOf and some of da and cubo, are of diflbrent 
conjugations fh>m their simi»le verbs. 
A lew other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 



Formation of Second and ThiiId Roots. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 

^ 164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second 
root ends in dv, and the third in dtu; as, amo, amaW, amatum. 
The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most frequent occurrence. 

Note. In this and the subsequent lists, those verbs which are marked 
• are said to have no oerfect participle ; tJiose marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A dash ( — ) after the present, denotes that there is no sec- 
ond root. The participles in rus and dus^ and the supines in um and «c 
which are in use, are indicated respectively by the letters r., </., m., and «. 
Abundo, for example, has no pnerfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dus; but it has a present participle, and a participle m rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounds only are given, whose 
conjugation differs from that of their simples. 

When ». is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes th»t some of the 
parts which have commonly an active meaning, are used «ither actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs are by sonie gr ammarians call- 
ed common. 



*Abundo, r. to oterflow. 

Accaso, m. x.di, to ac- 
cuse. 

t Adumbro, to deUneaU. 

-ffidifico, r. d. to bvild. 

^quo, r. d. to level. 

MaCimOj r. d. to va-ue. 

*AmbOlo,m. A, to walk. 

Amo, r. d. Uf love. 

tAmpIio, d. to enlarge. 

Appello, d. to call. 

Apto, d. to ft. 

Arc, r. d. to plough. 

•iAusculto, to list^. 

•f AuUimo, to suppose. 

tDasio, — ,d. to kiss. 

"Bello, m. r. d. to wage 
war. 

tBeo, to bless. 

*£|oo, to bellow. 



tBrevio, to thorteM. 

tCsBco, to blind. 

tCaelo, to carve. 

f Calceo, d. to shoe. 

*tCalcitro, to kick. . 

Canto, m. to sing. 

Capto, m. r. d. to sieze. 

tCastigo, m. d. to chaS' 
tise. 

Celebro, d. to cdebraie. 

Celo, d. to conceal, 

Cesso, d. to cease. 

Certo, r. d. to strive, 

Clamo, to shout, 

CogTto, d. to think, 

CompSro, d. to compare, 

Concilio, r. d. to recon- 
die. 

Considgro, r. d. to con- 
sider. 



Cremo, d. to htm. 

concrJSmo, r. 
tCreo, r. d. to create. 
Crucio, d. to torment, 
Culpo, r. d. to blame, 
tCuneo, d. to wedge, ^ 
Curo, r. d. to care, 
Damno, m. r. d. to eon- 

demn, 
Decdro, d. to adorn, 
*tDelineo, to delineate, 
DesidSro, r. d, to de- 

sire. 
Destino, d. to design. 
Dico, m. r. d. to dedi 

cote. 
Dicto, to dictate, 
tDolo, to hew, 
Dono, r. d,tol 
Duplico, T.d.tot 
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Dnro, r. to harden. 

fEffigio, to portray. 

Equito, to ride. 

f Enucleoy to eapZom. 

Erro, to wander. 

Exi8tImO)U.r.d. to think. 

Exploroy m. d. to search. 

Exalo, m. r. to be ban- 
ished, 

Fabrico, d. to frame. 

tFatigo, r. d. to weary. 

Festino, r. to hasten. 

Finnopr.d^ strengthen. 

FlagIto^.d. to dmtand. 

"Flagro, T.tobe on fire. 
conflagroy r. 
deflagro. 

Flo, d. to blow. 

FormO) r. d. to form. 

Foro, d. to bore. 

tFrasnOy to bridle. 

tFraudo, d. to defraud. 

iTnOf — f to crumble. 

Fago, r. d. to put to 
flight. 

tFundoy r. to found. 

tFurio, — , to madden. 

f Galeo, — , to put on a 
helmet. 

Gesto, d. to bear. 

Glacio, — , to congeal. 

Graro, d. to weigh 
down. 

Gusto, d. to taste. 

Habito, m. d. to dwell. 

•Halo, — , to breathe. 

HiSmo, m. to winter. 

*Hio, d. to gape. 

tHumo, r. 3. to bury. 

Jacto, r. d. to tlirow. 

Igndro, r. d. to be igno- 
rant. 

ImpSro, r. d. to cojn- 
martd. 

tlmpetro, r. d. to obtain. 

Inchoo, r. to begin. 

tindago, r. d. to trace 
out. 

Indico, m. r. d. to show. 

finebrio, — , to inebri- 
ate. 

Initio, to inlHate. 

InquTno, to pollute. 

Instauro, d. to renew. 

Intro, r. d. to enter. 

Inyfto, d. to invite. 

Irrlto, r. d. to irritate. 
11 



ItSro, n.d. to do again 
Judico, r. d. to judge. 
Jugo, d. to couple. 
JugAlo, m. d. to buteher. 
Juro, d. to swear. 
Lab^, r. d. to labor. 
LacSro, d. to tear. 
*Lacto, to suckle. 
tLanio, d. to butcher. 
Latro, to bark. 
Laudo, r. d. to praise. 
Lazo, d. to loose. 
tLego, to depute. 
Levo, r. d. to lighten. 
Libero, r. d. to free. 
Libo, d. to pour out. 
Li^o, to bind. 
tLiquo, d. to melt. 
Lito, to appease. 
Loco, r. a. to place. 
Lustro, d. to survey. 
Luzurio, to abound. 
Macto, d. to slay. 
MacQlo, to stain. 
Mando,r.d.to command. 
Mandoco, to chew. 
*Mano, to flow. 
Mataro, d. to ripen. 
Memdro, u. d. to teU* 
*Meo, to go. 
•MiffTOjU. r. d. to depart. 
*Minto, m. r. to serve m 

war. 
tMinio, d. to paint red. 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
MiHgo, d. to pacify. 
Monstro, r. to show. 

tdemonstro, d. 
Muto, r. d. to change. 
Narro, r. d. to tell. 
Nato, m. r. to sunm. 
tNavIgo, r. d. to sail. 
Navo, r. d. to perform. 
*Nauseo, to loathe. 
Nego, m. r. d. to deny. 
*No, to swim. 
Nomino, r. d. to nams. 
Noto, d. to mark. 
Novo, r. d. to renew. 
Nudo, d. to make bare. 
Nunciipo, r. d. to name. 
Nuntio, m. r. to tell. 

renuntio, d. 
•Nuto, r. to nod. 
Obsecro, r. d. to beseech 
Obtninco, r. to kill. 
Oniro, r. d. to load 



Opte, d. to wish. 
tOrbo, r. to deprive. 
Omo, T.d. to adorn 
Oro, m. r. d. to beg, 
Paco, d. to subdue. 
Paro, r. d. to prepare. 
Patro, r. d. to' perform. 
•Pecco, r. d. to sm. 
tPio, d. to propitiate. 
Placo, r. d. to avpease. 
Ploro, m. d. to bewail. 
Porto, u. r. d. to carry 
Postalo, m. T.d. to da^ 

mand. 
Priyo, d. to deprive. 
Probo, m. a. r.d. to ap- 
prove. 

comprdbo, m. 
Profligo, d. to rout. 
Propgro, d. to hasten. 
•tPropIno. to drink to. 
Propitio, d. to appease, 
Pugno, r. d. to fight. 
Pubo, d. to beat. 
Purgo, a J. d. to cleanse, 
Puto, d. to think. 
Quasso, dr to shake. 
Radio, to emit rays. 
Rapto, d. to drag. 
Recup^ro, m. r. d. to 

recover. 
Recaso. r. d. to refuse 
Redundo, to overflow. 
Regno, r. d. to rule. 
tRepudio, r. d. to reject, 
Resgro, d. to unlock. 
•tRetalio, r-, to retaU- 

ate. 
Rigo, to water. 
Rogo, m. r. d. to ask. 
Roto, to whirl. 
Sacrifico,m.to saer\fiee 
Sacro, d. to consecrate, 
tSagino, d. to fatten. 
Salto, r. to dance. 
Salato,m. r. d. to salute 
Sano, r. d. to heal, 
Satio, to satiate. 
tSatttro, to fiU. 
Saucio, d. to wound. 
•Secundo, to prosper, 
Sedo, m. d. to allay. 
Senro, r. d. to keep, 
*f Sibtlo, to hiss 
Sicco, d. to dry. 
Signo, r. d. to mark out. 
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Simttlo, r. d.tofireUnd. 

Socio, d. to assodaU, 

*Somxiio, to dream, 

Specto, m. r. d. to bo- 
hold. 

Spero, T,d,tohop: 

*dpiro, to hremtko. 
conspTro. 
ezspiro, r. 
suspiro, d. 

Spolio, m. d. to rob, 

Spumo, to foam. 

Stillo, to £rop. 

StimQlo, to goad. 

Stipo, to stuff. 

Sado, to sweat. 

Suifoco, to strangle. 

SogillO) d. to taunt. 

Sup£ro, r. d. to over- 
come. 

SuppeditOy to afford. 



*8uppIIco, m. to sup" 

plicate. 
*SusurrOy to whisper. 
Tardo, to delay. 
Taxo, d. to rate. 
Temfiro, d. to d^e. 
Temp€ro, r. d. to tem- 
per. 

obtempSro, r. to obey. 
Tento, m. r. d. to try. 
Terebro, to bore. 
TermlnO) r. d. to limit. 
Titabo, to stagger. 
Tol6ro, u.T. d. to bear. 
TractOy u. d. to handle. 
*tTripudiOy to dance. 
Triumpho, r. to tri- 

umph. 
Tnicldo. r. d. to kill. 
Turbo, d. to disturb, 
*Vaco, to be at leisure. 



'VapQlo, m. d. to b€ 

beaten. 
Vario, to diversify, 
Vaito, d.toUy watU 
yeVHnOy to pluek. 
Verb^ro, r. d. to beat. 
•Vcittgo, to search for 
Vezoyd. to tease. 
Vibroy d. to brandish. 
Vigllo, d. to watch. 
ViOlo, m. r. d. tovif 

laU. 
Vitio, d. to vitiate. 
y ito, u. d. to shun. 
Ulalo,foAoto£. 
Umbro, r. to shade. 
Voco, r. d. to call. 
•Volo, tojly. 
Voro, r. to devour. 
Vul^, r. d. to publish. 
y ulnero, d. to wound. 



^ 165. The following verbs of the first conjugation are 
irregular or defective in their second and third roots : — 

*Crepo, crepui, to make a noise. dimlco, -avi or -ui, r. (-atarus). 

*di8crfipo", -ui or -avi. *emIco, -ui, r. (-atQrus). 

incrgpo, -ui or -avi, -Itum. or atum, •intermlco, — . 

*1percr6po, — . •promico, — ,d. 

*trecrepo, — . Neco, neoavi or necui, necatum, r. d. 

*Cubo, cubui, cubltum (sup.), to re- to kill. 



dine. 

incabo, -ui or -avi, d. 
Those compounds of cuho which take 
m before b, are qf the third conr 
juration. 
Do, (tedi, datum, m. r. d. to give. 
So circumdo, pessumdo, eatisdo, 
and venumdo ; the other com- 
pounds of do are of the third 
conjugation. 
Domo, domui, domltum, r.d. to tame. 
Frico, fricui, frictum or firicatuniy 
d. to rub. 
con/rTco, — , -atum. 
infrico, — , -atum. 
Juvo, juvi, jutum, r. d., also juvata- 
ni8, to help. 
So adjAvo, -javi, -jotum, m. r. d. 
•Labo, — , to totter. 
Lavo, lavi, lavatum, lautum or lo- 
tum ; {tup.) lautum or lava* 
tum, lavatorus, d. to wash. 
Lavo is also sometimes of the 
third conjugation. 
•Mice, mieui, to glitter. 



enSco, -avi or -ui, -atum, or 

-turn, d. 
iinterndco, — , -atum. 
*tNexo, — , to tie. 
Plico, — , plicatum, to fold. 
duplico, -avi, -atum, r. d. 
multiplTco and replico have -avi, 

-atum. 
*8uppl!co, "avi, m. r. 
appiico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-Itum, -itarus. So impllco. 
complico, -ui, -Itum or -atum. 
ezplico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-Itum, r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r. r. 

m. m. d. to drink. 
tepoto, -avi, -um. 
*perp6to, -avi. 
Seco, secui, sectum, ■ecatllrui, d 

to cut. 
*circums6co^ — . 
*inter84co, — , d. 
^persfico, -ui 
prsBsSco, -uL -turn or -atom. Si 

refSco, d. 
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*Sono, sonai, -ataras, d. to sound. 
*cons6no, -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 

prsB-sdno. 
•resduo, -avi. 
*ass5no, — . So circums5no and 

diss5no. 
*Sto, steti, statnrus, to stand. 

*ante8to, -stfiti. So ciicumsto, 

intersto, supersto. 
*consto, -stlti, -BtatOrus. So 

exto, insto, obsto, persto. 



*priBsto, -Btlti, -statams, d. 

*ad8to, -stiti, -Btitarus. 

*prosto, -stlti. So resto. 

•disto, — . So substo. 
*Tono, tonui, to thunder. So eir- 
cumtdno. 

attdno, -ui, -Itum. 

intdno, -ui, -fttum. 

*ret6no, — , 
Veto, vetui,or hrifYetXium^o forbid. 



^ 166* All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are 
regular, and are conjugated like miror ; as, 

OpsOnor, m. to cater. 
tOtior, to he at leisurs. 
Pabalor, m. d. to graze. 
Palor, to wander. 
Perconlor,in. to inquire, 
Periclltor, d. p. to try. 
tPiscor, m. to fish. 
Popalor, r. d. p. to lay 

waste. 
Pnedor, m. to plujtder, 
Proelior, to fight. 
Precor, m. u. r. d. 4o 



Abomtnor, d. to abhor. 
Adalor, d. to flatter. 
iEmdIor, d. to rival. 
"Apricor, to bask in the 

sun. 
Arbitror, r. d. to think. 
Aspemor, d. p. to (2e- 

spise. 
AucCipor, r. p. to hunt 

after. 
Aoxilior, p. to help. 
Aversor, a. to dislike. 
Calumnior, to calvmni' 

ate. 
Causot, to allege. 
''Comissor, m. to revel. 
Comitor, p. to accom- 
pany. 
Concidnor,to harangue, 
*Confabillor, m. to dis- 

course. 
Conor, d. to endeavor. 
tConspTcor, to see. 
Contemplor, d. p. to 

vieio. 
CrimlBor, m. p. to 

blajne. 
Cunctor, d. p. to delay. 
Deprgcor, m. r. d. p. to 

deprecate. 
•tDigladior, to fence. 
Dignur, d. p. to think 

worthy. 
Domlnor, to rule. 
EpQlor, r. d. to feast. 
•FaraQlor, m. to wait on. 
Fatur, (defect) u. d. to 

speak. See § 183, 6. 
JFenor, r. to keep hoU- 

day. 



*Frumentor, m. to for- 
age. 

Furor, m. to steal. 

Glorior, r. d. to boast. 

GratQior, m. d. to con- 
gratulate. 

Hortor, d. to encourage. 

Imltor, u. r. d. to imi- 
tate. 

Indi^nor.'d. to disdain. 

Infitior, d. to deny. 

Insector, to pursue. 

Insidior, r. d. to lie in 
wait. 

JacQior, p. to dart. 

Jocor, to jest. 

LsBtor, r. d. p. tor^oiee. 

Lamentor, d. p. to be- 
wail. 

*tLij|rnor, m. to gather 

Luctor, d. to wresHe. 

Medlcor, r. d. p. to heal. 

Medltor, p. to meditate. 

Mercor, m. r. d. p. to 
buy. 

Minor, to threaten. 

Miror, u. r. d. to admire. 

Mis^ror, d. to pity. 

ModSror, n.d.to rule. 

Modalor, d. p. to mod- 
ulate. 

Moror, r. d. to delay. 

tMutuor, p. to borrow, 

Neffotior, r. to traffic. 

*tNugor, to trifle. 

Obtestor, p. to beseech. 

Opfiror, to work. 

Opinor, u. r. d. to think. 

Opitalor, m. to help. 



pray. 

Recoroor, d. to remem- 
ber. 

Rimor, d. to search. 

Rixor, to scold. 

*Rustjcor, to live in tks 
country. 

Sciscitor, m. p. to m- 
^ire. 

•Scitor, m. to ash. 

Scrutor, p. to search, 

Solor, d. to comfort. 

Spatior, to walk about. 

Specalor, m. r. d. to 
view. 

fStipQloi; p. to stipu' 
late. 

tSuavior, d. to kiss. 

SuspTcor, to suspect. 

Testor^ d. p. to witness. 
So detestor. 

Tutor, d. to defend, 

Vagor, to wander. 

Venfiror, d. p. to wor- 
ship. 

Venor, m. to hunt. 
^ Versor, to be employed, 

Voclferor, to bawU 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 



^ 167* Verbs of the second conjugation end in to. The 
second and third roots, instead of ^v and etu^ commonly end in 
« and Itu; as, moneo, monut, monitum. 

The following list contains most verbs so conjugated, and 
also some which i^ant the second and third roots : — 



*AceO) to he sour, 
*Albeo, — , to be white, 
Arceo, d. to drive away. 

coerceo^ d. to re- 
strain. 

ezerceo, d. to exer- 
cUe. 
*AreOy to be dry. 
•Ayeo, — , to covet. 
*Caleo, r. to be warm. 
•Calleo, — fto be hard. 

*percalleo, to be 
hardened. 
•Calveo, — , to be bald. 
*Candeo, to be white, 
*Caneo, to be hoary. 
*Careo, r. d. to want. 
*Ceyeo, — , to fawn, 
*Clareo, to be migkt, 
"Clueo, — , to befimous. 
•Denseo, — , to thicken. 
•Dixibeo, — , to distrU 

bute. 
•Doleo, r. d. to grieve, 
*£geo, r. to want, 
*£mineo,, to rise above. 
•Flacceo, to wither. 
•Flaveo, — ,£o be yellow. 
•Floreo, to flourish. 
•FoBteo, — , to be fetid. 
•Frigeo, — , to be cold. 
•Frondeo, — , to bear 

leaves. 
Habeo, r. d. to have. 

So ad-, ex-, pro-hi- 
beo. 

cohibeo, d. to re- 
strain. 



inhibeojd. to hinder, 

*tperhibeo, d. to re- 
port. 

fposthabeo, to post- 
pone. 

prsbeo, r. d. to af- 
ford. 

debeo, r. d. to owe. 
•Hebeo, — , to be dull. 
•Horreo, d. to be rou^h. 
*Humeo, — , to be moist. 
•Jaceo, r. to lie. 
*Lacteo, — , to suck. 
*Langueo, to tansvish. 
*Lateo, to lie hid: 
•Lenteo, — , to be slow. 
*Liceo, to be valued. 
•Liveo, — , to be livid. 
*Maceo, — , to be lean. 
*Madeo^ to be wet. 
Mereo, r. to deserve. 

tcommereo, to de- 
serve. 

tdemereo, cl. to earn. 

temereo, to merit. 

*tpermereo, to serve 
in war, 

promereo, to deserve, 
•Moereo, — , to grieve. 
Moneo, r. d. to advise. 

admoneo, m. r. d. to 
admonish. 

commoneo, to warn. 

prsemoneo, to fore- 
warn. 
*Muceo, — , to be 

mouldy. 



*Niteo, to shine. 

Noceo, m. r. to hurt. 

*Oleo, to smea. 

•Palleo, to be pole, 

•Pareo, m. r. d. to obey, 

*Pateo, to be open. 

Placeo, to please. 

•Polleo, — , to be able, 

*Puteo, to be nauseous. 

•Putreo, to be putrid. 

*Renideo, — , to glitter. 

*Riffeo, to be stiff. 

•Rubeo, to be red. 

*Scateo, — , to overflow 

*Sileo, d. to be silent. 

*Sordeo, to be fllihy. 

*Splendeo, — , to^AtiM 

"Squaleo, to be foul. 

•Strideo, — , to creak. 

*Studeo, d. to study. 

*Stupeo, to be amazed- 

Taceo, r. d^ to be silent. 

*Tepeo, to be warm. 

Terreo, d. to terrify. 
' So deterreo, to deter 
tabsterreo, to deter, 
tcontenreo, ^ to 
texterreo, >Jrighi 
tperterreo, J en. 

*Timeo, d. to fear. 

*Torpeo, to be torpid. 

*Ttimeo, to swell. 

*Valeo, r. to be able. 

•Vegeo, — , to be strong 

•Vieo, — , to bind. 

•Vigeo, to be strong. 

* Vireo, to be green. 

*Uyeo, — , to be moist. 



*Nigreo, to be black. 

^ 168. The following list contains those verbs of the sec- 
ond conjugation which do not form their second and third roots 
in u and ttu, including those which form them regularly in iv 
and itu. 

NoTK. Some yerbs of this con|ugation are irregular in the lecond and 
third roots, in consequence of imitating the common forms of the third 
oonjugation. 
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Aboleo, -fiyi, -Itum, r. d. to efface. 
*Algeo, alaiy to be cold. 
Ar£o, arsi, arsum, r. to bum. 
Audeo, ausus suni) r. d to dare. 
Augeo, auxi, auctum, i. d. to in- 
crease. 
Caveo, caviy cautum, m. d. to 6e- 

ware. 
Censeo, censui, censum, d. to think. 

recenseOy -ui, -um or -itum. 

•percenseo, -ai. 

*8Uccen8eo, -ui, d. 
Cieo, civi, citum, to excite. The per- 

feet civi seems to come from cio, 

of the fourth conjugation. 
Compleo, -6vi, -etum, to JUl. So 

t/ie other compounds of pleo. 
"Conniveo, -nivi, to Vfink at. 
Deleo, -evi, -etum, d. to blot out. 
Doceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach. 
*Faveo, favi, fautarus, to favor. 
"Ferveo, ferbui, to boU. It is some' 

times of the third conjugation. 
Fleo, flevi, fletum, r. d. to weep. 
Foveo, fovi, fotum, d. to clurish. 
Frendeo, — , fressum or fresum, to 

gnash. 
•Fiuffeo, fulsi, to shine. 

Tm^Oy of the third conjugation, 
IS also in use. 
Gaudeo, gavisus sum, r. to rejoice. 
*J]6ereo, hssi, haesQrus, to stick. 
Indulffeo, induisi, indultum, r. d. to 

indulge. 
Jubeo, jussi, jussum, r. to order. 
•Luceo, luxi, to shine. 

polluceo, -luxi, -luctum. 
•Lugeo, luxi, d. to mourn. 
*Maneo, mansi, maasuin, m. r. d. to 

remain. 



Bilisceo, miscui, mistum or miztaniy 

mistarus, d. to mix. 
Mordeo, momordi, morsum, d. to 

bite. 
Moveo, moyi, motum, r. d. to move. 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum, d. to soothe. 
*Mulgeo, mulsi or mulxi, to milk. 
Neo, nevi, netum, to spin. 
*Faveo, pavi, d. to fear. 
*Pendeo, pependi, to hang. 

propendeo, — , propensum. 
Pleo, (obsolete.) See compleo. 
Prandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to diiu. 
Rideo, lisi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh. 
*Sedeo, sedi, sessum, m. r. to sit. 

The compounds change e into i. 

Missideo, -sedi. So prssideo. 
*Seneo, senui, to be old. 
Soleo, solitus sum or solui, tobeao' 

customed. 
*Sorbeo, sorbui, to sv^k in. 

*ab8orbeo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 
Spondeo, spopondi, sponsum, to 

promise. 
Suadeo, suasi,8uasum, r.d. to advise, 
Teneo, tenui, tentum, r. d. to hold. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*attIneo, -tinui. So pertineo. 
Tergeo, lersi, tersum, to udpe. 

Ter^, of the third conjugation, 
ts also in use. 
Tondeo, — , tonsum, to shear. The 

compou-nds have th-e perfect tondi. 
Torqueo, torsi, tortum, d. to twist. 
Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roast. 
*Turgeo,,tursi, to swell. 
*Urgeo or ur^eo, ursi, d. to urge. 
Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to see 
VovtfOf vovi, votum, d. to vow. 



^ 169« Impersonal Verbs of the Second Corrugation. 

Decet, decuit, it becomes. Piget, piguit or pigltum est, d. it 

Iiibet, libuit or libitum est, it grieves. 

pleases. Poenitet, poenitoit, poenitarus, d. it 

Licet, licuit or licltum est, it is lav)- repents. 

ful. Pudet, puduit or pudYtum est, d.il 

Liquet, liquit, it is dear. shames. 

MisSret, miseruit or miseritum est, Tedet, tieduit 'or tssum est, it 

it pities. , wearies. 

Oportet, oportoit, it behoves. So pertaedet. 

NoTS. Luhet, dx., are sometimes written for Ubet, &e., especially in 
tlie comic writers. 
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^ 170. Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugatioji, 

Fateor, fassus, r. d. to confess. *Medeor, d. to cure. 

The compounds change a into i. Mereor, merltus, to deserve. 

confiteor) confessus, d. p to ac- Misereor, miserltua or misertus, io 

knowledge. mty. 

*fdiffiteor, to deny. PoUiceor, pollicUos. p. to promise. 

profiteor, professus, d. p. to (2e- Reor, ratus, to think. . 

dare. Tueor, tuitus, d. p. to protect. 

Liceor, licitus, to bid a price. Vereor, verltus, d. to fear. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

^171. In the third conjugation, when the first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is formed by adding s ; when 
it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are^ the same: 
the third root is formed by adding tu ; as, carpo, carpsi, carp- 
turn ; arguo, argut, argutum. 

In annexing s and tu, certain changes occur in the final consonant of 
the root : — 

1. C, g, A, and ««, at the end of the root, form with s the double letter 
z in the 2d rootj m the 3d root, c remains, and the others are changed 
into c before tu; as, rego (regsi)^ rexif rectum; veho^ vezi, veclum, 
coquOf cozi, coctum. 

Note. lnfluo,ftuxif and struo, strwti, h seems to haye been lost m the 
root of the verb. 

2. B is changed into p before * and tu; as, scribo, scripsi, scriptum. 

3. D and t, before 5, are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, claudo, 
elausi ; cedoy cessi. After m, /> is sometimes inserted before s ; as, sumo, 
sumpsi. 

Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into *, in certam verbs. 

Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not add s 
to fbrm the second root. 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first ; as, 
Bibo, ExcQdo, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

Edo. Fodio, Lambo, Prehendo, Scando, Stride, Verto, 
Emo, Fugio, Lego, PsaUo, Sido, ToUo, Volvo; 

to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando,fendOf and nuo. 

(b.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a 
vowel, some drop a consonant, some prefix a redupUcation, others admi* 
two or more of tnese changes; as, 

Ago, Facio, Frango, Jacio, Rumpo, Scindo, 

Capio, Findoj Fundo, Linquo, Sisto, Vmco. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Curro, Parco, Pendo, Tango, 

Csdo, Disco, Pario, Posco, Tendo, 

Cano, Fallo, Pello, Pungo, Tundo. 
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Ezc. 2. Some add m to the root of the yerb ; as, 
Alo, Consalo, Gemo, Rapio, Tramo, 

Colo, Depao, Geno, (obt.) Strepo, Volo, 

Compeacoy Fremo, Molo, Texo, Yomo. 

Meto and pano add su, vrith a change in the root. 

Ezc. 3. The following add I©.- — 
Arcesso, Cupio, Laceaao, . Rudo, 
CapesBO, Incessoy Peto, ^umro, with a change qfrhUoM. 

Ezc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; thoee in m* 

dropping sc : — 

CrescOy Pasco, Scisco, Lino, Sino, Stemo, 

Nosco, Quiesco, Cemo, Sero, Spemo, Tero. 

Ezc. 5. The 3d roots of verbs whose root ends in d or t, add nt, in 
stead of <tt, , to the root, either dropping those letters, or changing them 
into s; as, daudoy clausum; defendo^ defensum; eedo, eessum. But the 
compounds of do add itu. 
The following, also, add su, with a change of the root : — 

Excello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, Mergo, Premo, Velio, 

Ezc. 6. The following add tu, with a change of the root : — 
Cemo, Fingo, Gero, Sero, Spemo, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rumpo, Sisto, Stemo, Tero, Vinco; 
to which add those in sco, with the 2d root in v ; these drop se before tu, 
ezcept pascOf which drops e only. < 

Ezc. 7. The following have itu :— 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, with a change of n vOd s. 

Greno, {ohs.) Vomo, 

The following haye Uu : — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Peto, 

Facesso, Lacesso, Q,uiBTOf vfith a change of r into b. 

Some other irregularities occur in this conjugation. 

<^ 172. The following list contains both the regular and 
irregular formations 6f the second and third roots in the third 
conjugation : — 

Acuo, acui, acatum, d. to sharpen, *Batuo, batui, d. jto beat. 

Ago, egri, actum, r. d. to drive. Bibo, bibi, bibltum, d. to drink. 

So circum&go, cogo, and per&go. *Cado, cecldi, casorus, tofaU. The 

*ambIgo, — ytodmibt, Sdsatftgo. confounds change a into i. 

The other compounds change ana drop the remipUcation, 

a into i. See § 189. 2. occldo, -cidi, -c&sum, r. to set, 

*prodIgo, -6gi, to squander, Cisdo, cecldi, csBsum, r. d. to cut, 

Alo, alui, alitum' or altom, d« to lie compounds change 

nourisL I, and drop the n 

*Ango, anzi, to strangle, tion. 

Arguo, argui, arj^tum, d. to eonmet. From candeo, qf the second eon^ 

ArceMO, -oesslyiy -cestf tnm, r. d. to jugation, is formed 

€aUjor, accendoy -eendi, -oenfom, d. to 
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kmdU, So th€ othtr earn' 
pounds. 
'^Canoy cecini, d. to sing, T%6 com- 
pounds change a into i. 
*concino, -Ginui. So occino, 

priBcIno. 
*accinoy — . Sdinclnoyinterclno, 
f ucclnoy reclno. 
*Cmpe880, -Ivi, r. d. to undertaks, 
Capio, cepiy captum. r. d. to take. 
The compounds autnge a inio i. 
Carpo, carpsiy carptum, d. to pluck. 
The compounds change a into e. 
Cedoy oeasiy ceasum, r. to yield. 
Cello, (obsoteU.) 

excello, -cellui, -celsum, to excel. 
*antecello, — . SoprtBceUOf re- 
cello, 
percello, -cQli, -culsmn, to strike, 
Cerno, crevi, cretiim, d. to decree. 
Cerno, to see^ has no second or 
third root. 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird. 
•Clango, — , to clang. 
Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 
The compounds change autfito u. 
*tCIepo, clepsi, or clepi, to steal. 
Colo, colui, cultiim, d. to tUl. 

toccalo, -calui, -culixuafd.tohide. 
Como, compsi, comptum, to deck. 
*Compe8CO, -pescui, to restrain. 
ConsQlo, -sului, -sultiim, m. r. d. to 

consult. 
Coquo, coxi, coctnxn, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credldi, credltum, r. d. to be- 
lieve. 
"Cresco, crevi, to grow. 

concresco, -crevi, -cretum. 
Cubo is of tl^ first conjugation. 
*accumbo, -cubui, to lie down. 
So the other compounds which 
•Cudo, — , to forge. [insert m. 

excQdo,-cadi,-ca8um, d. to stamp. 
Cupio, cupTvi, cupltum, d. to desire. 
*Curro, cucurri, cursQrus, to run. 
Concurro, circumcurro, succur- 
ro, and transcurro, drop the 
reduplication; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and 
sometimes retain it. 
decurroj decurri, decursum. 
*Dego, degi, d. to live, [take away. 
Demo, dempsi, demptum, r. d. to 
rDepso, depsui, depstum, to knead. 
Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say. 
*D'iMeo, didlcii difoitonui, d. to Uam. 



'Dispeico, — , to separate. 

Divido, divisi, divisum, r.d. to divide. 

Do is of the first conjugation. 

abdo, -didij -ditum, d. to hide. So 

condo. mdo. 
addo, -drdi, -ditum, r. d. to add. 
So dedo, edo. prodo, reddo, 
trado, vendo. 
tdido, -didi, -dItum, to divide. So 

abdo, subdo. 
perdo, -dIdi, -dltum, m. r. d. to 



Doco, duxi, ductum, m. r. d. to lead. 
Edoyedi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 
Exuo, exui, exQtum, d. to strip off. 
£mo, emi, emptum, r. d. to buy. 
Facesso, -cessi, -cessltum, to execute 
Facio, feci, factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition^ 
it changes a into i, and has a 
regular passive. Compound- 
ed with other words, it retains 
a when of tJiis conjugation^ 
and has the passive, fio, fac- 
tu8. See § 180. 
Fallo, fefelli, falsum, d. to deceive. 

*refello, -felli, d. to refute. 
Fend(K {obsolete.) 

deiendo, -fendi, -fensum, m. u. r. 

d. to drfend. 
ofTendo, -fendi, -fensum, d. to 
offend. 
Fero, tuli, latum, r. d. bear. See 
§ 179. A perfect tetlHi is rare, 
•suff^ro, — . 
Fido, — , fisus, to trust. See § 162. 18. 
confido,conflsu8 sumorconfldi, 

to rely on. 
diffido, oiffisus sum, to distrust. 
Figo, fixi, fixum, r. to fee. 
Findo, fidi, fisaum, d. to cleave. 
Fingo, finxi, fictnm, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 
•Fligo, flixi, to dash. So confllgo. 
ufllgo, -flixi, -fiictum, to afflict 

So infligo. 
profllgo is of the first conjugation, 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum, r. to flow. 
Fodio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. 
Fruiffo, fregi, fractum, r. d. to break. 

The compounds change a tnto i. 
*Fremo, fremui, d. to roar. 
Frendo, — , fresum or fteasum, to 

gnash. 
Frigo, frixi, frictnm or fiixam, !• 
roast. 
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•Fugio, fuffi, fugitQrus, d. to flee. 
Fundo, fudi, fiisum, r. d. to pour 
•Furo, — , to rage. 
*Gemo, gemui, d. to groan. 
Gigno, (obsolete ffeno,) genui, genl- 

tum, r. d. to beget. 
"Glisco, — , to grow. 
•Glubo, — , to peel. 

deglabo, — , -gluptum. 
Gruo, (obsolete.) [ingnio. 

*congruo, -grui, to agree. So 
GerO) gessi, gestum, r. d. to bear. 
Jacio, jeciy jactum/ d. to east. The 

compounds change a into i. 
Ico, ici, ictum, r. to strike. 
Imbuo, imbui, imbatam, d. to imbue. 
^IncessOy -cesslvi, to attack. 
tinduoy indui, indatum, to put on. 
Jungojunzl, JTinctum, r. d. to join. 
LacessO) -cessivi, -cessituniy r. d. to 

provoke. 
Lacio, (obsolete.^ The compounds 
change a into i. 
allicio, -lezi, -lectum, d. to aUws, 

So illicio, pellicio. 
elicioy -licuiy -licitum, to draw out. 
Leedoy Issi, IsBsum, m. r. to hurt* The 

compounds change mAnto i. 
*'LambOy Iambi, to lick. 
J^ego, leffi, lectum, r. d. to read. So 
alXsgOy perlSgo, prsslSgo, relfi- 
^o, sublSgOy and translSgo; 
the other compoimds change e 
into i. 
dillffo, -lezi, -lectum, to love. 
intelligo, -lexi, -lectum, u. r. d. to 

UTMsrstand. 
negligo, -leziy -lectum, r. d. to 
neglect. 
tangOf — , linctum, d. to Uck. 

*delingo, — . 
Lino, livi or levi, litum, d. to daub. 
**Ldnquo, liqui, d. to leave. 

relinquo, -llqui, -lictum, r. d. 
delinquo, -liqui, -lictum. So 
derelinquo. 
Ludo, lusi, luBum, m. r. to play. 
*Luo, lui, luitQrus, d. to atone. 
abluo, -luiy -latum, r. d. 
diluo, -lui, -latum, d. So eluo. 
Mando, mandi, mansuia, d. to chew. 
Mergo, mersi, mersum, r. d. to dip. 
Meto, messui, messum, d. to reap. 
Metuo, metui, metotum, d. to fear. 
*Mingo, minzi, mictum, (sup.) to 

make water. 
Mixmo, mam, mintltam, d. to lessen. 



Milto, misi, missum, r. d. to semd. 
Molo, moKii, moUtum, to grind, 
Mungo, (obsolete.) 

emuT^^o, -moiudy •munctmiiy f0 
wipe. 
Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to knit. 

innecto, -nexui, -nezum. S9 
annecto, connectp. 
Nosco, novi, notum, d to learn. 

agnosco, -nOvi, -nitum, d. to 
recognize. 

cognosco, -nOvi, -nitum, u. r. d. 
to know. 

*dignosco, — . So prtenoico. 

ignoBCo, -novi, -ndtum, d. to 
pardon. [m.t.to marry. 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 
Nuo, (QbsoUte.) 

*abnuo, -nui, -nuitOnis, d. to re- 

• fuse. 

*annuo, -nui. So innuo, renuo. 
Pando, — , passum or pansum, to 
open. So ezpando. 

dispando, — , -pansum. 
Pago, (obs.) pepigi, pactum, to bar* 

gain. 
Pango, panzi, pactum, panctOrus, d. 
to drive in. 

compin^, -p6g>» -pactum. So 
impmgo. 

•oppango, -pegi. 

*depango, — . So repango, i up- 
pingo. 
*Parco, peperci or pani, paraaru8| 

to spare. 
Pario, pepSri. partum, paritaras, d« 
^ to bring forth. The compounds 

are of me fourth conjugatum. 
Pasco, pavi, pastum, m. r. d. to feed, 
Pecto, -— , pezum, d. to comb. 
Pello, peptlli, pulsum, d. to drive. 

The compounds drop the redupli- 
cation. 
Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to weigh. 

The compouTMS drop the redupU' 

cation. 
Peto,petIyi, petitum, m.n.r. d. to ask, 
Pingo, jpinxi, pictum, to paint. 
Pinso, pinsi, pinsltum, pinsum or 

pistum, to grind. 
*Plango, planzi, planctonis, to la- 

ment. 
Plaudo, plausi, i^ausum, d. to ap- 
plaud. So applaudo. The other 

compounds change au into o. 
Plecto, — , plezumj d. to twine, 
•Pluo, plui or pluvi, to rain, 3Q[e 
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Pono, pofuiy pKMltum, r. d. to place. 
Pono, and its compounds y ancient- 
ly had posivi in the perfect, 
*PoscOy poposci, d. to demand. 
Prehendo, ) .. j * • 

Prendo, 5 '^^* "**^» '• ^- ^ '**^- 
PremOjpressijpressum, r. d. to press. 

The compounds change e into i. 
Promo, prompsi, promptuni) r. d. to 

bring out, 
^Psallo, psalli, to play on an instru- 
ment. 
Pungro, pupQ^y panctura, to prick. 
compungo, -punxi, -punctum. 

So dispungo, expungo. 
interpungo, — , -punctum. 
•repungo, — . 
Quoero, oueslvi, qucesltum, m. r. d. 
to seek. The compounds change 
IB into i. 
Quatio, — f quassum, to shake. The 
compounds change qua into 
cu; as, 
concutio, -cuftsiy -cussum, d. 
diflcutio, -cussiy -cussum, r. d. 
Quiesco, <iui6viy quietum,r. d. to rest. 
Rado, raai, rasum, d. to shave. 
Rapioy rapui, raptum, r. d. to snatch. 
The compounds change a in- 
to i. 
diripio, -ripui, -reptum^m.r. So 
eripio and preripio. 
RegOy rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. 
7%e compounds change e in- 
to i. 
•pergo (for perrlgo), perrezi, r. 

to go forward. 
furgo (for 8urrfgo),surrezi, sur- 
rectum, r. d. to rise. 
*Repo, repsi, to creep. 
B4>do, rosiy rosum, r. to gnaw. 

ab-y ar-, e-, ob-, prs-rodo, want 
the perfect. 
•Rudo, rudlyiy to bray. 
Rumpo, rupi, ruptum^r. d. to break. 
Ruo, rui, rutum, ruiturus, to faU. 
d^o, -rui, -ratum, d. So obruo. 
•corruo, -rui. So irruo. 
*SapiOy sapivi, to be wise. Tlie com- 
pounds change a into i. 
resipio, -siplvi or -sipui. 
*tScabo, scabi, to scratch. 
Scalpo, scalpsiy scalptum, to en- 
grave. 
*8candOy — , d. to climb. The com- 
pounds change a into e ; as, 
Mcendo, aacencu, aacenmm, r. d. 



Scindo, icidi, scisium, d. to cut. 
Scisco, scivi, scitum, d. to ordain. 
Scribo, Bcripsi, scriptum, r. d. to 

unite. 
Sculpo,8culpsi,8Culptum, d. to earv4. 
Sero, gevi, satum, r. d. to sow. 

consdro, -sdvi, -situm. So ina0- 

ro, r. 
Sero, — , sertnm, to A;nit. Its com- 
pounds have semi ; as, 

aaadro, -semi, -sertum, r. d. 
*Serpo, aerpsi, to creep. 
*Sido, sidi, to settle. Its compounds 

have generally sedi, 9eMum,from 

sedeo. 
•Sino, 8ivi, Bitonis, to permit. 

desinp, desivi, desltimi, r. 
Sisto, Btiti, Btatum, to stop, 

^absistOy -stiti. So tlie other com- 
pounds; but circumsidto iMinto 
theperfeU. 
Solvo, solvi, solatum, r.d. to loose. 
Spargo, Bparsi, sparsum, r. d. to 

spread. The compounds change 

a into e. 
Specio, (obsolete.) The (^impounds 
change e into i't as, 

aspicio, aspezi, aspectnm, d. to 
look at. 

inspicio, inspexi, inspectum, r. d. 
Spemo, sprevi, spretum^d. todespise. 
•tSpuo, spui, to sjrit. 

"respuo, respui, d. 
Statue, Btatui, statatum, d. to place 

The compounds change a into i. 
Stemo, stravi, stratum, d. to strew. 
*Sternuo, steruui, to sneexe. 
•Sterto, — , to snore. 

•fdesterto,'' destertui. 
*Stinguo, — , to extinguish. 

dUtinguo, distinzi, distinctum. 
So eztiiii^o, r. d. 
*Strepo, strepui, to make a noise. 
*Striao, stridi, to creak. 
Stringo, ■trinzi, atrictum, r. d. to <i« 

hard. ^ 

Struo, struzi, structum, d. to buua. 
Sugo, suzi, Buotum, to suck. 
Sumo,8umpBi,8umptum, r. d. to take, 
Suo, — , Butum, d. to sew. So conauo, 

diBBUO. 

insuo, -Bui, sQtum 

*aBBU0, — 

Tango, tetigi, tactum, r. d. to touch. 
The compounds change a into 
i, and drop the redupUcatum. 
eontingo, oontfgii oontaotimu r 
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Tego, texi, tectum, r. d. to cover, 
•Temno, — , d. to despise, 

contemno, -tempsi, -teinptum, d. 
Tendo, tetendi, tensum or tcntum, to 
stretch. The compoundssdrop 
the redupUeation ; as, 
extendo, -tendi, -tensum or -ten- 
turn. So in-, OS- and re-ten- 
do. 
detendo has tensum. The other 
compounds have tentum. 
•tTergo, tersiy tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geo, of the second conjugation, has 
the same second and third roots. 
Tero, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 
Texo, tezui, textum, d. to weave. 
Tingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
•Tollo, tolli, d. to raise. 

fustolloy sustali, sublatum, r. to 

take away. 
•attollo, — . So extoUo. 
Traho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw, 
*Tremo, tremui, d. to tremble^ 
Tribuo, tribui, tribtltum, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Trudo, trusi, trusum, to thrust. 



Tundo, tutttdi, tunsum or tusnm, t6 
beat. The compounds drop thB 
reduplication, and fiave tusum. 
Yet detunsum, obtunsum, and 
retunaum, are also found. 
Ungo, unxiy unctum, d. to anoint. 
\3ro, ussi, ustum, d. to bum. 
*Vado, — ftogo. Sosupenrado. TKs 
other compounds have vftsi; or, 
*eyado, evasi, r. &> penrado; 
also invado, r. d. 
Veho, vexi, vectum, r. to carry. 
Velio, velli or vulsi, v\i\aum,dUopuU. 
So avello, d., divello, evello, d., 

revello. 
The other compounds have yelli 
only, except intcirvello, which 
has Tulsi. 
*Vergo, versi, to incline. 
Verro, — yersum, d. to brush. 
Verto, yertiy versum, r. d. to turn. 
Vinco, rici, victum, r. d. to conqwr. 
*Viso, — ,d. to visit. 
*Viyo, vixi, victQrus, d. to live. 
Volvo, volvi, volatum, d. to rolL 
Vomo, Yomui, Yomltum, r. a. ta 
% vomit. 



Inceptive Verbs. 

^ 1T3. Inceptive verbs in general want the third root, 
and their second root, when used, is the same as that of their 
primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 
want the perfect, and some form it by adding ui to the root of 
the primitive. See § 187, II. 2. 

In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb 
in use from which they are formed : — 



*Acesco, acui, s. to grow sour. 
•iEffresco, to grow sick. 
"Albesco, — , s. to grow white. 
"Alesco, — , s. to grow. 

coalesce, -alui, -alitum, to grow 



*Claresco, clarui, s. to become bright. 
*Condonnisco, -dormlvi, s, to go to 



'Ardesco, arsi, s. to take fire. 

•Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. 

*exaresco, -arui. So inaresco, 
peraresco. 

*Augesco, auxi, s. to increase. 

•Calesco, calui, s. to grow warm. 

•Calvesco, — , s. to become bald. 

^Candesco, candui, s. to grow white. 
Canesco, canui, s. to become hoa- 
ry. 



*Contice8Co, -ticui, to become silent, 
^Crebresco, -crebui and crebrui, to 

increase. 
*Crudesco, crudui, to become raw. 
*Dite8C0, — , to grow rich. 
*Dulcesco, — , to grow sweet. 
*Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 
*£vilesco, evilui, to become worth' 

less. 
I *£xtimeaco, -timui, to be t^aid. 
I *Fatisco, — , to gape. 
•Flaccesco, flaccui, s. to grot0 
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*Fbnre9eo, ferimi, f . to grwo warm, 
*Floreflco, floruiy •. to l^gin toJUmr' 

idk. 
*FnioMoo, firmemiy to grow mouldy. 
'rigesco, — , f . ; 

^rfirigeico, 



*Frigesco, — , f . to grow eoUL 
-fnzi. 



So refri- 



•Prondenco, — , ■. to put forth leavs, 
•Fruticeico, — , to put forth fruit. 
^Qelasoo, — , 8. to freeze. 

*congelajMBO, -&yi, s. to tomgeal. 
•Gemisco, — , s. to groan. 
*€remmatcOy — , to bud. 
^(Jenerasco, — , i . to he produced. 
^^randesco, — , to grow large. 
•Grayesco, — , to grow heavy. 
*HflBreflco, hssi, s. to adhere. 
•Hebesco, — , s. to grow dull. 
•Horresco, horrui, 8. to grow rough. 
^Humesco, — , s. Uf grow moist. 
•Ignesco, — , to take fire. 
*Indole8Co, -dolui. d. to be grieved. 
^Insolesco, — , to become haughty. 
*Integra8CO, — , to be renewed. 
"Juveneaco, — , to ^ow young. 
*LangueBOO, langui, s. to grow Ian- 

guid. * 

^Lapideaco, — , to become stone. 
*LateBCo, — , to grow broad. 
*Latesco, latui) to be concealed, b. So 

delitesco, -litui ; oblitesco, -litui. 
*Lentesco, — , to become soft. 
•Liquesco, — , b. to become liquid. 

*deliqueBCO, -licui. 
*Lucesco, luxi, a. to grow light. 
*Lutesco, — , a. to become muddy. 
**Mace8C0, — , fl. > .^ ^^,^ j^„^ 
•Macresci,-!, Y^ grow lean. 

*remacreaco, -macnii. 
*Madesco, madui, a. to grow moist. 
•Marcesco, marcui, a. to pine away, 
*Matareaco, maturui, to ripen. 
•JVIiaereaco, miaertii, a. to pity. 
"Miteaco, — , to grow mild. 
*Molleaco, — , to grow soft. 
•Muteaco, — , to become silent. 

*obmute8co, obmutui. ^ 
•Nigreaco, ni^rui, a. to grow black. 
*Nite8Co, nitui) a. to grow bright. 
*Noteaco, notui, to become known. 
*Obbruteaco, — , to become brutish. 
*ObcalleacO) -callui, to become cal- 
lous. 
•"Obdormiaco, -dormlvi, a. to fall 

asleep. 
**Ob8urd^8Co, -aurdui^ to grow derf. 
*01e8C0, {scarcely used.) 



abolesco, -olSTi| -oKtonii •. fs 
cease, 

•doleicoy -olfiyi, -ultuniy •. t» 
grow up. 

exoTeBOo, -oleyi, -oletum, to^roto 
old. So obsoleaco. 

*inolefOo, •ol6yi, d. to inereoMe. 
*PaUe8Co, pallui, f. to grow pale. 
•Pateaco, patui, b. to be open. 
•Paveaco, pavi, a. to growfeatfid. 
*Pertime800, -timui, d. to fear 

greatly. 
^Pingueaoo, — , to grow fat. 
*Pube8Co, — , to come to maturity. 
•Pueraaco, — , to become a boy. 
*PuteBco, putuiy 8. > to become pur 
•Putreaco, putnii, s. > trid 
*Rareaco, — , to become thin. 
*Rig«aco, riguiy 8. to grow cold. 
•Rubeaco, rubui, a. to grow red 

•erubeaco, -rubui, d. 
*Reaipiaco, -aipui, a. to recover tow- 

dom. 
^Saneaco, -«-, to become sound. 

^conaaneaoo, -aanui. 
"Seneaco, aenui, B.d.to grow old. So 

conaeneaco. 
*Sentisco, aenai, a. to perceive. 
*Sicce8CO, — , to become dry. 
•Sileaco, ailui, a. to grow silent. 
*SolideacD, — , to become solid. 
^Sordeaco, aordui, a. to become filthy. 
•Splendeaco, aplendui, a. to become 

bright. 
•Spumeaco, — , to foam. 
•Sterileaco, — , to become barren. 
•Stupeaco, atupui, 8. to be asUm^ 

ished. 
Suesco, auevi, auetum, a. to become 

accustomed. 
•Tabeaco, tabui, a. to waste away. 
*Tenereaco and -aaco, to become 

tend.er. 
^Tepeaco, tepui, a. to grow warm. 
*Torpesco, torpui, a. to grow torpid 
*Tremiaco, tremui, a. to begin to 

tremble. 
•Tumeaco, tumui, a. to be inflated. 
*Turgeaco, turai, a. to sweU. 
•Valeaco, valui, a. to become strong. 
*Vane8C0, — , to vanish. 

*evane8CO, evanui. 
•Veteraaco, veteravi, to grow old. 
•Vireaco, virui, s. to grow green. 
*Vivesco, vixi, a to come to life. 

*revivi8C0, -yixi. 
*Uve8co, — , to become moist. 
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^ 174. Deponent Verbs of the Third Conjugation. 



Apiicor, aptns, to get. The com* 
pounds change a into i. 

adipiflcor, adeptuf. So indipiscor. 
Ezpergiscor, ezperrectus, to awaJte, 
FruoTy frultus or fructus, firuitOraSi 

d. to enjoy, 
Funflror, functus, r. d. to 'perform, 
Gramor, gressus, to proceed. The 
compounds change a into e; 
as, 

aggredior, aggressiui, to attack, 
•Irascor, to be angry. 
Labor, lapsus, r. to fall. 
*Liquor, to meU,flow. 
Loquor, locQtus, r. d. to speak. 
Mlniscor, (obsolete.) 

comminiscor, commentos, p. to 
invent. 

*reminiscor, to remember, 
Morior, (mori, rarely morlri,) mor- 

tuus, moritOms, d. to die. 
Nanciscor, nactns or nanctos, to ob' 

tain. 



Nascor, natus, nascitaras, a. tola 

bom, 
Nitor, nizufl #r nisus, nisonis, i* 



lean upon, 
Obliviscor, oblltus, d. toforsTt 
Faciscor, pactus, d. to bargain. 

Compound depeciscor. 
Patlor, passus, r. d. to suffer, 

perpetior, -pessus. 

From plecto, to twine, 

amplector, amplezus, d. p. to 
embrace. 

com^lector, complexus, p. 8o 
circumplector. 
Proficiscor, profectus, r. to depart, 
Queror, questus, m. u. d. to com- 

plain. 
*Ringor, to grin, 
Sequor, secQtus, r. d. tofoUom. 
Tuor, tutus, to protect, 
*Vescor, d. to eat, 
Ulciscor, ultus, m. d. p. to avenge, 
Utor, usus, T, d.to use. 

Note. Devertor, prteeertor^ revertor, compounds of verto, are used aa 
deponents in the present and imperfect tenses ; revertor also, sometimea^ 
in the perfect. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

^ 175. Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form 
their second root in iv, and the third in itu ; as, audto, audirt, 
audltum. 

The following list contains most regular rerbs of this conju- 
gation : — 



Audio, -lyi or -ii, m. u. r. d. to hear, 
*Cio, ciyi, to excite. 
Condio, -Ivi or -ii, to season, 
Custodio, -ivi or -ii, d, to keep, 
•Dormio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to sleep, 
Erudio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to instruct, 
Expedio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to disentangle, 
Finio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to finish, 
•Gestio, -Ivi or -ii, to desire, 
Impedio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to entangle, 
Insanio, -Ivi or -ii, to be mad, 
Irretio, -Ivi or -ii, to ensnare, 
Lenio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to mitigate 
Mollio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to sojten, 
•Muffio, -Ivi or -ii, to bellow. 
12 



Munio, -Ivi or -ii,' r. d. to fortify. 
Mutio, -Ivi, to mutter, 
Nutrio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to nourish, 
Partio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -ivi, d. to polish. 
Punjo, -Ivi or -u, d. to punish, 
Redimio, -Ivi, to rrown. 
Sarrio, -Ivi, d. to weed. 
Seio, -ivi, u. r. to know, 
Servio, -ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to serve 
Sopio, -Ivi or -ii, to luU asleep, 
Stabilio^ -ivi or -ii, to establish. 
Tinnio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to tinkle, 
Vestio, -Ivi or -ii, to clothe 
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^ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second and third roots 
irregularly, and those which want either or both of them : — 



Amicio, — , amictum, d. to clothe, 

*Balbutio, — , to stammer, 

Bullio, — , to boU. 

*Ciecutio, — ) to he dim-sigkted. 

*Cambio, — , to exchange, 

*Dementio, — , to be VMd. 

Bffutio, — , to speak foolishly. 

Ko, ivi or ii, Itum, r. dM) go. £he com- 
founds have only ii in the perfect^ 
except ol)eo, prseo, and subeo, 
xohick have Ivi or ii. AU the 
comvounds toant the supine and 
perfect particivles, except adeo, 
ambio, ineo, 9060, pneiereOySub- 
eo, /»♦•</ transeo. 

Farcio, farai, farctum, to cram. 

Fastidio, -ii, -itum, d. to disdain. 

*Ferio, — , d. to strike. 

•P^erocio^ — , to be fierce. 

Fulcio, fulsi, fultuin, d. to prop. 

•Gannio, — , to yelp. 

*Glocio, — ', to cluck. 

*GIutio, glutii, to swaUow. 

*Gninmo, grunnii, to grunt. 

Hauno, hausi, hauatum, hauatQrus, 
hausOnUy d. to draw. 

*HinmO) — , to neigh. 

•Ineptio, — , to trifle. 

*Lasciyio, lasciyii, to he wanton. 

•Ligurio, ligurii, to feed delicately. 

•Lippio, — , r. to be blear-eyed. 

*Obedio, obedii, r. to obey. 

Pario isoftJie third conjugution, 
but its compounds are of the 
fourth. 



aperio, apemi, ap«rtiim, r. d. to 
open. So operio, d. 

oomperio, comp^ri, com^rtum, 
to fink out. So reperio, r. d. 
Pario, — , to beat. 
•Prurio, — , to itch. 
*Queo, quivi or quii, to he able. 80 

nequeo. 
*Ru^o, — , to roar. 
SiBvio, soeyii, r. to rage. 
*Saffio, — , to foresee. 
•Safio, salui or salii, to leap. The 
compounds change a into i. 

*absilio, — . So circurasilio. 

'asailio, -ui. So dissilio, insilio. 

*desilio, -ui or -ii. So exsilio, re- 
silio, subsilio. 

*transilio, -ui or -ivi, d. So pro- 
silio. 
Sancio, sanxi, sancitum or sanctum, 

d. to ratify. 
Sarcio, sarsi, sartum, d. to patch. 
*Scaturio, — , to gush out. 
Sentio, sensi, sensuin, r. to fed. 
Sepelio, sepeuvi or -ii, sepultum, r. 

d. to bury. 
Sepio, sepsi, septum, d. to hedge in. 
*Singultio, — , to sob. 
*Sitio, sitii, to thirst. 
Suffio, -ii, -Hum, d.'to fumigate. 
*TuBsio, — , to cough. 
*Vagio, vagii, to cry. 
*tVeneo, venii, r. to be sold. 
Venio, veni, ventum, r. to eome.^ 
Vincio, vinzi, vinctum, r. d. to bind. 



Note. Desiderative verbs want both the second and third roots, ex- 
cept these three ; — esurio, -ivi, r. to desire to eat ; *nupturio, -m, to desire 
to marry ; *parUirio^ -ivi, to be in trayaU. See § 187, U. 3. 



'J^ 177. Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation, 



Assentior, assensus, r . d. p. to assent. 
Blandior, blandltus, to flatter, 
Experior. expertus, r. d. to try. 
Largior, largitus, p. to lavish. 
Menlior, mentitus, r. to lie. 
Metier, mensus, d. to measure. 
Molior, molitus, d. to move a mass. 



Opperiorj oppertus or opperltus, d. 

to watt for. 
Ordior, orsus, d. p. to begin. 
Orior, ortus, oritQrus, d. to earing up* 

Except in the present tr^mtioe^ 

this verb seems to be qftke third 

corrugation. 
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Fartior, partitus, d. to divide, snijunetive are sometime$ of the 

Potior, potitus, r. d. to obtain. The third conjugation in the poets, 

present indicative and imperfeU Sortior, sortitus, r. to cast lots. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

^ 178. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some of the parts derived from the first 
root. 

They are sum, volo,fero, edoyfioy eo, and their compounds. 

Sum and its compounds have already been conju^ted. See § 153. In 
the conjugation of the rest, the parts which are irregular are fully 
exhibited, and a synopsis of the other parts is, in general, given. Some 
parts ofvolo and its compounds are wanting. 

1. VoLO is irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 
tive, and in the present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It is made irregular partly by s^cope, and parUy by a change in the 
vowel of the root. In the oresent infiniUve and imperfect subjunctive, 
after a was dropped, r was changed into L 

Pres» hdic, Pres* hifin, Perf, huUc 

Ycy-lo, velMe, voF-u-i, to be tnUing^ to wish, 

INDICATIVE. 

IVe». *SL vo'-lo, vis, vult; Peif, voF-u-L 

P. YoF-a-muSy vul'-tis, vo'-lunt Plup. vo-lu'-e-ram 

Imperf, vo-l6'-bam. J\i<. /^er/I vo-lu'-^ro. 

lut, VOf'lBSXL 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. S. ve'-lim, ve'-lis, ve'-lit ; Perf, vo-lu'-€-riin. 

P. ve-li'-mus, ve-li'-tis, ve'-linL Plup, vol-u-is'-Sem. 

Imperf & vel'-lem, velMes, vel'-let ; 

P. vel-l6'-mu8, vel-lfe'-tis, vel'-lent 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. vel'-le. Pre*. vcZ-lens. 

Perf vol-u-is'-ae. 

NoTK Volt and voliiSf for vuU ai^d vuUiSf are found in Flautus and 
other ancient authors. 

2. Nolo b compounded of non and volo, Non drops its 
final ft, and volo its. v, and the vowels {o o) are contracted into o 
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Prt$.hidie. Prt$. h^fin. Per/. India 
N</-lo, nolMoi nol'-u-i, to be unufUUng. 



INDICATIVE. 
IVm^ iSl ikZ-Io, non'-yis, non'-vult ; 

P. noV-d-mus, non-voF-tifl, iMZ-lunt 
Bnpaf. no-I^-bam. 
Jm. tu/olam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pn»» & ncZ-lim, n(/-U8, iu/-lit ; 

P. no-Ii'-mus, no-li^-tis, n(/-liDt 
Impaf. S. nol'-lem, noP-les, noF-let; 

P. nol-lft^-mus, nol-te^-tifly nolMent 



Per/I noF-o-L 
Plt^, iio-Iu'-4^miL 
I\iL perf, no-lu^-d-xo 






IMPERATIVE. 
& 2. ncZ-li, or no-li'-to ; P. 2. no-U'-te, or nol-i40^-te 



INFINITIVE, 
Prts. nol'-le, 
Perf, nol-u-is'-se. 



PARTICIPLE. 
Pres, n(/-leD8. 



NoTB. AMff and iM«o2t, for nonow ind nommdtf occur in PlauUu. 

3. BIalo is compounded ofmagis and voio. In composition 
tmagis drops its final syllable, and volo its v. The vowels {d d) 
are then contracted into d. 

Pre*, .fiiilic. Pre*, h^fin. Perf. Autie. 
MaMo, malMe, mal'-n-i, to he more wUUng. 



INDICATIVE. 
i>e«, iSw ma'-lo, ma'-vis, ma'-vult ; 

P. mal'-fi-mus, ma-vuF-tis, maMunt 
Imperf ma-lft'-bam. 
Fut ma'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Prei. S. ma'-lim, ma'-lls, ma'-lit; 

P. ma-li'-mus, ma-li'-tis, ma'-lint 
tt^erf. 5. malMem, mal'-les, mal'-let ; 

P. mal-l6'-musy mal-l^-tis, mal'-lent 



Perf mal'-u-L 
Phip. ma-lu'-^-raiB. 
FuL perf. ma-lu'-6-ro. 



Perf ma-lu'-^-rim. 
Plup. mal-ur-is'-sem. 



INFINITIVE. 



Pres. mal'-le. 



Perf. mal-u-is^-se. 



Note. Matdlo^ mavdlam, maviUm, and maveUem, for mdlo, maiam 
Ao.f ocenr in Plautuc. 
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'^ 179. Fero is. irregular in two respects: — 1. its second 
and third roots are not derived from the first : — 2, in the 
present infinitive active, and in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infini- 
tive passive, r is doubled. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres, Indie, Fe'-ro, (to bear.) 
Pres. I^fin. fer'-re, 
Perf.Jndifi, tu'-li. 



>eu: 



iptne. 



Pres. S. 



la'-tum. 

fe'-ro, 

fers, 

fert; 
P. ferM-mus, 

fer'-tis, 

fe'-runt. 
Imperf, fe-re'-bam. 
Fut. fe'-ram. 

Perf. tu'-li. 
Plup. tuMS-ram. 
Fut. perf. tu'-l6-ro. 

Pres. fe'-ram. 
Imperf. fer'-rem. 
Perf. tu'-l5-rim. 
Plup. tu-lis'-sem. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indie, fe'-ror, {to be borne.) 
Pres^ If^n. fer'-ri, 
Perf Part, la'-tus. 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. fe'-ror, 

fer'-ris or -re, 

fer'-tur ; 
P, fer'-i-mur, 

fe-riraM-ni, 

fe-run'-tur. 
Imperf. fe-re'-bar. 
Fvt. fe'-rar. 

Perf la'-tus sum or fu'-i. 

Pinp. la'-tus e'-rani or fu'-fi-ram. 

Ful. perf la'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fe'-rar. • 

Imperf. fer'-rer. 
Perf la'-tus sim or fu'-6-rim. 
Plup. la'-tus es -sem or fu-Ui'sem 



IMPERATIVE. 



fer, or fer'-to, 
fer'-to J 
. fer'-te, or fer-td'-te, 
fe-run'-to. 



Pres. fer'-re. 

Perf tu-lis'-se. 

Fut. la-tQ'-rus es'-ie. 



S. fer'-re, or fer'-lor, 

fer'- tor , 
P. fe-rim'-I-ni, 

fe-run'-tor. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. fer'-ri. 

Perf la'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se. 

FtU. la'-tum i'-ri. 



Pres. 
Fut. 



fe'-reng. 
Ia-ta'-ru8. 



PARTICIPLES. 



GERUND, 
fe-ren'-di, &c. 

Former. la'-tum. 



I 
SUPINES. 



Perf. la'-tus. 
Fut. fe-ren'-dus. 



LdUter. la'-tu. 



^ 180. Fio has the meaning of the passive voice, though 
the parts formed from the /?r5/ root, except the present infinitive 
12» 
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«nd the partieiple in dus, hare the tenninations of the aetife 
In its other parts, it has passive terminations. It is used as 
the passive voice of facia, which has no regular passive. 

Pm, JiMnc* Prt§m h^fitiu Ptrf* Pott* 

Fif-Of fi'-^-ri, fiic'-tiis, lo 6e iiMkfe <Nr lo kcosK. 

, INDICATIVE. 

Prt$. S. fi'-o, fis, fit ; Perf, ftc'-tos sum or fii'-L 

P. fi'-mus, fi'-lis, fi^-unt Plup, fac'-tus e'-ram or fh^-^-ram. 

Snpetf, fi-^-bam. FuLptrf, lac'-tas e'-xo or fUM-io. 
fSl fi'-am. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pret. fi'-am. Plup. hcfAjoB es^-sem or fti-ia^- 

Imp, fi'-^-rem. sem. 

Ptrf. fac'-tussim or fb'-^-rim. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

& fi or fi'-to, fi'-to 5 PrtB. fi'-«-ri. 

P. fi'-te or fi-td'-te, fi-un'-to. Pa/, ftc'-tus es^-se or fti-ia^-se. 



fiic'-tum F-rL 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

, Perf, fac'-tiis. LaUer, fac'-tu. 

Fut, fii-ci-en'-dus. 

NoTK. The compounds of faeio which retain a, have also /o in the 
paniTe ; as, ealtfacio, to warm ; paasive, ealrflo ; but those which chanfe 
« into i form the passive regularly. Tet eonfiJt, tUfit, and tn/Sf, oceui^ 
See § 183, 12, 13, 14. 'v > -v-i v-i 

^181. Edo, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, and 
Infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, 
it resembles, in some of its persons, the same tenses of stem •*— 
Thus, 

fnd.prea, ^ ^ est; , » ■ ^ 

Sulj.imperf. , es'-ses, es'-set; es-sd'-mus, ^ . 

Imperal. ^^%^\ ; e.'-te, — . 

Itf, pre$. es'-se. 

JntL pres. pa88. ^ — , ee^-tur. 

Note. In the present subjunctive, sdtni, ediif Ac., are found, for «Ai«^ 
§daSf &c. 
In the compounds of edo, also, forms resenibling those of stem oceur. 

^ 182* £o b irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, 
are formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive. 
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tnd tiie present infiBitire. In these, and in the^arts fimned 
from the second and third roots, it is a regular verb of the 
fourth conjugation. 

NoTs. Eo htm no fint root, and the parts nsoallj deriTcd ftoni thai 
root, consiat, in this rerb, of terminationa only. 

iVe*. J&idtc. Pn».lnfin. Ptrf. MUc PtrJiPwiU 

ISi-^ i^-rc, i'-vi, i'-tum, log*. 

INDICATIVE. 
Fm. S. e'-o,is,it5 JVrf. & i'-bo, i'-bis, i'-bit 5 

P. i'-mus, i'-tis, e'-unt P. iV4-ma8, iV-i-tis, i'-bant 

.fii^per/*. iSL i^-bam, i'-baa, i'-bat ; Ptrf, i'-vL 

P. i-ba'-mus, i-ba'-tis, Plwp, i/-£-ranL 
i^-bant IVrf./w/liv'-d-ra 

StJBJUNCTIVE. 
Ptu. S, e'-am, e'-aa, e'-at ; Per/, iv^-e-rim. 

P. e-fl'-mus, e-&'-tis, e'-ant Plup. i-vis'HKm. 

La^erf. & i'-rem, i'-res, i'-ret ; 

P. i-r^-mus, i-r^-tis, i'-rent 

niPERATIVE. INFINmVE. 

S. i or i^-to, i'-to 5 Pres, i'-re. 

P. i'-te or i-td'-te, e-un'-to. Per/, i-via'-ee. 

IW. i-to'-rua es'-fle. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUND. 

Pres, i'-ens, {gen, e-on'-tis.) e-un^-di, Ac 

I\iL i-ta'-ras. 

Remarks. 

1. /am, ies^ iet, are aometimes found in the future.^ Istis^ issem, and tMa, 
are formed by contraction for wistis, ivissenif and ivisse. See § 162, 7. 

2. In the passive voice are found the infinitive *rt, and the third persons 
singular Uur, ibOlur, ibUur, Hum est, &c. ; «a/«*, iretur, &c., which are used 
impersonally. 

3. The compounds of eo, including veneOf are conjugated like the sim- 
ple verb, but most of them have u m the perfect rather than wi. (See 
|176.) ^deOf ineo, jmeteres^ jufcao, and tramseOy being used activelv, are 
sound in the passive voice. InUtur occurs as a future pasnve or tnso. 
Jmlno is regular, like audio. 

Q^eo and negtieo are eonju^ted like eo, but they want the imperativa 
mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. 



DEFECTIVE VERBa 

^ 183. Defective verbs are those which are not used 
in certain tensesi nunribersi or persons. 
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There are many verbi which are not foaiid in all the tenaef , nmnber^ 

and persons, exhibited in the paradigms. Some, not originally defective, 
are considered so, because they do not occur in the classics now extant. 
Others are in their nature defectiye. Thus, the first and second persons 
of many verbs in the passive voice must be ¥ranting, from the nature of 
their signification. 

The following list contains such verbs as are reioarkable for 
wanting many of their parts : — 

1 Odi^ I hate. 7. Qufeso./jM-ay. 12. Confit, if iff <24ms. 

3. Coepi, / have begun. 8. Ave, / >£> 13. Defit, U is wanting, 

3. Memlm fl remember. 9. Salve, 5^^' 14< In^i, he be^ns. 

4. Aio, > r ^ 10. ApSge, begone. 15. Ovat, ht r^oiccs, 
6. Inquam, J ^' H- Cedo, teUl or give 

6. Fari, to speak. me. 

1. Odif c(Bpi, and memtni, are used chiefly in the perfect and 
in the other parts formed from the second root, and are thence 
called preteritive verbs : — Thus, 

IvD. perf. o'-di or o'-sus sum ; vlup. od' -i-nm ; fitt. perf. Od'-£-ro. 
SiJBJ. peff, od'-g-rim ; pluv. o-ois'-sem. Inf. perf, oi-dis'-se. 
Part. fut. o-sa'-rus ; perf. o'-sus. 
Note. Exdsus and perOsus, like oaus, are used actively. Odivitf for 
odit, occurs in Cicero. 

2. Ind. perf. cos'-pi ; plup. ccep'-S-nm ; JiU. perf. cosp'-S-ro. 

Sub J. perf. coBp'-£-rim; plup. cce-pis'-sem. hsr.parf. ccs-pis'-se. 

Paet. fut. coep-tQ'-rus ; perf. coep'-tus. 
Note. In Plautus are found a present, capio^ present subjunctive, 
OEpiamj and infinitive caplre. Before an infinitive passive, caiptum est, 
&c., rather than ca^, &c., are commonly used. 

3. Ind. perf. mem'-i-ni; plup. me-min'-€-ram ; fut. petf. me-mln'-^ro. 
I SvBj.perf. me-inin'-6-rira ; plup. mem-i-nis'-sem. 

nJ IvF.pejf. mem-i-nis'-se. 

P Imperat. 2pers. me-men'-io, mem-en-td^-te. 

Note. Odi and memlni have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, 
and, in the pluperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperfect and 
future. In this respect, rtovij I know, the perfect ofnosco, to learn, agrees 
with odi and memlni. 

4. Ind. pres. ai'-o,* a'-is,t a'-it ; -^,— , -^ ai'-unt* 

imp. ai-6'-bam, ai-6'-bas, ai-6'-1»«t ; , ai-e-bt'-tis, ai-^'-ba&t. 

SuBj. j^reff. , ai'-as, ai'-at; , ^, ai'-aat 

Imperat. sJ'i. Part. pres. ai^-ens. 

6. Ind. pres. in'-quam or in'-qui-o,in'-quis,in'-quit;in'-<iuX-mtts, in'-qol- 
tis, in'-qui-unt. 

— imp. , , in-qui-6'-bat ; , , — . 

fut. , in'-qui-es, in'-qui-et ; , — ^, *— — . 

perf. , in-quis'-U, in'-quit; , , . 

SuBJ. pres. , , in'-qui-at ; , , . 

IliPERAT. in'-que, in'-qul-to. 

* Pronounced a -yo, I'-yuntf dj^c. See ^9. ^ <di with ne is coQtraet«d to «6^. 
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6. Ind. prcg, , , fa'-tur ; fut. fa'-bor. *, fab'-T-tur. 

iuPKRAT. fk'-re. Part. pres. fans ; «er^. fa'-tns ; fiU. ha'-dtiM, 
iNFiif . prts. fa'-ri. Gerund, ^«]». fkn'-di ; M, fim'-do. SupuiSy ft'-ts. 

In like manner the compounds affdri, ^drif and prafM. 

7. Ihd. pre*, quas'-so, , que'-sit; quflss'-tk-mns, — , — • 

Inf. pres. quss'-^-re. 

8. Impxrat. a'-ve, arTd'-to ; a-T6'-te. Inf. a-T6'-re. 

9. Ind. pres. sal'-re-o. fmt. sal-Td'-bis. Inf. pres. sal-TA'-ie. 
Impsrat. sal'-re, sal-vfi'-to ; sal-vd'-te. 

10. Imperat. ap'-ft-ge. 

11. Imperat. sing. and^Ivr. oe'-do; pi. cet'-te /or eed'-l-te. 

12. Ind. pres. eon'-fit; fut. con-ft'-et. 

Bub/, pres. oon-f i'-at ; imperf. con-fi'-^ret Inf. pres. oo»>fi'<4-iL 

13. Ind. pr^. de'-fit ; jp2. de-f I'-unL Bobj. pres. de-fl'-at. 
Inf. pres. de-fi'-6-ri. 

14. Ind.^tm. in'-fit; pi. in-fr'-ont. 

15. Ind. pres. o'-vat. Subj. pres. o'-ret ; imperf. o-Tl'-ret. 
Part. pres. o'-yans ; perf. o-va'-tos. Gerund, o-yan'-di. 

Remark 1. Amonff defectire yeibs are ■ometimes, also, included tte 
following • — Forenif fires, dbc, fare, (see §154, 3.) Jiusim, muU; mumL 
FaaM waAfaximffaxtStfaxityfojamuSf faaSUis, fmaUni, Faxem. TIm form 
in * is an old future perfect ; that in tm a perfect, and that in mm a plu- 
per%et, subjunetiye., See § 1^, 9. 

2. In the present tense, the first person singrular, fvro^ to be mad, and 
^0r and der, from do, to giye, are not used. 

3. A few words, sometimes classed with defi^etiyeiL are fiirmed hj ecm- 
traction from a yerb and the conjunction si; tM, sis for si viSf snUis Ibr si 
vuUiSf sodes for si audes. 



IMPEjRSONAL VERBS. 

^ 184. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only 
in the third person singular, and do not admit of a jper- 
sonal subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded by the pronoun it^ 
especially in the active voice ; as, delectai, it delights ; decet, it 
becomes ; contingit, it happens ; evinit, it happens ; scribliturg 
It is written, &c. 

They are thus conjugated : — 



IMD. 



Pres, 

Imp. 

Fut. 

Perf. 

Plvp, 



1st Conj. 

delectat, 

delcctabat, 

dekcUbit, 

deleotiyit, 

delectaytfrat, 



Fut. ptarf. deleetayteit. 



%d Conj. 

deoet, 

decfibat, 

decebit, 

decuit, 

decufirat, 

decttdrit. 



ZdOmj. 

contingit, 

contingebat, 

oontin^t, 

eontlgit, 

oontigSrat, 

contiggrit. 



iikConi. 

eyenit, 

eyeniebat, 

eyeniet, 

eyfinit, 

eyenirat, 

eyen£rit. 
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Ijf Conj. 2<2 Conj. ' Zd Coty. 4ik Omj. 

Bvm.Pres, delectet, deceat, contin^t, eveniat, 

Jmp, delect&ret, dec6ret, contingfiret, evenlret, 

Per/, delectavdrit, decufirit, contigerit, evengrit, 

Plup. delectaviuset. decuisset contigisset. evenisset. 

IvF. Pres. delecUre, dec6re, contingSre, evenlie, 

Perf. delectavisae. deciuMe. coDtigisae. eveniate. 

2. As the passive voice of an active verb may be substituted 
for the active, (see § 14 J, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may 
be used in the third person singular, instead of the active form, 
the personal subject of the latter being put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or ab ; as, fdoeo tibi, I favor thee, or favitur 
tibi a me, thou art favored by me. 



Prcs, pugnaiur, 
Imp. pugnab&tur, 
Fut. pugnabitur, 
Perf. pagnatum est 

or fuit, 
P^. pugnatum erat 

or fuSrat, 
I\U»p. pugnfttum erit 

or fufirit. 



Pres, 

Imp. 
Peif. 

PlMp, 



pugnetur, 
pugnaretur, 
pugnatum sit or 

fu£rit, 
pagnatum esaet 

or fuisset. 



Indicative Mood. 




favetur, 


currltur, 


venltur, 


favebatur, 


currebatur, 


veniebatur, 


favebltur, 


currCtur, 


veni6tur, 


fautam est or 


cursum est or 


ventum est or 


fiiit, 


fuit, 


fuit, 


fautam erat or 


cursum erat 


ventum erat or 


fuerat, 


or fiidrat, 


fuCrat, 


fautum erit or 


cursum erit or 


ventum erit m 


fu6rit. 


fu6rit. 


fuSrit 


Subjunctive Mood. 




faveatur, 


curratur, 


veniatur, 


faveretur, 


curreretur, 


veniretur, 


fautum sit or 


cursum sit or 


ventum sit or 


fu^rit, 


fufirit, 


fufirit, 


fautam esset 


cursum estet 


ventum esset 


or fuisset. 


or fuisset. 


or fuisset 


Infinitive Mood. 




faveri, 


curri, 


veniri, 


fautum esse 


cursum esse 


ventum esse or 


or fuisse, 


or fiiisse, 


fViisse, 


&utum iri. 


cursum iri. 


ventum iri. 



Prts, pugnari, 
Pel/, pugnatum est 

or fuisse^ 
Fnt, pugnatum iri. 

In like manner the neuter gender of the participle in dus, 
formed from neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, &c., 
in the periphrastic conjugation ; as, moriendum est omn^us, all 
must die. See § 162, 15. 



Remarks. 

1. Grammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, all ol 
which are of the second conjufl^ition. ^See § 169.) There seems, how 
ever, to be no ^ood reason for diittingiiiahing those from other impersonal 
verbs. The following are sucli other verbs as are most oonunonlv used 

Impersonally : — ^ 
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(a.) In the finl e<mjiigation ; — 

Constat, U is erndtnt. Speetat, it eoneems. Certatur, it is eonttmiU 
Juvat, it deUghU. Stat, U is resolved. ed. 

Pneetat, it is better. V acat, there is leisure. Pecc&tur, a favU is 

Jlestat, it remains. romnutted. 

'. ((.) In the aecond conjugation ; — 

Apparet, it appears. Solet, it is usual. 

AiXineifithdangsto. Noceiy it is hurtful. Fletur, there is weef^ 

Debet, it ought. Patet, it is plain. ing. 

Displicet, it displeases. Perflnet, it pertains. Perauaddtor. {See 

Dolet, it grieves. Placet, it pleases. abovCf 2.) 

(e.) In the third conjugation ; — 
AocTdit, it happens. Creditor, it is believed. Mittltur, it is sent, 

Inclpit, it begins. Desinitur, there is an Scribitur, it is written. 

Sufitcit, it suffices. end. 

^ (d) In the fourth conjugation ; — 

ConrSnit, it is agreed on. Aperltur, it is opened. 

Expfidit, it is expedient. Sentltur, it is meant. 

(e.) Among irregular verbs ; — 

Abeundum est, itisne- Fit, it happens. Prodest, it avails. 

eessary to depart. . Interest, tt concerns. Refert, it concerns. 

Adiiur. (See above, 2.) Obest, it is hurtful. Supfirest, it remains. 

(/.) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or 
the opera ions of nature ; as, 

PulgQrat, it lightens. Lapldat, it rains stones. Regfilat, it thaws. 
Fulmtnat, if Jm7i4er5. lj\xcefc\i, it grows liglu. Ton^t, it t/iunders. 
G*»1at, it freezes. Ningit, it snows. Vesperascit, it ap- 

Grandtnat, it hails. Pluit, it rains. proaches evening. 

2. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, talte the sub- 
junctive in its stead ; a^, delectet, let it delight. In the passive voice, their 
perfect participles are used only in tlie neuter. 

3. Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, fferunds and supines 
but pcenitet has a present participle, futures in rus and dus, and the genmd. 
Pudit and piget have also the gerund and future passive participle. 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but frequently in a 
somewhat different sense ; as, ut Tibiris inter eos et pons interessetf wo 
ttuU the Tiber and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

^ 185* Redundant verbs are those which have differ- 
ent forms to express the same sense. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination ; as, fabrlco and 
fabHcor, to frame ; — in conjugation ; as, lavo, -drcy and laoo, 
'ire, to wash ; — or in certain tenses ; as, odi and osits sum, 
hate. 
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1. The following 
have an acti?e in o, 
ever, is, in general, 

Adolor, toJUuur. 
Altercor, to ditptUe. 
Amplezor, to ombraee, 
AMentior, to asoeiU. 
AucOpoFy to kuni after, 
Auffdror, toforetdl. 
Cacniimor, to Umgk 

aloud, 
Comltor, to aeeompamy. 



d^nent verbs, besides tbeir passive fonOf 
ox the same meaning. The laUer, how* 
rarely used. 



Canctor, to dday, 
Depaseor, to feed tqnm, 
Elucubror, to elabdrate. 
Fabricor, to frame, 
Frastror, to di s appoimt, 
Frutlcor, to sjn-out, 
Impertior, to impatt, 
Lachrj^mor, to vteep, 
Ludiflcor, to ridicule. 



Medlcor, to heoL 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Meter, to meaawre, 
Palpor, to eareso, 
PopAloT, loloy 
Rum!nor, to ru\ 
Velificor, to set sail, 
Vocif^ror, to bawl. 
Urfnor, to dive. 



% The following verbs are redundant in conjugation : — 



Cieo, -«re, > .^ ^^4^ Fulgeo, -ere, 7 to 

Cio, -ire, r. 5 ^ "^•- Fulgo, Ure, r. 5 shine. 

Den80,-flre, > to Lavo,-are, Xfo^ooMk 

Den8eo,-ere,r. > thicken, Lavo, -6re, r. J «"»*»• 

Fenreo, -*re, > to Lino, -fire, 1 to 

Terr Of -fire, r. i boU. Linio, -ire, r. 3 anoint, 

Fodio, -fire, > ^. Scateo, -fire, > to 

Fodio, -Ire, r. ) ^» * Scato, -fire, r. J abound. 



Strideo, -fire, ] 
Strido, -fire, i crean. 
Tergeo, -fire, ) ^ mte, 
Tergo, -fire, 5 

Those marked r. ar 
rarely used. 



MorioTf orior. and potior, also, are redundant in coniugation in certain 
parts. See in lists §§174 and 177. 

^ 186* 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or nearly 
alike, but differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or 
signification, or in two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 
Abdico, -are, to abdl' 



cate. 

Abdico, -fire, to refuse. 

Accido, -fire, to hap- 
pen. 

Accldo, -fire, to cut 
short. 

Addo, -fire, to add. 

Adeo, -Ire, to go to. 

Aggfiro, -are, to heap 
up. 

Aggfiro, -fire, to heap 
upon. 

AUfigo, -ftre, to depute. 

Allfigo, -fire, to choose. 

Appello, -are, to call. 

Appello, -fire, to drive 
to. 

Cftdo, -fire, to fall. 

CcBdo, -fire, to cut. 

Cfido, -fire, to yield, 

Caleo, -fire, to be hot, 

Calleo, -fire, to be hard. 

Cano, -fire, to sing. 



Caneo, -fire, to be white. 
Careo, -fire, to want. 
Caro, -fire, to card wool. 
Cfilo, -are, to conceal. 
CsbIo, -are, to carve. 
Censeo, -fire, to think. 
Sentio, -Ire, to feel. 
Claudo, -fire, to shut. 
Claudo, -fire, to be lame. 
CollTgo, -are, to tie 

logger. 
CollTgo, -fire, to poUeet. 
C6lo, -are, to strain. 
Cdlo, -fire, to cultivate. 
Compello, -are, to ac' 

cost. 
Compello, -fire, to force, 
Concldo, -fire, to chop 
_ <#• 

Concldo, -fire, to/oZ;. 
Conseendo, -fire, to 

climb. 
Conscindo, -fire to cut 

tn pieces. 



Constemo, -are, to ter- 

rtfy. 
Constemo, -fire, to 

strew over. 
DecTdo, -fire, to /a- 

down. 
Decldo, -fire, to cut of 
Decipio^re, to deceive 
Desipio, -fire, to dote. 
Deligo, -are, toOetg^ 
Dellgo, -fire, to choose. 
DilTgo, -fire, to love. 
Dico, -fire, to say. 
Dioo, -are, to de dic at e, 
£do, -fire, to eat. 
£do, .4Te, topuhUsk. 
Edaco, -are, to educate. 
EdOcQ, -fire, to draw 

out. 
Efffiro, -are, to m^ks 

wild. 
Eff^ro, -re, to carry out 
Ezcldo, -fire, tofaU ami 
l^zcTdo, -fire, toeutqf 
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Ferio, -Ire, to strike, 
Ffiro, -re, to hear. 
Ferior, -ari, to keep hoi- 



TrigeOf -ere, to be cold. 
Frigo, -6re, to fry, 
Fugo, -are, to put to 

Fugio, -6re, tojly 

Fundo, -are, to found. 

Fundo, -Sre, to pour oiU. 

Incldo, -gre, to fall into. 

Incido, -€re, to cut, 

Indico, -are, to show. 

Indico, -Sre, to pro- 
claim. , 

laficio, -gre, to infect, 

Infitior, -ari, to deny, 

Intercido, -6re, to hap- 
pen. 

Intercldo, -ere, to cut 
asunder. 

Jaceo, -ere, to lie doum. 

Jaxsio, -6re, to throw. 

Labo, -are, to totter. 

Labor, -i, to glide. 

Lacto, -are, to suckle. 

Lacto, -are, to deceive. 

Lego, -are, to send. 

Lego, -ere, to read. 

Liceo, -ere, to be lawful, 

Liceor, -eri, to bid for. 

Liquo, -are, to melt.' 

Liqueo, -ere, to be wan- 
if est. 

Liquor, -i, to melt. 

Mano, -are, to flow. 



Mftneo, -ere, to stay. 

Mando, -are, to eommamd, 

Mando, -ere, to eat. 

Meto, -ere, to reap, 

Metor, -ari, to measure, 

Metior, -In, to measure, 

Metuo, -ere, to fear. 

Miseror, -ari, to pity, 

Misereor, -eri, to mty, 

Moror, -ari, to delay. 

Morior, -i, to die. 

Niteo, -ere, to glitter. 

Nitor, -i, to strive. 

Obsero, -are, to lock up. 

Obsero, -ere, to sow. 

Occldo, -ere, to fall. 

Occldo, -ere, to kill. 

Operio, -ere, to cover. 

OpSror, -ari, to work. 

Opperior, -iri, to wait 
for. 

Pando, -are, to bend. 

Pando, -ere, to open, 

Paro, -are, to prepare. 

Pareo, -ere, to appear. 

Pftrio,. -ere, to bring 
forth. 

Pario, -are, to balance. 

Pendeo, -ere, to hang. 

Pendo, -ere, to weigh. 

Percolo, -are, to filter. 

Percdlo, -ere, to adm-n. 

Permaneo, -6re, to re- 
main. 

Permano, -are, to flow 
over. 

Prffidico, -arc, to publish. 



Priedico, -ere, to fore 

tell. 
Prodo, -ere, to betray, 
Prodeo, -ire, to eomt 

forth. 
Recede, -dre, to retir$n 
Recldo, -ere, to faU 

back. 
Recido, -ere, to cut off , 
Red do, -ere, to restore. 
Redeo, -Ire, to return. 
Reftro, -re, to bring 

back. 
Ref^rio, -ire, to strike 

back. 
Relego, -are, to remove. 
Relego, -ere, to read 

over, 
Sedo, -are, to allay, 
Sedeo, -ere, to sit, 
Sido, -ere, to sink, 
Sero, -ere, to sow. 
Seroj -ere, to knit. 
SuccTdo, -ere, to faU 

doum. 
Succido, -ere, to cut 

dovm. 
Vado, -ere, to go. 
Vador, -ari, to give baiL 
Veneo, -Ire, to be sold. 
Venio, -Ire, to come, 
Venor, -ari, to hunt, 
Vincio, -ire, to hind, 
Vinco, -ere, to conquer, 
Volo, -are, to fly. 
V6lo, velle, to be witU 

ins. 



2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as, - 



Aceo, acui, to be sour. 
Acuo, acui, to sharjwji. 
Cresco, crevi, to grow. 
Cemo, crevi, to decree, 
Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. 
Fulcio, fulsi, to prop. 



Luceo, luxi, to shine. 
Lugeo, luxi, tif mourn. 
Minceo, mulsi, to 

soothe. 
Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk. 
Paveo, pavi, to fear. 



Pasco, pavi, to fM, 
Pendeo, pependi, ta 

hang. 
Pendo, pependi, to 

weigh. 



To these add some of the compounds oi sto and sisto. 

3. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or 
perfect participle ; as, 



Frico, frictum, to rub. 
Frigo, frictum, to roast, 
Maneo, mansum, to remain. 
Mando, mansum, to chew. 
Pan^o, pactum, to drive in, 
Paciscor, paptus, to bargain. 

13 



Pando, passum, to open, 
Patior, passus, to suffer, 
Teneo, tentum, to hold. 
Tendo, tentum, to stretch. 
Verro, versmn, to brush. 
Verto, versum, to turn. 
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DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

^ 187. Verbs are derived either from nouns, adjectives, or 
other verbs 

I. Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are caUetf 
denominative*. .»..^.-— . 

1. Those which are active »^ g*"^'*"^ •'^Jf^^'Je^SJ 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usuauy 
formed by adding o or eo to the root ; as, 

AeUveejTfmN^v^i,. J^eutenfifmJ^c^ 

Fnm Mjectives. 
Aiiw. #« ^hit^ (mShnn ^ Albeo, to be white, (albua.)^ 

LiMro,toir«e,(Uber.) Flayeo, to 6« jdlw, (flaviii.) 

Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the dertr*. 

tive; as, , . . 

Ezc&vo, to exeavtUe, (cavus.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjuffation, derived from »<>}»»?» ^^P^" 
theexerci^ oFthe character, office, Ic. ^^^I'^^l^^J!^^^^^,,'^^ 
archUector, to build ; comltor, to accompany ; furor, to steal , from archir 
tectus, comes, Mid fiir. ,, . . . • 

3. Such as denote resemblance or imita^oB are called mttohM*; as, 
tomicor, to imitate a crow, from comix; Grmcor, to imitate the Greeks. 
Some of these end in uso ; as, patrisso^ to imitate a fetner. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are cither frequentaiives, 
inceptives, desideratives, diminutives, or intensives. 

1. Frequentatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third root. In verbs of the first conjugation, dtu is changed 
into ito, rarely into o; as, clamo, to cry, {clamdtu,) clamtiOt 
to cry frequently ; no, to swim, {natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
other three conjugations, u is changed into o, rarely into Ito; 
Uy e^ro, to run, {cursu,) curso^ or cursito, to run frequently. 

gime are derived from the present, of perhaps from ui obiolete third 
root ; as, agOy (agUUy) agUo ; eogo, eogito. 
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Some firequentativei mre deponeat ; as, minUor^ from minor (minOtu) 
versoTf from verto (versu). So sectary loqultoTy from sequor and ItMputr, 

Verbs of this class do not always express frequency of action, but have 
sometimes nearly the same meaning as tlieir primitives. 

2. Inceptives, or inchoatives, mark the beginning, or increased 
degree of the action or state expressed by the primitive. 

They all end in seo, and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel, 
which, in the third conjugation, is t; as, c(deo, to be hot; 
ccdesco, to grovv hot. 

So Idboy labasco ; ingimo, ingemisco; obdormiOf obdarmiseo, Hiseo is 
contracted for Hasco, from hio. 

Most inceptives are formed from verbs of the second conjugation. 

Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives, oy adding ageo 
or esco to the root ; as, futrasco, from futr; juvenescOy frora jvvinis. 

Some inceptives have the same meaning as their prinutives; as, adkm- 
resco. 

Note. Inteptives are all neuter, and of the th^rd conjugation. See § 173. 
• Some verbs in sco which are not inceptives are active ; as, diseOf pase», 

3. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted bj 
the primitive. 

They are formed from the third root, by shortening the final 
tf, and adding rio ; as, cceno, to sup, {ccendtUy) ccenaturio, to 
desire to sup. 

Desideratives are all of the fourth conjugation. See § 176, Noti. 

Verbs in urio, having u long, are not desideratives ; as, prtLri^f tUe^ri^, 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are 
formed by adding illo to the root of the primitive ; as, ^amiillo^ 
to sing a little — from canto* 

They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 

5. Intensives denote eager action. They are usually formed 
by adding esso or isso to the root of the primitive; as, faeesso^ 
to act earnestly — from yacio. 

So eapessoy areessOf from eapio and arceo. ConaqnseOf to desire greatlyi 
m also an intensive. 



COMPOSITION OF VERBa 

^ 188. Verbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of a noun and a verb; as, adifico, heUigero, lucrifacio. 

2. Of an adjective and a verb; as, ampUfico, multipKco, 
Mipendo, ^ ■ 

3. Of two verbs ; as, cahfacioy madefacioy patefacio. ' 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, bemefacio, maledico, sat&go 
nolo 
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6. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, addueOy excdlo, prodo, 
subripo, discemo, s^ungo. 

6. Of a preposition arid a noun ; as, pemocto, irretio. 

^ 189* In comiwsition, certain changes often occur in the 
radical letters of the simple verb. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e : 

Arceo, Carpo, Farcio, Jacto, 4*ario, Patro, Spargo, 
Candeo, Damno, Fatiscor, Lacto, Partio, Sacro, Tracto. 
Capto, Fallo, Gradior, Mando, Patior, Sc&Ado, 

Exc. A is retained in amando, pnBntandoj dtsaerOy and retracto; prm- 
damno and pertraeto sometimes also occur. A is also changed into e in 
depeciseor from padscor, occento from canto y and^ankilo from halo ; com- 
pereo also is found. 

2. The following change a, cd, and r, into t ; 

Ago, Capio, Habeo, Pango, Rego, Statuo, 

Apiscor, Egeo, Jacio, Placeo, ~ Salio, {to leap^) Taoeo, * 

Cado, £mo, Lacio, Promo, Sapio, Tango, 

Cffido, Fateor, Lffido, QusBro, Sedeo, ' Teneo. 

Cano, Frango, Lateo, Rapio, Specio, 

Exc. A is retained in circwmdgOy perdgo, satdgo; antehabeo, posthaheo; 
ikpangOy repango ; com^laeeo oxia perplaceo. Occdno and reedno also some- 
times occur. £ is retained in coimo, circumsedeo, and supersedeo, JhUe 
mpio and antufipp are both used ; so also are supnjacio and superjido. 

Cog9 and dego are formed, by contraction, from con, de, and ago ; demo, 
promOf and sumo, fit>m de, pro, sub, and emo ; prabeo, and perhaps debeo^ 
from pnt, de, and haheo ; pergo and surgo, from per, sub, and rego. 

Note 1. Fado, compounded with a preposition, changes a into t; as, 
t^fijcio. Some compounds of f ado with nouns and adljectives, change a 
into t, and also drop t before o, and are of the first conjugation ; as, signi' 
flco, UBttfico, magnifico. Specio forms some compounds m the same man- 
Ber ; as, consplcor and suspicor. 

NoTx 2. Lego, compounded with am, de, di, e, inter, nee, and se, changes 
• into t ; as, coWLgo, negUgo, &c. ; but with ad, pne, per, re, sub, and trans, 
It retains e ; as, alligo. 

Note 3. Calco and saUo, in composition, change a into u; as, inculco, 
insuUo. Plaudo changes au into ; B8, explido ; except applaudo. Audio 
changes au into £ in oUedio, Causo, daudo, and ^uatio, drop a ; as, accUso, 
redado, percutio. Juro changes u into e in dejiro and pejiro 

Note 4. The simple verbs with which the following are 
compounded are not used : — 

Defendo, Impedio, Confato, Instigo, Conniveo, 

Offendo, Imbuo, Reibto, Impleo, Percello, 

Experior, Compello, (-are,) Ingruo, Compleo, Induo, andsom* 

Expedio, Appello, (-ftre,) Congruo, Renideo, Exuo, others. 

For the changes produced in prepositions by composition with verbs 
see § 196, 1. J' *~ 
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PA'RTICIiES. 

^ lOO* The parts of speech which are not inflected, art 
called by the general name of particles. They are adverbs 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. A word maf 
sometimes belong to two or more of these classes, according to 
its connection. 



ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean- 
ing of a verb, au adjective, or another adverb ; as, bene et 
sapienter diadty he spoke well and unsely ; egregie Jidelis, 
remarkably faithful ; valde 6c7ie, very well. 

Remark. The modifications of adjectiyeo and Terbs which are efiected 
'by adverbs, may also generally be made by means of the oblique cases of 
nouns and adjectives ; and many modifications may be denoted by these, 
for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general, those modifica- 
tions which are most common are expressed by vlverbs. Thus, for cum 
sapUrUid, sapienter is used; Aie, for in hoe loco; beni, for in bono modo; 
nunCf for hoc tempore^ &c. 

Adverbs are divided into various classes, according to the 
nature of the modification denoted by them; as adverbs of 
place, time, manner, &c. 

<^ 1 9 1 • The following lists contain a great part of the more 
common adverbs, except those which are formed, with certain 
regular terminations, from nouns, adjectives, and participles. 
These will be noticed subsequently. 

I. Adverbs of Place and Order, 



AX\\, by another way. 
Alibi, elsewhere, 
Alicabi, somewhere, 
Alicunde, from some 

vlace. 
Alio, to another place. 
Allqu6, to some place. 
Aliunde, from eUo" 

where, 
Dehinc, henceforth, 
Deinceps, sueeesshely, 
Deinde, (^er that. 
Denlque, finally. 
Denuo, again. 
Deorsum, downward. 
Dextronum, towards 

the right. 
Ekf that way. 

18 • 



£6, to that place, 
Eodem, to the same 

place, 
Exmde, after that. 
Foras, out of doors, 
Foris, without, 
H2ic, this way, 
Hlc, here. 
Hinc, hence. 
Hue, hither, 
Horsum, hitherward. 
Ibi, there. [place. 

Ibidem, in the same 
111^, that way. 
IIUc, there, 
IlUne, thence. 
Illonum, thith$rward. 
m>f thither. 



nine, thither. 
Inde, then, theft ce. 
Indldem, jfrom thesanu 
place, 

Introrsum, \ *^*****' 
Intus, withm. 
Istkc, that way. 
Istic, there. 
Istinc, thenee. 

NecQbi, lest any where. 
Neutr6, neither way. 
Nusqnam, no where. 
Porro, moreover. 
Vronvim, forward. 
Qtt& ? by which wa^ f 
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Utnnque.oft both sides 

UU6bi ? ia^wkkkvlsest 
Utroblque, in loth 

places, 
VtMqae, each way. 

Remark 1. Most adverbs of place which answer the ques 
tions where 7 whence ? whither ? by which way 7 and whith- 
erward 7 have a mutual relation and resemblance : — ^Thus, 



Qu6? whither? 
Quorsum? whitherward} 
Ketro, ^ 

Retronnun, > backward 
Rursum, ) 
SicQbi. if any where, 
Sicunde, if from any 
place. 



Sinistrorsum, towards 

theltft, 
Sursum. vpward. 
Ubi? where? 
Ubique, every where. 
Ublvis, any where, 
Unde? whence? 
UndTqiie,yrom all sides. 



Ubi? 

llUc, 

Istk, 

Ibi, 

Ibidem. 

Alibi, 

AlicdM, 



Unde ? 

Hinc, 

lllinc, 

Istinc, 

Inde. 

Indldem, 

Aliunde, 

Alicunde, 



Qu5? 

Hue, 

lUuc, 

Istuc, 

E6, 

Eodem, 

Ali6, 

Aliqui^, 



Quk? 

H^o, 

I112ic, 

Istkc, 

£k, 

Eftdem, 

Alik, 

AlTquk, 



Qaonumf 
Honuniy 
lUoraum, 
Istorsum, 



Aliorsum, 
Aliquoversum. 



Rem. 2. Hlc, hinc, huc^ refer to the place of the speaker ; 
isttc, istinCj istuc, to the place of the person addressed; and 
UBc, illinc, iUuc, to that of the person or thing spoken of. . 

II. Adverbs of Time. 



Aliquando, sometimes, 
Aliquoties, several 

times. 
Bis, (see § 119,) twice. 
Cras, to-morrow. 
COim, when. 
Demum, at length. 
Diu, long. 
Dudum, heretofore. 
Heri, yesterday. 
Hodie, to-duy. 
Identideir, now and 

then. 
Illico, immediately. 
Interdum, sometimes. 
Intfirim, in the mean 

time. 
ItSrum, again. 
Jam, now. 



Jamdiu, > , 
Jaradadum,5^^ 



ago. 



Jamjam, presently. 
Jamprldem, long since. 
Mox, immediately. 
Nondum, not yet. 
Nonnunquam, sonu- 

times. 
Nudius tertius, thru 

days ago. 
Nunc, now. 
Nunquam, never. 
Nuper, lately. 
Olim , formerly. 
Parumper, a Uttle while. 
Perendie, two days 

hence. 
Postridie, the day after. 
Pridem, heretofore. 
Pridie, the day before. 
Proiinus, instantly. 
Quamdiu ? how long? 



Quater,/cmr times. 
Quondam, formerly. 
Quotidie, daily. 
Quoties ? how often ? 
Rar6, seldom. 
Rursufl, again. 
8(Bpe, often. 
Semel, once. 
Semper, always. 
Statim, immediately. 
Subinde, now and uien, 

freqiiently. 
Tamdiu, so long. 
Tandem, at ler^rth. 
Ter, thrice. 
Toties, so often. 
Turn, ) ,» 

Vicissim, by turns. 
Unquam, ever. 



Quando? when? 

Rem. 3. Some adverbs are used to denote either place, time, or order^ 
according to the connection : — Thus, 

Ubi may signify either where or when ; inde, from that place or time ; 
hacterms, hitherto, in regard to place or time. 

Rem. 4. The interrogative adverbs, like the interrogative pronounoi 
are often used indefinitely ; aa, neseio ubi sit, I know not where he is 
(See § 137, Note.) They are made general by adding vis, libei, or que ; 
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as, vhlMSf uHque, every where ; tatddibct, from every where. The ter- 
imnation eunque is et^uivalent to the English soever; 9»,ubicunque. where- 
soever. The repetition of an adverb has sometimes the same effect; 9», 
guoqudf whithersoever ; vJnMf wheresoever. 



IIP. Adverbs of Manner, Quality, &c. 

Nimium, too mtuh. 
Non, not. 
Num? whether? 
Omnino J altogether y only. 
Palakn, openly. 
Pariter, equally. 



Ade6, so, to such a pass. 
Admfidum, very much. 
Alitezy othervnse. 
An? whether? 
CevL, as, Uke as. 
Cur? why? 
Dnntazat, onZy, at least. 
Etiam, truly ^ yes. 
Fere, almost. 
Ferme, almost, nearly. 
Fortasse, perhaps. 
Frustra, in vain. 
Gratis, freely. 
Hand, not. 
Immo, yes, truly. 
Ita, so. 

Itidem, in Uke manner. 
Juxta, alike. 
Maffis, Tftore. 
Mod6, only. 
Nffl, verily. 
Ne, not. 

Nedom, mtuJi less. 
Nempe, to toit, truly. 
Nequaquam, ") by no 
Neutlquam, y means. 
Nimlrum, certainly. 
Nimis, too much. 



Pariim, little. 

Paula tim, by degrees. 

Pffine,* almost, 

Penit&s, vnthin, wholly. 

Perquam, very much. 

Plerimque, for the 
most part. 

Potiiis, rather. 

Prssertiiija, especially. 

Profect6, truly » 

Prop6, almost, near. 

Propemodum, almost. 

Prorsus, whoUy. 

Qukm, as. 

Quamobrem, where- 
fore. 

Quar^? why? where- 
fore? 

Quasi, as if almost,^ 

Quemadmddum, as. 



Quom5do.^ how? in 

what manner? 
San^, truly. 
Satis, enough. 
Satins, rather. 
Scilicet, truly. 
Sec us, oihertoist^ 
Seorsura, separately. 
Sic, so. 
Sicut, ) 

Sicati,5^- 

Sigillatim, one by ons. 

Simul, together. 

Solilm, only. 

Tarn, so. 

Tanquam, as if, > 

Tantum, > ^^, 

Tantummodo, J ^^y- 

Unh., together. 

Utj as. 

Uti, as. 

IJUque therefore, verily. 

Utpdte, as, inasmuch as, 

Valde, t>«ry much. 

Videlicet, certainly. 
Vix, scarcely. 



Rem. 5. Adverbs denoting qualitv,' manner, &c., are sometimes di- 
vided into those of, 1. Quality j as, berU, maZh. 2. Certainty ; as, cert^, 
viand. 3. Contingence; Si3,fortd. 4. Negation; as,haud,non. 5. Prolii 
eition ; as, ne. 6. Swearing ; as, hercle. 7. Explaining ; as, videlicet, 
utpdte. 8. Separation ; as, seorsum. 9. Joining togeuier ; as, sinmlf 
UTM. 10. Interrogation; as, cur? auard? 11. Quantity or degree; as, 
satis, aded. 12. Excess; as, valde, m/iximd. 13. Defect; as, pariim, 
p<Bne. 14. Preference ; as, potihs, satiiis. 15. • Likeness ; as, ita, sic. 
16. Unlikeness ; as, aliter. 17. Exclusion ; as, tantiim, solum. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

^ 192. Adverbs are derived from nouns^ adjectives, pro^ 
nouns, and participles. 

I. From nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im, and denote manner ; as, 
gregdtim, in herds ; membr&tim, limb by limb^ pariim, by parte « vtci» 
sim, by turns ; from grex, membrum, pars, and victs. 
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2. Some end m Uus, and denote manner or origin ; as, 

eatUus, fh>m heaven ; fitndUtts, from the bottom ; raduUuSf by th0 
roots; from etdum^ fundus, and radix, 

3. Some are ablative cases of nouns used adverbially ; as, 
moddf only ; vulgd^ commonly. 

II. From adjectives. 

1. .Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 
second declension, are generally formed by adding e to the root ; 
as, 

mffrhj scarcely ; aitiy hi^h ; Ubiri, freely ; long^, far ; mUiH, miserably ; 
flmiy mlly ; from teger. MhtSj Uber, longus, muer, and pUmMM, Bent, well, 
IS from bamu, or an oXoet form 6efmf . 

A few end in Iter, ttus, and im ; as, 

nat^ter, actively; titUery other virise; arUiqtAbiM. anciently; dJMnitus^ 
divinely ; prtvdtim, privately ; singvldHniy sevenwy ; from navu$, atiuSf 
antlquuSf aivmus^ prtvdtuSj and si^gi^i. 

Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above terminations 
with the same meaning ; as, duri and duHtery harshly : so eauU and cau' 
Hm; humdn^, humanlter, and kumaniius ; pubUU and publidltus, 

2. Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
iter to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, 

tteriUr, sharply ; feUdlter, happily ; turpUer, basely ; — tUgamter, ele- 
ffantly ; prudemier, prudently ; from acer, fiH^t turpis, deganSf and pru' 

From amnis is formed omnlno, 

3. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs 
in ies ; as, 

quinquieSf decieSy from quinque and decern. So toHes and quotieSf from 
tot and quot. See § 119, 

4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. 
Such are, 

(a.) Ablatives in o or a ; as, dtdj quickly ; eontinudf immediately ; faUd, 
falsely ; rectd, straight on ; ttnd, together. In like manner, repenttf sud- 
denly, from repcns. * 

(b.) Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the plural ; as, solum, only ; perfidnnif perfidiously ; sublinU, on high; 
faclUf easily; mtUta, much ; tristiay sadly. 

(c.) From some adjectives of the first and second declension, chiefly 
ordinal adjectives, forms both in vm and o are used; as, prirnhm and 
primd, first ; postrimum and postrimdy finally. 

Note 1. These adverbs are properly adjectives agreeing with some 
noun understood, either definite, as, recldy sc. vid, or indefinite. Those 
in o are tlie most numerous. The plural forms occur chiefly in poetry. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have 
no corresponding adverbs. Of some others, also, none occur in tho 
classics. 
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III. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of 
place, &LC. (See § 191, Rem. 1.) 

The ablative in o is used to denote a place whither, instead of the acca- 
sative with a preposition ', as, ed for ad eum locum ; and the ablative in a, 
to denote hy or through a place ; as, hoc ; vid or parte being understood. 

IV. From participles are derived adverbs denoting manner. 
Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 
root ; those from perfects by adding e, and sometimes im ; as, 

amantcTj lovingly j propcraiUer, hastily ; from amans and jtropirans ; — 
•rfoc^^, learnedly; (yrnAthj elegantly; raptim, by rapine; strictinif cloEely ; 
from doctus, orndtuSj raptuSf and strictus. 

The ablative in o of some perfect participles, like that of adjectives, 
is used adverbially ; as, auspicdtd, auspiciously ; considtdy designedly. 

A few adverbs are derived from prepositions ; as, danciilvm^ 
\y ; from clam ; — subtus^ beneath ; from sub. 




COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 

1P3« Adverbs are compounded variously : — 

Of an adjective and a noun ; as, postridie, magnopiref summapire, 
multimddisj quotanms—of poallro die, magno opirBf summo opire, multit 
modisj quot anrds. 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun ; as, hodie, quar^^ quomddb-^of hoc die, 
qud re, <&c. 

3. Of an adverb and a Boon ; as, nudius, stepenunUro — of nunc diet, 

4. Of a preposition and a noun ; aa, comlnus, eminus, iWlco, obviam, 
postmddoy propediem— of crnif 0, and manusj in and loco ; 00 and viam, &c. 

5. Of an adjective and a pronoun; BSfali6quifCeter6qui— of alius fCeterus, 
and qui, 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb ; as, aliquandiu, alictibi — of aliquis, diu, 
and ubi ; nequdquamr— of ne and quisquam, 

7. Of two verbs ; as, tUcet^ sciUcet^ videHcet-^of ire, scire, vid€re, and 
licet. 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, quotlbetf vbtvisj undetlbet. So dein^ 
e^s — from dein and capio. 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech; as, deorsum, dextr&rsum, 
horsumf retrorsum, sursum-'-of de, dexter, hie, retro, super ^ and voraus or 
versus. 

10. Of two adverbs ; as, jamdndum, quousque, sicut. 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, denuo, imprimis — of de novo, 
inprimis. 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quapropter, postea, interea, prte- 
tereor— of propter qtuB, post ea, &c. 

13. Of a preposition and an adverb ; as, abhinc, adbuc, derepente, per- 
8(Bpe. 
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14. Of two or three prepotitioiis ; as, MW^Mfy yrotlnuf, tiule, d€mf 
deinde, perinde, 

15. Of m conjimction and an adTorb as, neeVMf sicM—of n«, n, and 
mUciibi, 

16. Of an adverb and a termination scarcely used except in composition; 
aS| ibidemj farumper, quandocunquef ubique^ ntcunque. 

17. Of three different parts of speech ; as, foriiUmr—<£ forty siif an ; 
qmemadrndduvif quamobrenif 4^. 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

^ 194. Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termina- 
tions e and ter, and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in tti5 ; the superlative is formed from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as, 

duri, duriiuy durisHm^ ; fadiUffaaUiiSjfacillimi; acrUefy acriiiSf aeer- 
HnU ; rardf rarihSf rarisAmk. 

Some adverbs have superlatives in o or tan; as, mmritisHmdf ptuHmiim^ 
primd or primiimf poHsHmum, 

If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, 
that of the adverb is so likewise ; as, 

herUf melihSf oparn^; maU, p^its, pesHm^ ;paritm, minis f mifami ; 
muUd or muUitmf plus, pluTimhm ; •^, pf^'^u^ primd or primiim ; — , ociitM, 
ociaAmt ; meritd, — , mentis Amb ; satis y satiUs. — . Magis, maxlm^, 
(from magnus,) has no positive ; nuper^ nuperrltiK, has no comparative. 

JDtu and sttoey though not derived from adjectives, are yet compared*; — 
iiuy ditUitis, aiutisAme; stBpe, saspiuSy smpisHme. A comparative tempt' 
riuSf from tempiri or temp6riy also sometimes occurs. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefix- 
ing magis and m<iximi ; as, magis aperte, mariml accommoddtL 



PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 195* A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding 
word. 

Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative after them : — 
Ad, to, atf/oTj before. Circa, ) around, ^^ga, towards yonpasite 

Advers^s, ) against^ Circi^m, 5 about. Extra, wUhoutf otifond 

Adversilim, ) towards. Circlter, aboutj near. besides. 

Ante, brfore. Cis, > on thu side, lufn, under, beneath. 

Apud, at, uddk, anumg, Citra, ) without. Inter, between, a«uMf , 

before. Oontn,4igmnst,opposite. at, in time of. 
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l»tn, toUhin. Poet, after^ mmce^ 6e- flecumUkm, according 

Juzta, near, kind. to, along, ncxi to, 

Ob, for, on account of, Pneter, beyond, except, for, 

before. . contrary to, before. Supra, above. 

Penes, in the power of. Prope, nign, by, beside. Trans, over, beyond. 

Per, throu^hjby, during. Propter, for, on accoun t Ultra, beyond. 
Pon6, behind. of, near. 

Eleven prepositions have an ablative after them : — 

A. ^ Cum, with, ' Pr», before, for, on ac- 

^"y Q JVom, by, after. De, of, concerning, count of, tn compar* 

Abs,) from, after, for, isonof. 

Abmoe, without, but E, ^Jrom, of, out of, Tro, for, before, eonsid' 

for. Ex, 5 ^tj^i sijue. «nn^, according to. 

Coram, before, in pres- Patam, before, with the Sine, without. 

cnce tf. knowledge of. Tenus, as far as, up to. 



Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative : — 

In, in, into. Sub^ under, near. Super, ahooe, Subter, under, beneath. 

Clam, without the knowledge of. 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are generally 
placed before the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They 
sometimes, however, stand imer it. 

Rem. 2. .^ is used only before consonants ; ab before vowels, and 
sometimes before consonants ; aJbs before q and t. 

E is prefixed only to consonants, ex both to vowels and consonants. 

Rem. 3. Versiis, towards, and usque, as far as, which by some are 
considered prepositions, seem to be more properly classed with adverbs. 
Palam also is commonly an adverb. Hecus, in the sense of by, along , 
wants good authority.^ 

PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

^196* Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. 

1. Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. 

1. .^, in composition, is used only before .m and v; as, amoveo, aveUo. 
M ifi used before vowels, and before d,f, h,j, I, n, r, and s; as, abjaro, 
abrdgo, &c. Ms occurs only before c, q, and t ; as, abscondo, absque, 
absttneo. In asporto, b is dropped ; in auftro and aujugio, it is changed 
into u. 

2. Ad often changes d into c, f, g, I, n, p, r, », t, before those letters 
respectively ; as, accedo, affiro,aggredzor, auego, annitor, appOno, arrlgo , 
assiquor, attoUo. D is usually omitted before s followed by a consonant 
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and before gn; m, aspergo, aapicie^ agnoseOf agndtus. Befoie q, 4 i» 
changed into e / as, acquiro. 

3. Circum usually omits m before a vowel ; as, ardMO, drcuUus, It 
sometimes changes m into n before d ; as, circundo. 

4. Cum (in composition, com) retains m before b, m, p ; as, comtHhOf 
cammittOf eompono: before (, n, r, its m is changed into those letters 
respectively ; as, eoltlgo, connltOTy corripio : before other consonants, it 
becomes n ; as, condiUo, amjungo, &c. Before a vowel, gn or h^ m'la 
commonly omitted; as, coCOy coopto, cogo (com ago)j cognoscOf cohabito; 
but it is sometimes retained ; as, comlao^ comes f comltor. In comb^rOf b 
is inserted. 

5. Ex is prefixed to vowels, and to c, A, p, 7, *, t ; as, exeOf exigo, ex- 
currOf exhiheoj expedioy &c. Before /, z is changed into /,' as, effiro : 
before 5, it is often omitted j as, exiquor, E is prefixed to the other con- 
sonants ; as, eblbOf edicoy &c. These, with the exception of n and r, are 
also very rarely preceded by ex ; as, exm4)veo. P is sometimes preceded 
by e ; as, epOio, 

6. /n, before 6, m, p, changes n into m ; as, iwhuo, immittOy im^Ono : 
before I and r, it changes n into those letters respectively ; as, iZft^o, 
irretio : before gn, n is omitted ; as, ign&rvs. In some compounds, m 
retains d before a vowel, from an ancient form indu ; as, inddgo, indigeo, 
indolesto. 

7. Ob changes b into c, /, g, p, before those letters respectively ; as, 
occurro, officio^ ogganLo, oppSto. in omitto, b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into I in pellicio and pelluceo. 

9. Pro sometimes takes d before a vowel; &Sfprodeo,prodesse. 

10. Sub sometimes changes b i^to p, /, ^, wi, p, r, before those letters 
respectively ; as, succedo, svff^ro, suggiroy snmmoveo, suppUcOy surripio. 
Before c, », and «, A is sometimes changed into 5; as, suscipio, suspendo, 
sustoUo : it is omitted before 5, followed by a consonant ; as, suspicio. 

11. Trans omits s before s ; as, transcendo : before other consonants, it 
often omits '715/ as, trajido, tramUtOy tranOy &c. 

The following words are called inseparable prepositions^ 
because they are found only in composition : — 

Amb, around, afiout. Red or re, again, back. Ve, not. 

Dis or di, asunder. Se, apart, aside. 

12. Amb before a vowel is unchanged ; as, ambarvdlts, ambio, ambustus : 
before consonants, b is omitted, and m, except before p, is changed into n ; 
as, anfraclus, anqulro, amp^to. 

13. Dis is prefixed to words beginning with c,py o, 5, t; as, discutio, 
dispdno, disquiroy dissiro, distendo : before /, s is changed into // as, 
diffHro : in dirinio, s becomes r. Di is prefixed to the other consonants, 
an<l to s when followed by a consonant; as, diduco, dimitto, distinguOy 
dlspicio. But both dis and di are used before j and r ; as, disjungo, diju- 
dlco, disrumpo or dirumpo. 

14. Red is used before a vowel or h ; re before a consonant ; 9>a,redd,mOy 
rrdeOy r&lhiheo, rcdlgo, redoleo, redundo ; — rejiciOy repOno, revertor. But 
red is used before do ; as, reddJo. 

15. 56 and uc are prefixed without change ; as, secedo, secCrns ; vegran- 
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^ 197* II. Prepositions in composition usually add their 
own signification to that of the word with which dhey are 
united ; but sometimes they give to the compound a meaning 
different from that of its simples, as in the following exam* 
pies : — 

1. w9, with a noim, sometimes denotes privation ; as, omens ^ mad. 

2. Ad is sometimes intemiive ; as, addmOf to love greatly ; odMboy to 
drink much. 

3. jDe oflen signifies downward; as^ descendo^ to descend; decldOf to 
fall down. It is sometimes intensive ; as, dedmo, to love greatly ; <fe- 
mirar, &c. Sometimes it denotes privation; as, desp€rOj to despair; 
demens, mad ; decdlor, discolored. 

4. Dis is sometimes intensive; as, dUcupiOf to desire greatly; and 
sometimes negative ; as, dissimiUs, unlike. 

5. E and ex are sometimes intensive ; as, ezOro, to b6g earnestly ; «c- 
audioy to hear perfectly. Sometimes they denote privation ; as, exaanguis, 
bloodless ; exspesy hopeless. 

6. /n, with adjectives, generally denotes negation ; as, ii\fldusj unfaithful ; 
indignuSj unworthy. In some compounds, it has contrary significations, 
according as they are participles or adjectives ; as, imwcdtus, caUed upon 
or not called upon ; immutdtus, changed or unchanged, &c. 

7. Ob sometimes denotes arotmd ; as, obeo, to so around ; sometimes 
against ; as, oppOnOf to oppose ; obsto, to withstand. 

8. P«r, with adjectives, is commonly intensive ; as, percdru^, very dear; 
perfaeiliSf very easy. With qudm. it is strongly intensive ; as, perqwam 
brevitery with exceeding brevity. In perfiduSy perfidious, /ler is negative. 

9. Pr(B, with adjectives, is intensive ; as, praddnts, very clear ; pr«- 
vdUdaSy very strong. 

10. Pro sometimes denotes forth ; as, producoy to bring forth ; prold- 
quoTy to speak out. 

11. Red is sometimes intensive ; as, redundoy to overflow : sometimes it 
is negative ; as, retSgOy to uncover ; redadoy to unlock. 

12. 5e, with adjectives, denotes privation ; as, secHrus, without care. 

13. Sub oflen diminishes the meaning ; as, subrideo, to smile ; subdulcisy 
sweetish; svjbtristisy somewhat sad. It sometimes deiiotes motion up- 
wards ; as, svJbrigOy to raise up. 

14. Vey with adjectives, denotes privation; as, vesdnusy unsound; 
vecorsj foolish. 

Remark. Ffepositions in composition seem often to add nothing to the 
signification of^*-» words with which they are compounded. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^^ l98. A conjunction is a particle which connects 
v\'ords or propositions. 
14 
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The most usual conjunctions are, 



AC) andf as, than. 
An, whether, 
Anne, whither. 
Annon, whether or not. 
At, ast, but. 
Atque, sndf «#, thmn. 
Atqui, but. 
Att&men, yet. 
Aut, eitheTf or. 
Autem, buL 
Cetdrdm, butf however. 
Cbm, quum, since. 
Ciliin...tum, both..Mnd. 
Dura, provided, while, 
Dummddo, so that, 
£nim,/or. 
Equidem, indeed. 
Ergo, therefore. 
Et, and. 

Et...et, both..uind. 
Etiam, also. 
Etiamsi, although. 
Etsi, though. 
Idcirco, thertfore. 



Ideo, thertfore. 
Igf tur, therefore. 
Itftque, therefore. 
Licet, though. 
Modo, provided. 
Nam, namque,/or. 
Ne^lest. 
-Ne, whether. 
Nee, neither, nor. 
S^ec.neqae, neither. ..nor. 
Necne, or not. 
Neque, neither, nor. 
Neu, neither, nor, and not. 
Nea...neye, neit/ier...nor. 

Nam, whether. 
Quamvis, although. 
Quando, quandoqul- 
dem, whereas, since. 
Quanquam, although. 
•Que...-que, both..Miid. 
Quia, because. 
Quin, but that. 



QuippMB, because* 
Qu6, in order thai. 
Qu6d, because. 
Quoniam, since. 
Quoque, also, 
8ed,but, 
Seu or uTe, or. 
Seu..4iive, whether..jor 
Si, if. 
Sin, but if. 
SiquTdem, if indeed^ 

since. 
Tamen, however. 
Tametsi, althouA, 
Turn.. .turn, both..MimL 
Vt,UuU. 

Uti, that, to the end that. 
XJirixw, whether* 
-Ve, eUher, or.^ 
Vel, either, or» 
Verb, truly, 
Venim, 61^. 
VeruntiLmen, notwith" 

standing. 



Conjunctions, according to their different significations, may 
be divided into the following classes : — 

1. CopaLATiTKs, or fuch as connect things that are to be considered 
jointly ; as, ac, atque, et, etiam, que, quoque, and the negative nee or 
neque. 

3. Disjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
separately ', as, aut, seu, sive, ve, vel, and the negative neve or neu. 

3. C0NCES8IVE8, or such as express a concession; as, etsi, etiamsi^ 
tametsi, Ucet, quanquam, quamvis. 

4. Adveksativss, or such as express opposition y as, at, atqui, autem, 
eetiriim, sed, tamen, attdmen, veruntdmen, verd, veriim. 

5. Causals, or such as express a cause or reason ; as, entm, etgntm^ 
nam,naTnjjue, quando, quandoqtOdem, quia, quippe, qudd, quoniam, quum 
or dim, siquidan. 

6. Illatives, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo^ idcirco, ideo^ 
igitur, itaque, provnde, quapropter, quarh, quamobrem, quocirca, 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose j object, or result ; as, tu, quin, 
qud, quominus, ut, uti. 

8 Conditionals, or such as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or m, 
dummddo, or separately either dum or modd. 

9. SusPENSivxs, or such as express doubt; as, an, anne, armon, -ns, 
fMoie, nam, utrum. 

Remark 1. Ac rarely stands before vowels or h; atque chiefly befor» 
vowels, but also before consonants. 
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1S9. 



RxM. 2. The conjunctions -tm, 'oue^ey are not vaed alone, but are 
always annexed to some other word. They are called enclitics. 

Rem. 3. Some words here classed wilh conjunctions are also used as 
adverbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions; that is, 
they at the same time qualifjr. verbs, &c., and connect propositions ; as, 
Catiris in rebus ^ cdm venit ealamltaSf tum detrimentum aecipttur ; In other 
concerns, when misfortune comes, then dama^^e is received. 

Rem. 4. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compounded with 
other parts of speech, and with each other; as, alque, iddrcOf ideo^ 
namque. 

In some, compounded of an adverb and a conjunction, each of the sim- 
ples retains its meaning, and properly belongs to its own class ; as, etiam 
let Jam) f and now ; itd^, and so; viefue or nee, and not. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

^ 199* An interjection is a particle used in ezclama- 
tion, and expressing some emotion of the mind. 
The most usual interjections are, 



Ah! ah/ alas! 
Atat! ha! indeed! 
Au ! hush ! whist ! 
£cce! lo! behold! 
£hem! O strange! 
Eheu! alas! 
£ho! eh5dumt soho! 
Eja! on! 
En! lo! behold! 
Eu ! bravo ! 



Euge! well done! 

Ha! ha! he! ha! ha! 
Hei! wo! alas! 
Hem ! Ao.' hold! how! 

lo! bravo! 
Heu! wo! alas! 
Heus ! ho there ! mark ! 
Hui! away! ho! 



lo! huzxal 

O! oh! 

Oh! oh! alas! , 

Ohe! ho! hold! 

Oi! hoy! alas! 

Fapse ! O strange! 

Proh! oh! alas! 

St! hush! 

V» ! wo! 

VehX ha! alas! bravo! 



Remark 1. An inteijection sometimes denotes several different emo- 
tions. Thus, vah is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

Rbm. 2. Other parts of roeech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
jections ; as, pax ! be still ! So indignum, infandum^ misirum^ miseraHUf 
nrfaSf when used as expressions of |^ef or horror* 
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SYNTAX. 



^ SOO. Syntax treats of the construction of proposi- 
tions, their connection and dependence. 

A proposition consists of a subject and SLpredkatt. 

The subject of a proposition is that of which something 
is affirmed. 

The predicate expresses that which is affirmed of the 
subject. 

Thus, Eguus currit, The horse runs. Here equus is the 
subject, and currit is the predicate. 

Note. The word qfiLrm, as used by grammarians, must be understood 
to include aU the yanous significations of the verb, as expressed in the 
different moods. 

SUBJECT. 

^201. I. The subject is either grammatical or logical. 

The grammatical subject is either a noun, or some word 
standing for a noun. The logical subject consists of the gram- 
matical subject, with its various modifications. 

Thus, Conscientia ben^ act© vit« est juamdissimaj The consciousness of 
a wdi-speiU, life is very pleasant. Here- conscientia is the grammatical, 
and conscientia ben^ ocUb vita the logical, subject. 

Note. If the grammatical subject is not modified, it is the same as the 
logical subject. 

II. The subject is also either simple or compound. 

A simplQ subject is a single noun or word standing for a noun, 
either alone or variously modified ; as, 

Vita hreois est, Ufe is short. Louffisstma homtnis vita hrenis est. The 
longest life of man is short. Fugaces labnntur anni. 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 
to which one predicate belongs ; as, 

Luna et BteUm fulgebant, The moonsoid stars were shining. Grammatlce 
ac mxislce juncUsfueruntf Crrammar and music were united. 

Remark. Words are said to modify or limit others, when 
they serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qualify their meaning. 
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Modified Subject. 

III. A grammatical subject maj be modified or limited in 
different ways :— 

1. By a uoun in the same case, annexed to it for the sake of 
explanation or description ; as, 

JVotf consales desimuSf We eonsids are remiss. Mueius augUK muUa 
narrdvit,^ Mueius the augur related many things. 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 
subject has some relation ; as, 

^mor multitudinis eammoviturf The love of the muUitiide is excited 
De Victoria Ciesftris fama perfertuTf A report of the metory of Casan 
is brought. 

3. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 

Fusit invlda (ttasj Envious time flies. Dudt agmlna PenthesiUa foreni 
Pentnesilea raging leads on her troops. 

4. By the relative qui and the words connected with it; as, 
Leve fit quod bene fertur onus. The burden which is well borne beeomaii 

light. UtirtSf quas scripsisti, aectpUt suaU, 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in any case, may be modi- 
fied in either of the ways above mentioned. 

Rem. 2, An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

(1.) By an adverb; as, 

Erat etpecta t io vald& magna. There was very great expectation. 

(2.) By a noun in an oblique case; as, 

Major pietate, Superior in piety. Contentifinis cupUbu, Fond ofoemUm 



(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, 
Videtur, qui impdret, dignus; He seems worthy to command, . 
(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine ; as, 
Jnsuitus vera audlre. Unused to hear the truth. Promptus ad agendum, 
Ready to act, MiraiHU dictu, Wonderful to be spoken. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a verb. See 
§ 202, III. 

Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified : — 

(1.) By another adverb ; as, 

Magis (^ferti, More openly. Valdd zehemsntsr, Very vehemently. 

(2.) By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, in an oblique case ; as, 

Congruenter natone, Agreeably to nature. OpttnU omnium, Best ofali. 

Rem. 5. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 
a uoun in an oblique case ; as, 

Lonj^ ultra. Far beyond. Mult6 iijUe n^fctem. Long before night. 
Sexenmo post Veios captos, 
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Rem. 6. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one 
complex idea, may itself be modified ; as. 

Omnia tua consiUa, All thy coimsela. Here omnia modifieay not eotmUa, 
but the complex idea tua consUia, So Omnia tua prava cotuilia. 

IV. 1. An infinitive, either alone or with the words connected 
with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logical subject of 
a proposition ; as, 

Mentiri est turpe^ To lie is base. Virtus est vitium fiiggre, To shun vice 
IB a virtue. E cobIo descendit, ** Nosce te ipsum.*' JSEquum est ut hoc facias. 

In such cases, the verb, or, if that be esse, the verb with its 
predicate noun or adjective, may be considered as the gram" 
matical subject; as, 

OratOrem irasci mm decet. J^on satis estj pulchra esse poCmdta. 

2. In consequence of the various modifications of the gram- 
matical subject of a proposition, the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. 

d. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition, 
18 put in the nominative case, except that, when the verb of the 
predicate is an infinitive mood, it is put in the accusative. 

Note. In the following pages, when the term subject alone is used, 
the grammatical subject is intended. 



PREDICATE. 

^ S03* I. The predicate, like the subject, is either gram- 
matical or logical. 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop- 
ula sum with a noun or adjective. The logical predicate con- 
sists of the grammatical predicate with its various modifications. 

Thus, Seipio fiidit Annibilis copias, Scipio routed the forces iff Haimi 
bal. Here fudit is the grammatical, andfudit jSnrUbaiis copias (he logical, 
predicate. RomUXus Romftnas condltor urbis erat. 

Note. If the grammatical predicate is not modified, it is the same as 
the logical predicate. 

II. The predicate also, like the subject, is either simple oi 
compound, 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 
verb; as, 

Brevis est voluptas, Pleasure is brief. Mors venit. Death comes. 
Mors squo pulsat pede paupSrum tabemas, regumque tmres. 

A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi^ 
catcs belonging to the same subject ; as, 
Proliltas laudatur et alget. Honesty is praised and neglected* 

* A verb iq any mood except the infinitive, is called a Jhate verb. 
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Modified Predicate. 

III. A grammatical predicate may be modified or Hmited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun or adjective in the same case as the subject 
This occurs after certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
naming, calling, &c. (see ^ 210, Rem. 3) ; as, 

Incedo reglna, I walk piem, Arisades Justus est appdUUms, 

2. By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 
DeusregUmuadwaifGiidTuleBthetoorld. . j9^o tibi gratias. Ezvolviir 

iSiie fecit. Spe vitHmua, Venit ad urbem. 

3. By adverbs ; as, 

SsBpe venUf lie often came. IMXra fibcH^ disciaOur. 

4. By an infinitive mood ; as, 

Cujpit tliscSre, He desires to learn, Probflri votani. 

Rem. 1. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem. 2. All other words used to modiQr verbs, may them- 
selves also be modified in the ways mentioned under the article 
Modified Subject, ^ 201, III. 

SENTENCES. 

^ 203. 1. A sentence may consist either of one proposi- 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple 
sentence. 

A sentence consisting of two or more propositions, is called a' 
compound sentence, and the propositions of which it is com- 
posed are called members, or clauses. 

2. The members of a compound sentence are either inde- 
pendent or dependent. 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 
by itself. A dependent clause is one which makes complete 
sense only in connection with another clause. 

Thus, Pkoeionfidt perpetud pauper, ehm dUissimus esse posset; Phocion 
was always poor, though he might have been very rich. Here die former 
clause is independent, the latter dependent. 

3. That member of a compound sentence on which the other 
members depend, is called the leading clause ; its subject, the 
hading subject ; ^d its verb, the leading verb. 
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The leading verb b usually either in the indicative or imper- 
ative moody but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The members of a compound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with another 
clause without a connective. 

5. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, 
a noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an 
abridged proposition ; as, 

Bello confecto, tUseessUf i. e. quum beUum confectum essety diseessUj 
The war beinff finbhed, or when the war was finished, he departed. J^il 
desperandumfTewiTo duce. Hor. 

6. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it 
in construction, whatever may be its position in the proposition. 



APPOSITION. 

^ 204« A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, 

Roma urbs, The city Rome. JVb5 consfdes, We consuls. So ^pud 
Heroddtumj patrem historuBy sunt innumerabiUs fiUfidtt ; In Herodotus, the 
father of history, Sue. Cic. Lapldes siUceSy flint stones. Liv. Fotis cut 
namen Arethxnaa. est, Cic. 

REMARK 1. A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposif 
tian with it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation or descrip- 
tion ; sometimes it denotes character or purpose ; ^&f^Ejus fugw comltem 
me adjjunxi, I added myself, as a companion of his flight. Both nouns 
must oelong to the same part of the sentence, either subject or predicate. 
Incases of apposition, there seems to be an ellipsis of tlie ancient participle 
eniy being ; qui est, who is ; qtd voedtuTy who is called ; or the like. 

RCM. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same gender as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Usus magister egregius, rlin. PkUoso^ 
phia magistra vita, Cic. 

Rem. 3. The annexed noim sometimes differs from the other in sender, 
as, Dtut fulmlna beUi, Sdpiddas; The Scipios, two thunderbolts In war 
(Cic.) ; — sometimes in number ; as, TuUidUy deliciaB nostr(E (Cic.) ;^--an4 
sometimes in both ; as, JVoXe, mea vires. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The substantive pronoun b sometimes oputted before the 
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word in apposition with it \ as, Consul dixi^ sc. ego ; (I) the consul said. 
Hoc tibi juventus Romdna indicimtts helium, sc. nos ; (We) the Roman 
youth, (S&c. Liy. 

Rem. 5. A noon in apposition to two or more nouns, is usually put in 
the plural; as, M. Antonitu, C. Cassias, tribani plebis; M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the people. Cses. 

So when the nouns are connected by cum, the annexed noon taking the 
case of the former ; as, Dicaarekum verd cum Aristoxino, doctos san^ Aom- 
ines, omittdmus, Cic. 

If the nouns are proper names of different genders, a masculine is an- 
nexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist ; as, Ad PtoUmmum 
Cleopatram^e reges legdti missi. Liy. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the ^nitive ; as, Vrbs 
Patayii ; The city of Patavium. Virg. Arnnis Erid&ni. Id. Arhiir fie?. 
Cic. J^omen Mercurii est mihi. Plant. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablat'ye 
in apposition with it; aa,. Corinthi AchauB urbe; At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tac. See § § 221 and 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. A proper name, afler nomen or cogniymen, with a verb followed 

by a dative, is sometimes put in apposition with the dative, rather than 

with fumun or cogndmen; as, Jfomen ArctQro est mUn, 1 have the name 

Arcturus. Plant. Cui nunc cogndmen lalo addUur, Virg. Cui Egeiio 

. inditum nomen. Liv. 

Rem. 9. A clause may supply the place of one of the nouns ; as, CogUet 
oratorem institui — rem arduam ; Let nim reflect that an orator is training — 
a difficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former nc m denotes a whole, and its parts 
are expressed by the nouns in appositioi with it ; as, Onerarue, pars max- 
ima ad ^gimUrum, — alis adverstis urhem ipsam deldJta sunt ; The ships of 
burden were carried, the greatest part, to ^gimurus, — others opposite 
to the city itself. Liv. PictOres et poetce suum quisque opus a vulgo con- 
siderdri vuU. Cic. In the following example, quisque is in the nomina- 
tive, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablative : — 
Mulks sibi quisque imperium petentibus. Sail. 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to 
a question^ must be in the same case with the corresponding in-* 
t^rrogative word ; as, 

Quis herus est tibi f Amphitruo, sc. est. Who is your master ? Amphit^ 
ruo (is.) Plant. Quid quaris? Librum, sc. quaro. What are you 
looking for ? A book. Quot& hord venistif Sex&. At what hour did you 
come ? At the sixth. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corre- 
sponding possessive pronoun is oflen used, agreeing with its noun ; as, 
Cujus est liber 7 Mens, (not Jtfet.) (See § 21 1 , Rem . 3.) So cujum for gen. 
eujiLs ; Cujum pecus 7 an MelibcBi 7 Jfan ; veritm JEgOnis. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
in a different case from that of the interrogative; as, Quanti emisti7 
Viginti minis. Damnatusne es furti ? Imd alio crimlne. See § § 259 
and 217. 
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ADJECnVEa 

^ 206. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case ; as, 

Bonus vity A good man. Bonos viroSf Good men. 

Benigna mater^ A kind mother. VantB leges. Useless laws. 
Triste bellum, A sad war. Minaeia verba. Threatening words. 

Spe amissdf Hope being lost. H(bc res. This thing. 

Note 1 . An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either modi^ a noun, 
or, with the verb sum, constitute a predicate. The rule for their agree- 
ment, in both cases, is, in general, the same. 

NoTK 2. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be consid- 
ered as including participles and adjective pronouns, unless the contrary 
is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun, 
taking its gender from that of the noun for which the pronoun stands ; 
as. Ipse capellas eeer ago, sc. ego, MeUJbaus ; (I) mvself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Virg. Ui se totum et tradiret. Nep. O me -misirum (spoken 
by a man), misiram me (by a woman). So SMvi sumus, salwt sumus, sc. 
nos, masculine or feminine. 

- In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
consi£red mascuUne ; as, J^TosJruges consumire nati. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns, is 
put in the plural ; as, 

Latpus et agnus sUi compulai, / wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirst. 

When the nouns are of different genders, 

(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as, 

Pater mihi et mater mortui surU, My father and mother are dead. Ter. 

(2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is gene- 
rally neuter ; as, 

His germSy tttas, eloquentia prope seoualia fuire; Their family, age, and 
eloquence, were nearly equal. Sail. Regnal imperia, nobUitdtes, Mmdres^ 
diviti(B in casu sita sunt. Cic. Huic bella, rapintty discordia civiliSj grata 
fuere. SaU. ^nima atque animus, quamvis integra reeens in corpus eunt. 
Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting things without life are of the same gen- 
der (either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective 
is sometimes neuter ; as, Creeso et vita et patrimonii partes, et urbs Barce 
concessa sunt. Just. 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and some« 
times it takes the gender of that which has life ; as, 

J^aves et cavtlvos qusB ad Chium capta erant. The ships and captives 
which were taken at Chios. Liv. Mumidte atfue signa militaria obscurfttl 
sunt. Sail. 
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Exc. to Rem. 2. The adjective oflen'terees with the nearest 
noun, and is understood with the rest ; as, 

Sociis et rege recepto, Our companions and kingf bein^ recorered. Vtrg. 
CognUum est^ saliUem, libiroSffanunnyfort'anas esse carissioias. Cic. 

Note. A noun in the tingular, followed by an ablative with cum, has 
sometimes a plural adjective ; as, Filiam eumJUio aecltos. lAv. MUaanm 
Lauso de XwrnUdre sati. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. An adjective qualifying a cdlective noun, is often 
put in the plural, taking tKe gender of the individuals which the'' 
noun denotes ; as. 

Pars cert&re par&ti, A part prepared to contend. Vir^ Pars per 
agros dilapsi, .... suam quisque spem exsequentes. Liv. Supplex turba 
erarU sine vindXce tuti. Ovid. This construction always occurs when Uie 
collective noun is the subject of a plural vefb. 

Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in the singular takes the gender 
of the individuals; as, Par^ arduus alHs pulverulentus equisfarit. Virg 

Some other nouns have an adjective of a different gender fix>m their 
own, referring to the words which they iifclude ; as, uuium Cavudque 
agro muIcUti; Latium and Capua were deprived of their lana. Ov. 
Capita conjuratiOnis virgis csBsi. Id. 

Rem 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plu- 
ral noun; as, Maria Tyrrhenum atqiu Adriaticum, The Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular b sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, J^oHs pr<Bsente, 
Plant. Absente'nobis. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularly agree with the subject of 
a proposition, when placed afler the noun of the predicate, sometimes 
takes the gender and number of the latter ; as, JWm omnis error stuUUia 
est dicenda ; Not every error b to be called folly. Cic. Gens universa 
VerUti appelliti. Liv. 

Rem. 6. When the subject of an infinitive b omitted afler a dative of 
the same signification, an adjective in the predicate, belonging to that sub- 
ject, b sometimes put in the dative ; as, Mlhi negligenti esse non licuit, 
1. e. me negligentem esse mihi non licuit. Cic. Da mihi justo sanctd^us 
videri. Hor. A noun b sometimes expressed with the adjective; as, 
Vobis necesse est fortlbus esse viris. Liv. The adjective often agrees with 
the omitted subject ; as, Expgdit bonas esse vobts^ sc. vos. Ter. Si civi 
Romdno lioet esse Gadit&num. Cic. 

Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in 
the plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni sunt rari^ sc. homines ; Good (men) are rare. Casar sues misit^ 
sc. milites; CoBsar sent his (soldiers). Deztra, sc. manus; The right 
(hand). Pinguisque ferlnsB, sc. camis. Immortdles, sc. Dii. Jimantium, 
sc. hominum. Ilium indignanti Jtmi^em, simUemque minanti aspicires, sc. 
homini, Virg. Tibi primas defiro, sc. partes. Cic. RespUce prsterltum, 
sc. tempuSf which b often omitted. Cogndvi ex medrum omnium litiriSf 
so. anucOrum. Cic. So patrial a4jectives ; as, Missi ad Parthum Arme- 
niumque legdti, sc. regem. 

Note 1. The noun to be suppUed with masculine adjectives is commonly 
komlneSf but when they are poasessives, it b oftener amfct, milUeSj cives. 

Note 2. The noun to be supplied b often contained in a preceding 
clause. 
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(2.) Neuter adjeetites are very often nsed alone, referring 
not to nouns omitted, but to objects conceived or exhibited aa 
indefinite; as, 

Tritte lupus staJMU ; The wolf, a grieToas (thing) to the folds. Virg. 
Labor onaia tincU; Labor overcomes all (obstacles). Id. Turpe ducet 
eedire pari. Quinct. Vuedre culpd est soave. Que dun ita sitU, Cic. 
FedUnts per mututi nexis. Virg. 

NoTS. In most instances of this kind, the word thii^, in English, may 
be supplied. Many grammarians suppose that negoHum is understood ; 
but that word seems not to admit such a sense. 

(3.) Adjectives used without nouns often have adjectives agreeing with 
them ; as,' AUa omnia, All other (thingsj. Plin. FamiUdris mens, Cic. 
Iniquus noster. Id. Justa funebria. Liv. Jovis omnia plena. Virg. 
See § 201, III. Rem. 6. 

Rkm. 8. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words consid- 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adjec- 
tive ; as, Supremum vale dixit^ He pronounced a last fiwewell. Ovid. 
Velle suum cuique est. Pers. Cras istud quando venii ? Mart. Ezcepto 
qu6d non simul esses, cetira lotus. Hor. 

Rem. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with 
their nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a partitive 
signification, and their nouns in the genitive ; as, Multum tempdrisj for 
muUum temmis ; much time. Id rei, for ea res; that thin^. So plus 
eloquentiiBj tne other form not being admissible with plus. (See § 1101) 
Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in the plural ; as, Vana rerum, 
for vantB res. Hor. PlerSque humandrum rerum. Sail. But in some such 
examples, the adjective seems to be used as noticed in Rem. 7, (2.) ; as, 
Acata belli: Hor. TdlHris operta. Virg. 

The adjectives thus used in the singular, for the most part, signify 
quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative, both singular and plural ; as. Magnum stridens. 
Virg. ^rma horrendum sonutre. Id. Multa decs venerdti sunt. Cic. 
See § 192, II. 4, (b.) 

Rem. 11. A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Incdla turba 
vocant. Ovid. Nemo mUes Romdnus. Lav. 

An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective ; as, Heri semper 
lenitaSj for sempitema. Ter. 

Rem. 12. An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plural, which 
depends upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a different 
gender, to which it refers, it iisually takes that gender, but sometimes 
mat of the genitive ; as, Elephanto belludrum nuUa est prudewtior, No 
beast is wiser than the elephant. Cic. Indus, qui est omnium fluminttm 
mazTmus. Cic. Velocisslmum omnium aninuuium est dekthifius, Plin. 
See^ 212, Rem. 2. 

When a collective noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjective 
takes the gender of the individuals which compose it; as. Fir fortissimus 
nostra cimtdtis f The hn.YeBim.Qja. of QUI Btnte. Cic. Maximus ^(irpt^. Liv. 

Rem. 13. When a possessive pronoun is used instead of the genitive of 
its primitive ^e § 211, Rem. 3.), an auyective agreeing with that genitive is 
sometimes ioined with such possessive ; as. Soli us meum peccatum corflgi 
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non pctestf The fiiult of me alone cannot be corrected. Cic. Noster 
dudrum eoetUus, Lav. Mea scrivtd timentis. Hor. Tuum ipsius studio 
um. Cic. Id max\mh quemfue aecety ^uod est cuj usque suum mazim^. Id. 

Sometimefl a noun in the genitive is expressed, in apposition with the 
substantive pronoun for which the possessive stands; as. Pectus twinif 
homims simpVicis. Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is some- 
times made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, 
and vice versd ; as, ^d^ficatiOnis tus consilium for tuum, Your design of 
biiildtng. Cic. Accusantes violati hospitii fcBduSf for nioldtuvi. Liv. ;dd 
majdra initla rerum ducenftbus fatis, for m^jdrum. Id. lis nominihus 
civitcUumj quibus ex civitatibiLSj &c. for edrum civitdtum. Cees. 

Rem. 15. An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, in- 
stead of an adverb qualifying a verb, especially in poetry j a», Ecce venit 
TeULmon propgrus ; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Leeti pacem 
agitahdmusy for l(Bti. Sail. JEneas se matutinus ag€hat^ for mane, Virg. 
^So nvUus is used for omnlno non ; as, Memini tameisi nullus moneas, 
Though you do not suggest it. Ter. Prior, primus, propior, proximus, 
solus, unus, uUXmus, ana some others, are used instead of their neuters, 
adverbially ; as. Priori Remoaugurium tmissefertur, Liv. This is some- 
times done, for want of an adverb of appropriate meaning ; as, Pronus 
cedidit. Ovid. Frequentes convcniraiU. Sail. 

In such expressions, tt^, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd; as. Sic venias hodieme. TibuU. 
SoZve, primus omnium jiaren^po^rue appellate. Sy^. 

Rem. 16. When several adjectives, each independentiy of tiie other 
qualify a noun, if they precede it, they are almost always connected by one 
or more conjunctions ; as, MuUd et varid et copiosd otatiOne. Cic. If they 
follow it, the conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, 
as, Vir altus et excellens. Cic. Jictio, varia, vehimens, plena veritdtis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another the . 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun the conjunction is always 
omitted ; as, Periculosissimum civile helium, A most dangerous civil 
war. etc. Malam domestlcam disciplinam. Id. So with three or more 
adjectives; Externos multos claros virosinomindrem, Cic. See 5 201 
III., Rem. 6. ^ ' 

Rem. 17. The adjectiyespnVnus, medius, ultimus, extremusj 
intimus, inftmus, imus, summus, supremus, reUguus, and cetera, 
often signify Xhe first part, the middle part, &c. of a thing ; as, 

Media nox. The middle of the night. Summa arbor, The highest part of 
a tree. Supremos mantes, The tops of the mountains. But these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this signification ; as, M extremo complexu, 
From the last embrace. Cic. Inflmo loco. Of the lowest rank. Id. 

Rem« 18. The participle of the compound tenses of neuter verbs, used 
in the passive voice, is neuter ; as, Ventum est, Cic. Itum est in viscira 
terra, Ovid. 

RELATIVES. 

^ 206. Rem. 19. Relatives agree with their antece- 
dents in gender and number, but their case depends on the 
construction of the clause to which they belong ; as, 
Puer qui lugit. The boy who reads. Animal qnod currity The animal 
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which runs. LUirm qnas dedi, The letter which I gare. Mm sum quafis 
9ramy I am not such as I was. So Deus cujus mvnire vitimuMf cui ntdbts 
est sinaliSf quern eolimuSf a quo facta sunt omma^ est atemus. Jlddietms 
Hermippo, et ab hoc ductus est. JiquMo^ quantus yVan^ itlces. Hor. 

Note. This rule includes all adjectives, participles, and adjective pro- 
nouns which relate to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more common 
application, however, is to the construction of the relative qui. 

The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the for- 
mer of which it agrees in gender and number, and with the lat^ 
tcr in gender, number, and case. 

(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed ; as, 

Erant omnino duo itinera, quibus itineribus domo exlre possent ; Hiere 

were only two routes, by which routes they could leave home. Cies. 

Cruddissiw4) bello, quale helium ntdla unquam barbaria gessit. Clc. 

(2.) Usually the antecedent only is expressed ; as, 

Animum rege^ qui, nisi paret, impirat ; Govern your passions, which 
rule unless they obey. Hor. TanUe multitudlnis, quantam capit urbs nostra, 
concursus est ad me foetus, Cic. Quot capltum vivunt, totldem studiOrum 
millia. Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, generally 
when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, 

Quibus de rebus ad me scripsisti, coram videbimus ; In regard to the 
things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet. Cic. 
In quem primum egressi sunt locum, Troja vocdtur. Liy. Quanta vi erpi- 
tuntf tantd defendunt. Quales^e visus eram vidisse viros, ex ordlne tales 
aspicio. Ovid. 

To this head may be referred such examples as the following : — Qui meus 
amor in te est, i. e. pro meo amore qui in te est; Such is my love for you. , 
Cic. Qua tua est mrtus, expugndbis, i. e. pro tua virtUte, &c. 

(a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, especially when the cases are different ; as, Ad quas res 
aptissimi eflmus, in iis potissimum elaborabimus. Cic. 

(b.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Quis non maldrum quas amor curas habet, 
kite inter obliviscUur 7 Hor. 

(4.) Sometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens 
especially when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or 
when it is a substantive pronoun ; as. 

Qui bene latuit, bene vixit, sc. funno ; (He) who has well escaped notice, 
has lived well. Ovid. Sunt quos curriciUo pulvBrem Olymplcum cob- 
legisse jvvaty sc. homines ; There are whom it delights, &c. Hor. Non 
kabeo fiuod te accHsem, sc. id propter quod. Cic. Jion solum sapiens 
vtaeris qui hinc absis, sed etiam bedtus, sc. tu. Cic. 

^5.) The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, Urbs antiqua 
full ; Tyrii tenvire coldni, sc. quam or cam; There was an ancient city 
(which) Tyrian colonists possessed ( Virg.J ; or, if once expressed, is after 
wards omilted, even when, if supplied, its case would be different ; as 
. Bocchvs cum peditlbus, quos Jiltus ejus adduxCraiy neque inpriOre jnignd 
adfu^antj Romdnos innddunt, for et qui non in prtdrej &c. &iU. 
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(6.) (a.) The relative sometimes takes the case of the antecedent, in- 
stead of its own proper case ; as, Cum scribas et aliquid agas edrum, quo- 
rum foasttistif for qua. Cic. Raptim quibus quisque potirat eldtisj txibant^ 
for ujr, quiB quisqve eferrepoUraty eldtis. Liv. 

(b.) The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative j 
as, Urbem, quam statue vestra estf for urbs. Vir^. Naucritem, quem com- 
ventre voLui, in navi rwn erat. Plant. Sed istum, quem quteris, eg* 
sum. Id. 

These constructions are said to occur by attraction. 

(7.) An adjective, which properly belongs to the antecedent, is some- 
times placed m the relative clause, and agrees with the relative ; as^ I^ter 
jocusj quos inconditos jaciunty for jocos inconditoSf qttosj <Sm5. ; Amidst the 
rude jests which they utter. Liv. Verbis, qu» magna volant. Virg. Co- 
tore, quem multum hdiet. Cic. 

This is the common position of the adjective, when it is a nunieral, a 
comparative^ or a superlative ; as, J^octe quam in terris ultimam egit, The 
last night which he spent upon earth. jEscuLapias, qui primus vulnus ob» 
ligavisse didttir, Cic. Consiliis pare, quse nunc pulcherrima J{autes dot 
senior. Virg. Some instances occur in which an adjective belonging to 
the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent; as, Cum venisserU 
ad vada Volaterrana, quss nominantur. Cic. 

(8.) When to the relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ; as, 

Santdnes non hmgh a Tolosatiumjifabvs absunt, quse ci vitas est in nrovin' 
cidj The Santones are not Tar distant from the borders of the Tolosates, 
which state is in the province. Ces. Ante comitia^ quod tempus haud longi 
abirat. Sail. 

(9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the 
same object, but of different genders, it agrees with either ; as, 

Flumen est Avar quod in Rhoddnum influit. Cses. Adjlumen Oxumper' 
ventum est, qui turbldus semper est. Curt. 

(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a 
verb of naming, esteeming, &c., a noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either ; as, 

JiTatilriB vultus auem dixere Chaos, The appearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovid. Grenus hominum quod HeUites vocatur. Nep. Animal, 
quem vocdmus hominem ; The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
carcHre, quod Tulliftnum appeUdtur. Sail. Pecunidrum conquisitio ; eos 
esse belli civllis nervos dicHtans Muddnus. Tac. 

(II.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi- 
valent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preced- 
ing clause ; as, 

Abundantia edrum rerum quse mortdles- prima putant, An abundance of 
those things which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Q;uartum 
genus est sank, varium et mistum .... qui jamprldem premuniur. Cic. Con- 
juvavere pauci contra rempublicam, de qu& (sc. conjuratiOne), quitm brems^ 
liirnt potiro dicam. Sail. Daret ut cutenis fatdle monstrum, ques, dtc., so. 
Cleopatra. Hor. J>fon diffidentid futuri quts imptravisset. Sail. Sitem' 
pus est vUum qus multa sunt. Cic. 
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(12.) The antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessive pronoun ; as, 
(hunts lauddre fortnnas meas, qui natum tali vngenio frad^iitm haberem . 
sc. mei; All were extolling my fortune, who had a son endowed with 
such a disposition. Ter. Nostrum ctmsiUum laudandum est, qui meat 
cives servis amidtis objici twluirim. Cic. 

(13.) Sometimes the antecedent is a proposition, and then the relative 
b commonly neuter ; as, Postremd^ qnoa difficmimum inter mortdles, glorid 
invidiam vicisti; Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, which, 
among men, is very dif&cult. Sail. Equldem exspectdbam jam tuas liUraSy 
idmie cum multis. Cic. 

In such instances, id is sometimes placed before the relative pronoun, 
referring to the idea in the antecedent clause ; as, SivCy id quod constat. 
PUuonis studiosus audiendi fuit. Cic. Diem cdnsfLmi voUbantf id quod 
fec€runt. Id. 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, a^rrees with a noun following; 
as. Idem velle atque nolle, ea demum firma amtcitia est. Sail. 

(14.) Q^odf relating to a preceding statement, and serving the purpose 
of transition, is often placed at the beginning of a sentence fefter a period. 
It is thus used especiaJly before si and nisi, and sometimes before u^lnam, 
utf ncj ubiy cilm, contra^ and nunc ; as. Quod si mundum ejficire potest con' 
cursus atomOrumf cur porficum, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non 
potest? In regard to which, if the concourse of atoms can produce a world, 
why, &c. Cic. Quod te per genium obsecrOf vita me redde pridri. Hot. 
Quod utinam illume cujus impio facindre in has miserias projectus sum, 
eddem h(BC simulantcm videam. Sail. 

Quod, in such examples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad 
understood. 

(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of different genders, 
its gender will be determined by Rem. 2 ; as, Jfinv^ et Semirdmis, qui 
Babyldna condidirant ; Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. 
VelL Crebro funaii et tibiclne, quas sibi sumpsirat. Cic. Ex summd 
lastitid et laScivid, qute diutuma quies peperlrat. Sail. 

(16.) The relative adjectives quot, qtumtus, quails^ are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generallv, m the antecedent clause, the corre 
spending words, tot, tantus, talis; but these are often omitted. 

(17.) Qui, at the beginning of a sentence, is oftxsn translated like a de- 
monstrative ; as, Qu» ciim ita sint. Since these (things) are so. Cic. 



DEMONSTRATIVES, INDEFINITES, &c. 

^ SOT* Rem. 20. The adjective pronouns often agree with a 
noun expressed, instead of another noun understood ; as, JW solos 
tangit 4tridas iste dolor, Nor does that grief (i. e. grief on that account) 
affect the sons of Atreus alone. Virg. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
corresponding word in English is unnecessary ; as, Quem neque fides, neque 
jusjurandum, neque ilium misericordia, repressit; Whom neither fidelity, 
Bor an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. 

Rem. 22. The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used in apposition with a dependent clause : aa, Hoc tibi persuadeas veHm. 
me nihil qjnisisse; I wish you to be persuaded of this — ^that I have omittea 
nothing. 

Rem. 23. Hie refers to what is near, Ule to what is remote. Hence, 
'*f two things mentioned before, hie commonly refers to the latter. Ule te 
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the fonner ; as, Jgnavia corpus htbitaty labor fimuU ; ilia maturwrn semectO' 
Umy hie lon^am adoUacentiam reddit: Sloth enervates the body, labor 
strengthens it ; the fonner produces premature old age, the latter protract- 
ed youth. Cels. 

Yet this rule is not always observed ; as, Sic deus et virgo est ; hie m 
cder, ilia timOre. Ovid, ^metimes hic...hic are used instead of hic,.,ilU. 
So ille,..iUe sometimes denote ** the one...the other." 

When more than two persons or things are spoken of,^ Ule refers to the 
most remote, iste to a nearer, and hie to the nearest object. Hence, in let- 
ters, hie and its derivatives are used of the writer; iste and its derivatives 
of the person addressed : iUe, <S^., of some other iierson or thin^. See 
§ 191, Rem. 2. *- "s 

Rem. 24. lUe is used to denote that which is of general notoriety ; as, 
Magno ill! Alexandra simUlimus^ Very like Alexander the Great. Veil. 
MM£a ilia. Cic. lUe is sometimes translated this ; as, Unum ill-ad dico, 
This only 1 say. Cic. 

Rem. 25. Iste oflen denotes contempt ', as, Impediebantur ed lege, guam 
idem iste ttdirat,...\he same wretch. Cic. Sometimes, on the contrary, it 
means so great ; as, Chm isik sis aitctoritdte, Since you are of so great 
authority. Cic. 

Rem. 26. Is does not, like hie, ille, and iste, denote the place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but refers to something already mentioned 
or to be defined by the relative qui. Hie, is, or ille, may be used in this way 
before the relative, but only hie or is after it ; as, Qui docet, is discit, or hu 
disdt, but not ille discit, unless some individual is referred to. 

Is has sometimes the sense of talis, such ; as, J^eque enim tu is es, qui 
quid sis nescias; Nor are you such a person as to be ignorant what you 
•are. Cic. 

Is with et or que is emphatic, equivalent to the English '^ and that tooj" 
as, Priodtas causas, et eas tenues agimus ; We manage private causes, and 
those unimportant. Cic. Erant in Torqudto pturinue litirtB nee es vulgd- 
res. Id. 

Rem. 27. Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different predicates, often supplies the place of item or etiam, also, or of 
tamen, yet, if the things are apparently inconsistent ; as, Musid, qui erant 
^mmdam ildem poetce; Musicians, who formerly were poets also. Cic. 
Euphrates et Tigris magno aqudrum divortio iter percurrunt ; iidem (and 
ye^ patUdtim in arctlus cof.unt. 

Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of " at once," denoting the 
union of qualities which might be thought incompatible ; as, Fuire qmdam 
qui iidem orndt^ iidem versHt^ dieirenty There have been some who could 
speak at once elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

" The same as is variously expressed in Latin, by idem with qui, ae or 
atque, quasi or ut; as, Verres idem est qui fuit semper, Verres is the same 
as he has always been. Cic. Vita est e&dem ac fiut. Liv. Disputationem 
VLpwpitmus iisdem/ere verbis ut actum est. Cic. 

Rem. 28. Ipse, when used with the substantive pronouns, sometimes 
agrees with them ; but, when they are reflexive, and m an oblique case, it 
commonly agrees with the subject of the proposition ; as, pamper me ipse, 
1 win do it myself. Cic. Medici ipsi se curdre rwn possunt, Sulpic. Se 
ipoos omnes naturd diUgunJt. 

Ipse 19 sometimes used as reflexive without sui ; as, Omnes boni, quan" 
turn in ipaiBfuit, Casdrem ocddirunt. Cic. 

Ipse, with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness ; as, 
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Cmm ipsii nonis Sexnlis, Exactly on the fifth of Augtiit. Cie. JHghUm 
dies erwU ipsi, Thirty whole days had elapaed. Id. 

Rem. 29. The relative quicunque h sometimes used as equivalent to 
omTiis or quivis ; as, QtuB sandri potirunt qu&cunque ratiOne sandbOf What 
can be cured 1 will cure by every possible means. Cic. Yet possum is 
rather to be supplied ; — " in whatever way I can." So quisquis is occa- 
sionally used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. 

Rem. 30. AUquis and quispiam are particular, corresponding to the 
English some one ; as, HeredXUis est pecuniae qua morU alicaius ad quem^ 
j^iam vervinit jure ; An inheritance is property which, at the death of some 
one, falls to some (other) one by law. Cic. JiMU sine doctnnd aUquid 
omnium geTUrumtt artium consequuntur. Id. 

Rem. 31. Qtdsquamy any one, and uUuSy any, are universal : they are 
used in propositions which mvolve a universal negatire, or which express 
an interrogation with a negative force, or a condition (usually with si or 
quasi) ; also, after comparatives, after the adverb* mx, and the preposition 
sine; as, Jfeque ex castris Catillmt quisquam omnium discessirat, Nor had 
any one departed from the camp of Catiline. Sail. Jfec ullo casu potest 
eontin^irCf ut ulla intermissio fiat officii. Cic. An quisquam potest sine 
perturiatidne mentis irasci ? Id. Tetrior hie tyrannus Syracusdnis fuitf 
quitm quisquam superiOrum. Id. f^ix quidquam spei est. Sen. 

VUus is properly an adjective, but it may be used, like any other adjec- 
tive, with a noun understood. Qjuisquam is commonly used without a noiuii 
except it is a word denoting a person ; as, Cuiquam civi^ To any citizen. 
Cufusquam orat&ris eloquenttam. JiTemo is oft«n used for nuUus; as, nema 
pictOTf nemo addessenSj and even homo nemo. Cic. 

Rem. 32. Mius, like uUuSf though properly an adjective, is sometimeii 
used like a pronoun. It is often repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa- 
rate propositions, commencing respectively with " one. ...another ;" as, 
Aliua aliis videtur optimum^ One thing seems befit to one, another to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis aliunde pericfdum est, Daiige/ threatens one from one 
•ource, another from another ; or. Danger threatens different persons from 
different sources. Ter. Dionysium aliter cum aliis de nobis locUtum audit- 
bam. Cic. 

Alter is commonly used when two persons are spoken of; as, Uterque 
numirus alter altSrd de causd habetur. Cic. 

Alius, repeated in different propositions, is also translated '^ one....an- 
other ;" as, Aliud agitur, aliud simuldtur, One thing is done, another pre- 
tended. Cic. 

Rem. 33. Quidam differs from aUquis by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known ; as, Quidam de 
eoUegis nostrisj A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Sds me quodam 
Umpdre Metapontum venisse tecum,. Id. 

Quidam is sometimes used for some^ as opposed to the whole, or to 
others ; as, Excesserujtt urbe quidam, alh mortem sibi conscivirunt ; Some 
departed from the city, others destroyed themselves. Liv. Hence it is 
used as a limitation ; as, Milvo est quoddam bellum naturdle cum corvo, .... 
a kind of warfare. Cic. 

Rem. 34. . Quivis and (piiUbet, any one you please, arc! universal ; as, 
Omnia sunt ejusmddi quivis ut perspicBre possit, All are of such a nature 
that any one can perceive. Cic. Hie apud majdres nostros adhtbeb&tur 
peritus, nunc quillbet. Id. A negative joined with them denies only the 
universality which they imply ; as, AVm cuivis homlni eontingit adMte Co 
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rinthum, i. e. not to everj man without distinction. Hor. Cuifuam wonM 
hare made the negati<Hi universal. 

Rem. 35. Qttts^tte sig^nifies each, every one, and generally stands with- 
out a noun ; as. Quod cuique obVigit, id quisque teneat ; Let each one keep 
what has fallen to each. Cic. 

It is often used with two superlatives ; as, OvClTKum quidque narisAimim 
est. The hest things axe the rarest Cic. Ut qiusque optfm^ dieit, iia 
mazim^ dieendi dijficultdiem ttTitet. id. 

With primus f it denotes the first possible ; as, Primo fuoque Umpdre^ 
As soon as possible. Cic. 

Rem. 36. The possessives mens, tuusy noster, vester, and suiu, are joined 
to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the persons aenoted by 
their primitiYes ; as, Tuius amor mens est Wn, My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam victm doUre soleo. Cic. 

But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which 
they refer are the objects of an action, feeling, Ac. ; as, JVant neque tuA 
negligentidf neque odio id fecit tuo, For he did it neither through neglect 
nor hatred of you. Ter. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

These pronouns, as reflexives, are often omitted ; as, Quo revertar ? in 
patriam? sc. meam; Whither shall 1 return.^ to (my) country? Ovid 
Dextrd munira porrexit, sc. sud. Id. 

REFLEXIVES. 

<^ 208. Rem. 37. Sui and suus properly refer to the sub- 
ject of the proposition in which they stand ; as, 

Oppidani /acinus in se ac BVLoafcBdum consciscunt, The citizens decide 
on a ibul crime against themselves and their friends. Liv. 

They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject remains 
the same ; as, Ipse se quisque diUgit, non ut oHquam a se ipse mercedem 
exlgiU caritdtis sus, sea quid per se sibi quisque carus est, Cic. 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain the 
same, the reflexives commonlv refer to the leading subject, when the 
thoughts, language, purposes, «&c., of that subject are stated; as, Ariovis* 
tus vrcedicdvity non sese GaUiSj sed GaUos sibi bellum intulisse; Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon 
him. Cffis. Homerum Colovkonii civem esse dicunt suum. The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is their citizen. Cic. Tyranny^ petlvit ut se ad 
amicitiam tertium ascribSrent. Id. 

(2.) If, however, the leading subject, whose thoughts, &c., are expressed, 
is indefinite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a dependent clause ; as, 
Medeam pr(Bdicant (sc. homines) in fug A fratris sui membra in iis lods, 
qud se parens persequeretur, disslpavisse. Cic. Ipsum regem tradunt 
operdium his sacris se abdidisse. Liv. 

(3.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the reflexive often 
refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its subject in the 
active voice ; as, A Casdre imffUor vi svm sibi legdtus, i. e. C<Bsar me inr 
viiat ; I am invited by Cassar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may relate to 
some other word m the sentence, which denotes a thing with life ; as. 
Canum tarn fida custodia pud significat aliud, nisi se ad hominum com- 
moditdtes esse generdtos f Cic. 

(4.) Instead of sm and suus, whether referring to a leading or a mibor- 
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din^te subject, ipse is sometimes used, to avoid ambiguity from the simi- 
larity of both numbers of sui, and to mark more emphatically than suuSf 
the person to which it relates ; as, Jugurtha Ugdtas mtsil qui ipsi liberisque 
vitam petirentf Jugurtha sent ambassadors to ask life for himself and 
his children. Sail. Ea molegtisslm^ ferre homines debentf quxt ipsdrum 
cuLpA contracta sunt. 

(5.) In the plural number, with inter , se only is used, if the person or 
thing referred to is in the nominative or accusative ; se or ipse, if in any 
other case ; as, Fratres inter se cumformdt turn moHbus similes; firothers 
resembling each other both in person and character. Cic. Feras inter 
sese conaliat natHra. Cic. Incidunt aliqua a doctis etiam inter ipsos 
mutud reprekensa. Quinct. 

(6.) When reference is made not to the subject of the proposition, but to 
some other person or thing, hicj isj or t//e, is generally used, except in the 
cases above specified ', as, Themistdcies servuin ad Xerxem misit, ut ei nun- 
tidretj suis verbis f adversarios ejus in fu^d esse ; Themistocles sent his 
servant to Xerxes, to inform liim (Xerxe^, in his (Thenustocles') name, 
that his (Xerxes'j. enemies were upon tne point of flight. Nep. But 
when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the verb is of the 
first or second person, svi and suus sometimes take tlie place of the de- 
monstrative pronouns ; as, Suam rem sibi salvam sistamf 1 will restore his 
properiT entire to him. Plant. 

On the contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for the reflex- 
ives J as, Helvetii pcrsuddent Raurdcis, ut vnd cum iis pruficiscuiUur ; The 
Helvetii persuade the Rauraci to go witli them. Csbs. In some instances, 
a reflexive and a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person ; 
as, Ita se ^essU fsc. Idgarius) ut ei pacem esse expedirct. Cic. Sometimes 
the reflexives refer to different subjects in the same sentence ; as, Jlriovis- 
tus responditf neminem secum' sine sua pernicie cunlendissc (Cass.) ; where 
se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to neminem. 

(7.) Suus oflen refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, and is 
then usually placed after it ; as, Hunc cives sui ex urbe ejeUruntj Him his 
citizens banished from the city. Cic. Titurius quum procul Ambiorlgem, 
suos cohortantem, conspexisset. Caes. 

Su.us f^-nd not kujusj &c., is used when a noun is omitted j as, Octavium^ 
quern, sui {sc. amici) Ctesdrem salutdbant ; Octavius, whom his followers 
saluted as Caesar. 

Suu3 is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by cum, but 
not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, Ptolemasus amlcos 
Demetrii cum suis rebus dimlsit; Ptolemy dismissed the friends of Deme- 
trius with their effects. Just. 

(8.) Suus sometimes denotes fit jfa'vorable ; as, Sunt et svidi dona parentis 
There are likewise for my father suitable presents. Virg. JiLphenus uiebd' 
tur popUlo sunt suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifles peculiar ; as, MoUes sua 
thura Sabiti, sc. mittunt^ i. e. the frankincense for which their country was 
famous. Virg. 

NOMINAITVE. 
SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

<5» 209. A verb agrees with it3 subject-nominative, in 
number and person ; as^ 
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_tf, Iread. J^Tos legimuSf We rend, 

I scrlhis, Thou writes!. Vos scribitis, You write. 

Equus currity The horse runs. E^i currunty Homes run. 

Remark 1. The nominatives egOy tu, nos, voSy are seldom 
expressed, the termination of the verb sufficiently marking the 
person ; as, cupiOf I desire ; vivis, thou livest ; habemus, we 
have. See § 147, 3. 

But when emphasis or distinction is intended, they are ezjNressed ; ag, 
Ego reges ejedj vos tyrannos introdtuAtis ; I banished kings, yoa introduce 
tyrants. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, dico apertiy eonsiUes desHLmiut. Cie. 
Tu a patrOnus, tu pater, Ter. 

Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person b often omit- 
ted :— 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposi- 
tion : — 

(a.) As nominatiye ; as, Mosa prcfiuit ex monte VosigOy et in oceHmmm 
influit (CcM.) } or (6.) in an oblique case ; as, CursOtem miUrunl^ yl id 
nuntiArety sc. cursor. Nep. 

(2.) When it is a person or thing conceived or exhibited as 
indefinite. 

Thus hoinllnes is often omitted before tmmty dicunt, ferunty dx. ; as, Ut 
aiunty As they say. Cic. MaaHmt admirantur eum^ qm peeunid non move* 
tur. Id. 

This omission of the nominatiye is common in the clause preceding a 
relative ; as, Qui Bavium non odity amet tua carmina, Monty sc. mvm ; Al ay 
(he) who hates not Bayius, like your verses, Mevius. Virg. Vastdtur agri 
auod inter urbem ac Fidinas esty sc. id svatium. Liv. Sunt quos juwU....ac, 
homines ; There are ^those) whom it aeiights. Hor. Est qui nee vetiris 
pocftda Masslci spemity sc. komo. Hor. Here sunt quos and est qui are 
equiyalent to quidaniy allquisy or aliqui. So, Est quod gaudeaSy There is 
(reason) w% you should rejoice. Cic. JiTeque erat cur faUire velUnt. Ovid. 
Est ubi id valeat. Cic. Est, eum non est satiusy &c. Auct. ad Her. in 
the latter cases, the adyerbs are equiyalent to in quoy sc. locoy tempdre. 

Rem. 3. The nominative is- often wanting : — 

(1.) before verbs denoting the state of the weather, or the 
operations of nature ; as, FhilgurcU, It lightens. Plin. Ningii, 
It snows. Virg. 

(2.) Before the third person singular of the passive of neater 
verbs; as, 

Favetur tibi a me, Thou art fayored by me. Ejus oratidni vehtmenier 
db omnibus reclamdtum est. Cic. See § 184, 2. 

A nominative, howeyer^ is expressed before the passive of some neuter 
verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed by an accusative; as, 
Pugna pugndta est. Cic. See § 232, (1.) 

(3.) Before the neuter of the future passive participle with 
est; as, 

Dolendum'est primum ipsi tibiy You yourself must first grieve. Hor 
Orandum esty ut sit mens sana in corpdre sand: Juv. 
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(4.) Before the impersonal verbs misiretf pcenUei, pudet^ 
" tf and pigct ; as, 

Eo3 inepUdrum pantUet, They repent of their follies. C^c. Misirtt U 
oHOrumf tui te nee misiret nee pudet. r laut. Me dvildtis morum piget Uedet- 
que, S&ll. In such examples, the sense will sometimes permit us to supply 
fortHna, conditio, memoria, &/i. So in the expression Venit in menUm^ 
It came into mind; as, In mentem venit de spedUo, sc. cogitatiOf &c. 
Plant 

An infinitive or clause sometimes forms the subject of these verbs ; as, 
Te id nuUo modo puduit facSfe, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter. 
Jfon panUet me, quantum profec£rim. Cic. 

(5.) When the subject of the verb is an infinitive or partici- 
ple (either alone or with other words), one or more propositions, 
or an adverb. (See ^ 201, IV. 1.) The verb is then in the 
third person singular ; as, 

Vacare culpA magnum est solatium, To be free firom foult is a great con- 
solation. Jfemie est te failure qyidquam, To deceive you in any thing is 
not (possible.) Virg. Mentiri non est meum. Plaut. Te non istud audi- 
visse mirum est, That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. " Sum- 
mwn jus, summa injuria/' /actum est jam tritum sermOne proverbium. Id. 
JVt degeneratum in aJiis Ante tfwtque decOri offecisset. Liv. Sin est ut velis 
manere illam apud te. Ter. JVec profuit Hydra cresc^re per damnum, 
geminasque resumSre vires. Ovid. Die mUti, eras istud, Postlime, quando 
venit? Tell me, Postumus, when does that to-morrow come? Mart. 
Parumne campis atque Jieptuno super fusum est Latl7ii sanguinis ? Hor. 

This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, 
Oratorem irasoi non decet ; That an orator should be angry, is not be- 
coming. Cic. Hoc fiSri el oportet et opus est. Id. Me pembus delectat 
claudSre verba. Hor. Jntirest oTiudum rect^ fac£re. Cic. Cctsu acddit, 
ut, id quod Romie audifirat, primus nunti&ret. Id. Sometimes a neuter 
pronoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb ; as, Facire quee 
libet, id est esse regem. Sail. 

(6.) Before potest, caepit or captum est, indpit, destnit, debet, 
sokt, and videtur, when followed by the infinitive of an imper- 
sonal verb ; as, 

Pigere eum facti ecBpit, It began to repent him (i. e. he began to repent) 
of his conduct. Just. Sapientia est una, quA pr<Bceptr\ce, in tranquiUitOte 
vivi potest. Cic. Tcedere solet avdros impendit. Qumct. 

Rem. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 
Di mMfra piis, sc. dent; May the gods grant better things to the pious. 
Virg. Verum hoc JuuAinus, sc. diximus. Cic. This omission is most 
common with the verb sum ; as, J{dm PolydOrus ego, sc. sum ; For I am 
Polydorus. Virg. Omnia pr<Bcldra rara, ac. sunt. Cic. So in compound 
tenses ; as, ^gro mulctdti, sc. sunt. Liv. 

Rem. 5. The nominative is sometimes found with the infin- 
itive; as, 

Intirim quotidie Ctuar JEduos frumentum flagitftre, Meanwhile Ciesat 
was daily demanding com of the iEdui. Ces. ^ospapldi trepid&re metu. 
Virg. Id horrendum ferri. Id. In such cases, capit or ccspirunt is gene- 
rally supposed to be understood * sometimes other verbs may be supplied^ 
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but oflen the infinitive seems to be rued instead of the imperfect indic- 
ative. 

Rem« 6. Ther relative qui may refer to an antecedent either 
of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per- 
son of the antecedent ; as, 

E^<» frtd \egOy I who read. Tu ^ scribis, Thou who writest. Equus fui 
cumt, The horse which runs. 

Rem. 7. Verbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general truths ; 
as, 

Quhm muUa fadlmus eausd amieOrum. ! How many things we do (i. e. 
men do) for the sake of friends ! Cic. Si vis me JUre, doUndum est ipsi 
Hbi, Whoever wishes me, &c. Hor. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative bv at> 
traction. See § 206, (6.) (b.) 

Rem. 9. The verb sometimes agrees with the predicate-nommaiive^ 
especially if it precedes the verb ; as, Amantium irte amOris integratio est, 
The quarrels of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. VesteSf quas getiUa 
sordlda lana fiiit. Ovid. 

Rem. 10. The verb some^mes agrees, not with the principal nomina- 
tive, but with one in apposition with it; as, Tungrif civltas GalluBjfontem 
habet insignem ; The Tungri, a state of Gaul, has a remarkable fountain. 
Plin. 

Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb ; 
as. 

Pars ep&fis onSrant mensasy Part load the tables with food. Virg. 
Turba ruunt. Ovid. Pars tUrdque avldi erant. Li v. Atria turba tenent^ 
veniunt Uve vulgus eunt^e. Ovid. 

(1 .) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the ac- 
tion, &c., of the individuals which that noun denotes, in Cicero and 
Livy, this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is often 
used, when the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, but in a 
preceding clause ; as, Hoc idem genfiri humdno evinit, qudd in terrd col- 
locati sint. Cic. 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequently singular in one, and plural in another; as, 
Jam ne node quidem turba ex eo mco dilabebatur, refracturosque carcirem 
minabantur. Liv. Gens eddem, qua te crudeli Daunia bello insequitur, 
nos si pellant, nihil abfire credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantum, followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, 
like a collective noun; as, Quid hue tantimi hominum inUdurUJ Why 
are so many men coming hither ^ Plant. 

(4.) A plural verb is often used after uterque and quistpie, pars..,.parSf 
and alius....alium, or aUer..,.aUirumf on account of the idea of plurality 
which they involve ; as, Uterque edrum ex castris exercitum ediLcuniy Each 
of them leads his army from the camp. Csbs. Jnttmus ipdsque libertorum 
vincti abrepti^ue (sunt.) Tac. Alius aUumy ut pradium mcipiant, circum- 
spectant. Liiv. 

This construction may be explained by the following passage, where 
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the plural it pUoed firat, and then the eiiwuUr, denoting its parte ; CetiH 
mo quisque tempdre, addrunt. Liv. See f 204, IUm. 10. 

Rkbc 12. Two or more nominatiYes sioguUr, not in appo- 
•ition^ generally have a plural verb ; as, 

Furor iriL^ue meiUem prsBcipItant, Furv and rage hurry on (m^) mind. 
Virg. Dum €Btas, meius, magister, prohiMbant Ter. 

(1.) If the predicate belongs to the seTeral nominatiTes jointly , the Terb 
is always plural; as, Grammatlce quondam ae muslce juncte fufirunt. 
Quinct. 

(2.) A singular verb is often used after several ncuninatives 
singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as, 

Mens enimy et ratio §t eonsilium in senibus est. Cic. Ben^ficentia, Ub- 
eralUaSfhonUaSfjiistitiajMnditus tol&Uii. Id. This construction sometimes 
occurs with names of persons ; as, CrorgiaSf Tkrasymdchusy Protagdras, 
ProdleuSf Hippias in h<mOre fuit. Cic. Cur Lysias et Hyperidcs amatur ^ 
Id. 

(3.) When one of the nouns is plural, the yerb is ^nerallj so ', but 
eometimes it is singular, when the plural noun does not immediately pre- 
cede it ', as, Dii te pendtes patriique, et patris imago, et domus reffia, et in 
domo regdle solium, et nomen Tarquinium creat yocat^ue regem. Lay. 

(4.) When each of the nominatires is preceded b j et or torn, the yerb 
agrees with the last ; as. Hoc et ratio doctisy et necessltas harh&risy et mos 
gjentilmSf etferis natara ipsa prsescripsit; This, reason has dictated to the 
Teamed, and necessity to barDarianS) and custom to nations, and nature 
itself to wild beasts. Cic. Et ego, et Cic6ro mens flagitabit. Id. Turn 
etas yires^e, turn atnta gloria anlmum stimnlabat. Liy. So when the 
subject consists of two inSnitiyes ; as, £< facSre, et pati fortia^ /iomditvm 
ert. Cic. 

Unas et alter usually takes a singular yerb ; as, Dicit tnmv et alter 
hrevUetf Two in succession speak briefly. Cic. Unus et alter assultur 
pannus, Hor. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by aut, sometimes 
the plural-, but commonly the singular, is used ; as, 

Si Socr&tes aut Mntistkines dicSret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should 
■ay. Cic. Vt tpwsque stttdium privdtim aut gratia occumtverunt. Liv. 

The plural is necessary with disjunctiyes, if the subject includes the 
first or second person; as, Qudd in DecemtHris neque ego neque Casar 
habiti essemus. Cic. 

(6.) A nominatiye singular, joined to an ablatiye by the preposition cum^ 
sometimes has a plural yerb ; as, Bocchus, cum peditibus, po8tr€mam 
RomanOrumaciemvaY^dxmi) Bocchus, with his foot soldiers, attacks the 
rear of the Roman army. Sail. Ipse dux, cum aUquot principlbus, ca- 
piuntur. Liy. 

(7.) If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
agrees with the first person rather than the second, and with 
the second rather than the third ; as, 

Situ et TuIUa yaletis, ego et Cicero yaldmus ; If you and Tullia are 
well, Cicero and I are well. Cic. Hiu neque ego neque t^u feclmus. Ter. 
Ego populusque Romdnus beUum judico facio^ue. Liy. 

X et sometimes the yerb agrees in number and person with the nearest 
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nominatiye, and is understood with the other ; as, Vos ipsi et sendtut 
freqtiens restitit. This is always the case when the action of the verb is 
qualified with reference to eacn nominative separately ; as, Ego ndsirif 
iu feliclter vivis. 

Rem. 13. The interjections en, ecce, and O, are sometimes 
followed by the nominative'; as, 

En PriiTnus! XjO Priam! Virg. Ecce homo CatUnus! Cic. vir 
fwrtii atque amicus! Ter. 

PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

<^ 210* A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter 
or passive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it^ 
denotes the same person or thing ; as, 

Jra furor brevis est, An^er is a short madness. Hor. E^o vocor Lycon- 
Ides, I am called Lyconicks. Plant. Ego incedo regina, I walk a queen. 
Virg. 

So when the subject is in the accusative ; Judlcem me esse, non docto- 
rem, volo. Cic. Te parentera Asub vis dud et haberi. Id. 

Sometimes a dative^ denoting the same object, both precedes and fol- 
lows a verb neuter or passive. See § 227, Note 1. 

Remark 1. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, after verbs neuter or passive, and 
relating to the subject, agree with it in case. 

The gender and number of such adjectives, &c. are determined by § 205. 

Rem. 2. The noun in the predicate is sometimes in a different number 
from the subject j as. Sanguis erant Utchrpma, Her tears were blood. Ovid. 
Ossa IvLpis fiunt. Id. 

Rem. 3. The verbs which most frequently have a noun, &c., in the 
predicate agreeing in ca«e with their subject, are, 

(1.) The substantive verb sum; as. Ego Jovis sum filius. Plant. Disce 
esse pater, Ter. 

(2.) Certain neuter verbs, denoting position or motion; as, cadoy eo, 
evddoy existOj fugio, inudo^ jaceo, jnaneOy sedeo, stOy venio, &c. Thus, 
Rez cirotibat pedes. The king went round on foot. Plin. Quos judicdbat 
non posse oratCres evadire. Cic. Ego hide causa patronus exstlti. Cie. 
Manei olid mente re^OBinm judicium Paridis. Virg. 

(3.) The passive of verbs denoting 

(a.) To name or call ; as, appellor , dicor, nomXnor, nuneHtpoTf perhibeor, 
safatoTf vosor. Hius, Cognomine Justus est appeltHUus, He was called by 
the surname Just. Nep. ArisUeus oliva dicUur inventor. Gic. Ego 
^&tBL sidntor, Hor. 

(ft.) To choose, render, or constitute; as, eonstituor, ereoTf deddror, 
designoTf eUgor^fio, reddor, retiuneior. Thus, Dux a Romdnis deetus est 
Q. FaUus. Postquam ephshua foetus est. Nep. 



(e.) To esteem or reckon ; as, eenseor, credar, dcprehendoTy exisftfnory 
m_, „ ... jv — V — ^.s^ .• :j^^ Thus, Credehar 

qud.m parum prudena 
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1 -, .-'. .1 .\. —'■■ •■; . .V .:■■: ' ■> ■ ' ^• 

NoTS 1. With leverml pMsiYM of the lait •!■•■, when followed hy a 
^edieate-nominative, an infinUiYe of msaui expraaied or nndentoed;. m, 
Amens fntAt ftutie Mmr, Cio. MUiu pradens one f rntmhUU/r , Id. So 
with dkor (to be nid), and perkHear; as, Venupminm dieiris tme pater. 
Mart. 

NoTi 2, Audio is aometimes need by the poeta like •ppMor; aa, Tu 
rtxqfu jptitetque audisti coram. Hot, . 

Rem. ,4. • A predtcate-nominatiTe ia naed after many other yerba, to 
denote a purpoae, time, or circumatance of the action ; aa, Gomea mddUus 
JEoHdes, JEolidea waa added aa a companion. Virg. Ia^us. obatmMdU 
noctumna. Id. Amdrti l^qvAdo aubllnna ta mtkirit <Nisu$, Id. So with 
an active vi^rb; AuAvikoe puer. Cic. SapUnM nil faeil invltoa. Id. 
B^p4Memi^4^tn4i j^oXetfoenn, Id.. , 

Rim. 5. The noun opus, aigniiying need, ia often naed aa a predi- 
cate after twm. It ia, in auch casea, tnmalated by- the adjeetiveaaae^/^* 
nueioarvy &€. ; aa, Duz nobis et .tmcUn: opua* est. Gic. MvUi opna sutU 
boves. Varr. (Dixit), a^rum et uncUlas opna esse. Ter. 

RxM. 6. When the pronoun, which ia the aubject of an infinitive, ia 
omitted, the caae of the predicate ia aometimea, in the poeta, attraeted into 
that of the anbject of the verb on which the infinitive dependa;..aa. Uxor 
tnvictt Jovis esse nescis, i. e. U esse wfirem. Ho^. RetiiiUt Jljax esse Jams 
prpnipoa. .Ovid. .<,.,, ■> . , 



GENITIVE. 
GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

^211. A noun which limits the meaning of another 
noiin, denoting a different person or thing, is put ito'th^ 
genitive; as^.. 

Amor gloruBf Love of glorv. <i Vitinm irtB, The vice of anger. 

.^rma^c&tl/M, The arm(» of Achilles, ^emdrum custoe^The guardian of 
Pater patriee, The father of tlie the groves. 

.. oountry^ «^9fMr Aa6eiu2i, Love of poeaeasing. 

In the firat example, amor denotes love in general ; gloritB limita the 
affection to the particular object, glory. Such universal^ ia thei e^f^ 
the genitive, 'depending upon a nuun. See, § 20J , III. ' '' ' 

RxMARE.l... The genitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which ,ar^ those of Suurck ; as, RadU soUsy The rays of the aun )-n, 
Causk ; aa. Dolor podagra, The pain of the gout ;— Effect ; aa^ ArOfex 
mundifThe Creator of the world ; — Pusskssion ; aa, Domus Cttsiaris, The 
house of Cesar ; — Object ; as,' Cogitatio ^Uicujus rei, A thought c^aome- 
thing ; — Pvrpose ; as, Apparatus triumphi, Preparation for a triumph ; — 
A w«OLE ; aa« Par* hominum, A part of men ;— tChaeacter.; 99,AdoUs- 
cfHS fwmmm(ttulfl^,;Avou\h of tlie greatest boldness ;-^Matbrial of 
coMPOHXNT parts; rs, .MoiUe* auri, Mountaius of gold > A^ervus seuttH^ftm^ 
A heap of ahields. 

Rem. 2; ' The genitive is called subjective, when it denotes 
ihe[ julject of* the -action, feelirtg, '&c., implied in the nounr 
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which- it limits. It is called ^hjective^ when it denotes the 
object of such action, 6lq, ; as, (: 

/ Subjective. • n , . r. Objective. 

Facta virOrum, Beedn' ^ iki^h. Odium vUHy Hatr^ of yice. 

Dolor anlmi, Grief of mind. Amor vtytfit£r, Love ofvirlue. 

JunOnis ira. The anger of Juno. Desiderium ofu/DetfUe'of leisuMi - 

'Whether ar. genitive is subjective or objective, is to be detennined by 
th^'' meaning of th6 words, tuid by their connection. Thus, providentia 
Dei siffnifieB the providence of God, or that exercised by him ; Hmor Dei^ 
fear of God, or tiiat exercised towards him. The same or similar words, 
in different connections, may express both significatiohs. ' Thus,^iiiefta 
hOMtium, fear of the enemy, may mean that felt either by themselves or by 
their oppon)3nt8.' So vuthus Ulyssis (Vir?.) denotes the' wound whicn 
Ulysses had ^ven; mdwua JEnea, (Id.)' that which .ifineHs had received. 

When ambiguity would arise, ini^tedd of thie bbfective ^ditive, a prep- 
osition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used; as, Jhiorvk 
rempublicamf£orreipublU4B;lAiweiatheBiaJbe, Oic.* OtiiuMergtiRomdnoSf 
for^RonutjUhrtim, Nep. Cura de sal'bte patritt, for salfiHi, Cic. PrmdOtor 
ex aoeiisj for socUhum* Sail. . \ 

JIem. 3. A substantive pronoun, which limits the meaning 
of a noun, is put in. the genitive ; as, 

Cura mti, Care for me. Ovid. Pars tut, Part of thee. Id. ^ostri ntm- 
ciW, Our messenger. Virg. Magna.meiimdgo, Id 

Instead. o£ the.5tt5/^tt|e'Or possessive geniiife of -a substan- 
tiy<s pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonlj 
used ; as, 

Cura meay My eaie, t. e. the care exercised by me. Yet the genitive 
sometimes occurs ; as, Tut uniut ttudio, By the leal of yourself alone. Cie. 

Sometimes, also, an adjective pronoun occurs instead of iht'^bjetUve 
genitivo ; as, Mea injuria. Injury to me. Sail. 

Rem . 4. Instead of the jgenitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective is 
ofl^n used ; as. Causa regia, for causa rtfps. Cic. HeriUs j(/ti(«, for kari 
JUius. Id. £vandrius ensis, for Evandn, Virg. Herculeus laboTf for 
lierddis. Hor. CivllisyW>0r, for cmum; Hor. • i . . .. 

Rem. 5. The dative is sometimes used like the objective 
genitive; as, - • / ' • 

fJzt^um pecdri, A destruction to the flock. Virg. /Vondtmn' reis, A' 
defence to the accusied. Horl Deeus amTcisVId. ' Erit'ilU mihi isemiNsr 
Deus. Virg. Dicor tibi /rater. Mart. Auetor fui senatui. Cic. Huie 
cailsie patrOnus etsttti. ' Id. ' Quetii eaOiuim, tantis malis sperdtis 7 Sail. 
Romanis t7iip«rd/or. Id. Mwnna Ugdtus LxicmWo fait. Clo. 

In these cases, the noun which is limited by the dative, denotes ii, char-' 
acter, feelii^;&c.,iand the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., is exhibited or exercised. This construction som^tifnes occurs 'with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives' ar^ followed by the dative ;' as, 'O&tem/ye- ' 
ratio legibus. Obedience to laws. Cic. Tradiiio altsiri. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun ; as, ^tid t'dn kane 
curafio est rem ? Plant. ' 

1. Ihstead of the possessive- and subj^tive |renitiye, also, a dative is some- 
times used, as the remote object of a verb ; as, Stse ofnnes JUntes C.iesari 
ad pedes projeeerunt ; They all, weeping, cast ih^niselyes at the feet of 
CffiSar* Cks. Cui corpus porrigUur, For whom the body i^ Extended, 
t. e. whose body is extanded. Virg. Transfgltur scutum Pulfidni. C«« 
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Rem. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a property^ 
character y or quality ^ it has an adjective agreeing with it, and 
is put either in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

Vir exempli reeti^ A man of correct example. Liv. Adolesuns summm 
audacuB, A youth of the greatest boldness. Sail. Fossa pedum vigintiy A 
ditch or twenty feet. Cies. Ptdchritudine eximid femina, A woman of 
exquisite beauty. Cic. Maximo natu JiliuSy The eldest son. Nep. So 
Q^uinquaginta annOrum imperium. Id. Iter unius diet. Cic. Galba 
tribus et septuaginta annis. Tac. Fossam sex cuifttis aUam. Liv. 

Sometimes both constructions occur in tbe same proposition ; as, Len- 
itilum nostrum f eximid. spe. summsB yirtQtis adolesceatem. Cic. Scrobis 
lotus pedum duOrum, aUus dupondio et dodrante. Plin. 

(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjective ; and the 
noun denoting the property, &c., is then always put in the ablatiTe ; as, 
Est bos cervi figOrd, .... of the form of a stag. Csbs. Uri specie et colore 
tauri. Id. 

(2.) The genitive, in this sense, sometimes occurs without an adjective ; 
as, HomUnem non nauci. Plant. Homo nihXli. Varr. So, Frutex palmi 
aUitudlne. Plin. TVanstra digiti polllcis crassitudine. Ces. In which 
examples vnius may be understood with the ^nitives. 

Whether the genitive or ablative is preferable in particular cases, can 
only be determined by reference to classical authority. 

NoTK. Nouns denoting extent of time or space, after other nouns, 
are often put in the accusative. See § 236. 

Rbm. 7. The npun limited is sometimes omitted ; as, O misirm sortis ! 
■e. homines; O (men) of wretched fortune ! Lucan. Ad DidmSf sc. 
mdem, Ter. HeetOris AndromdehSf sc. uxor, Virg. Suspid&nis vUandcBy 
Bceausd. Tao. 

The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding 
words; as, Cummpeeusf an MeUbod? Jfon; veriim JEglfnis, sc. fecus, 
Virg. An adjective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted; 
as, MtUam mrtus aliam meretdem desidirat, prteter banc (sc. mereidem) 
Umdis, Cic. 

Rem. 8. The noun limited is often wanting in the predicate 
of a sentence after sttm. This usually happens, 
(1.) When it has been previously expressed ; as. 
Hoc domus est Css&ris, This house is Cssar's. Jfomen aura tarn state 
voedtumfesse^utansNympluB. Ovid. J{avesonerarias,mtarum minor nuua 
erat dwAm miUium ampK&HlLmy i. e. quarum minor nulla erat quam navis 
dwAm, &c, Cic. - * 

(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an animal, 
&c. ; as, 

ThucydideSy qui ejusdem tetdtis fidt^^, homo ; Thucydides, who was of 
the same age. Nep. Multum ei detraxitf quod aliena erat eivitdtis, sc. 
homo or civis. Id. Summi ut sint laboris effidunt, sc. animalia. Css. 
(Claudius) somni brevisslmi erat. Suet Mird sum alacritdte. Cic. Vulgus 
ingenio mMU erat. Sail. JVon est juris sui. Lucan. Potestdtis sua esse. 
Liv. SuaruTnque rerum erant. Id. 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which the 
words part, property, duty, office, characteristic, &c., are com- 
monly supplied ; as, 

Tementas est Jlorentis (Btdds, prudentia senectQtiSt Rashness iM j^£he|Char- 
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acteristic) of youth, prudence of old a^e. Cic. Est hoe GalHat constutu- 
Htus. CaBS. Omnia koBtiwm ^rdtU: .1' ptiucis emiy quad itkUUfnim esset. 
Sail. This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive 
mood, or an entire clause ) as, AdoUseetUis est vtajifres ndtu riier€ri, It is 
(the duty) of a youth to reverence the ag^ed. Ovid. Cujusvis homlrus est 
errdtey nmUui lusi insipUrUUf in ertott perseverdre', (Jic. Paiipiris est 
numerdre pecuA Ovid. J^egdvit moris esse GneeOrumf vt in ethkinvio virih 
rum aceumblhrent mtdiires. Cic. Midi' tarn apiand^ UbertOHs esse, Liv. 
So when the vetb is omitted ; Tamen officii dustitf exardre pairem, sc. 
tsse. Suet. ,.,::. i ...... » • .'i. • 

(4.) The same construction sometimei occursafler/iao, and someother . 
verbs; as, i^siaRamanOrum faetm est, Asia 'beistoie (a possess&dn) of the 
loinans. Just. Primum stivendivn' meruit tumOrum decern septsmfue, 
Vep. Agrum sua ditidnis jedsse,* liv •• 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wantinfir, wheft it Is i£ eeni^rd Word, 
hough not in the predicate after lum ; as, Magniformca uAdHSf sc. ani- 
mil ; The ant (an animsd) of mat' labor. Hor. So Ei vemt in mentem 
totestdtis tua^ sc. Ynemoria, or me like-. Cic. 

(6.) The limited noun is wanting als6, \^hei^, instead of the genitive, a 
.>033esslve adjective or pronoun is used ; 'as, "Humdnum est errdre, To err 
is hitman: Ter. 'Hie partes ftUrunt tua. Cic. Jfon est mentlri meum. Ter. 
See § 211, Rem. 3, and 4. ' 

SoTE. Grammarians differ iil[ reject' t6 the maAne^ of sut^plytng' the 
vord which is wanting, when it denotes a thing. Some suppose thaf 
. tegotium is understood ; others supply o^iumy munus, opuSf res, causa^ ^. 
It seeiils, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common' ii^ 
^Latirt, to omit a noun when' a ffeiferal or indefinite idea iiintonded. See 
^ 205, Rem. 7, (2.) The woMs to be supplied in Engtish are various, 
according to the connection* .. ^ • 

Rem. 9. The Zim^ii^ noun is sometimes ^<mlitted; aa/Tria miliia\ 
M. passuum. ' In most.caJBes -of this kind, an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is expressed in the genitive; ' •■ • 

Rem. 10. Two'genitives sometimes Kniit t!ie same Houn, oii^ of which 
is commonly possessive or subjective, and the other objcictive ; as, Aga- 
memndnis beln gloria, Agamemnon's ^ory in'war.' N^|>. lUius adminis- 
tratio provincie. Cic. EOrum dieram cmisuehuUne itinSris nostri sxerdl' 
tvs perspectd, Cees. •' •• '. - - ••* ' ••' 

Rem. 11 . - Opus and usuf,' sijniifying need, are "rarely limited bv a gen- 
itive j as, Arffenti opus Juit, There was need of money. Liv. Jd consi- 
lium ptnsanSum tempdris opus esse. Id. Protemii 'non semper Usus est. 
Quinct. Si quo operas HHritm'usus est. IJv. In a few ilistances, they axe 
limited by* as accusative; na^PuirO opus" ftrt'-cibum (Plant); Usus est 
homlnem astutum (Id.) ; but in general they are limited by an ablative. 
See §243. . . . ;■.... , .., , .; ■ . -. ■ • 

Rem. 12;' The relation denoted by the genitive in Litin,i8,in English, 
generally eocpressed by of, or by Ihld? possessive case. 'The objective s^n- 
itive may onen be rendered by some other preposition ; 4s, Remedtuni 
dolOriSy A remedy for- pain. Ii^riapatris, Injury to' a fatheh Descensus 
Averni, The descent to Avemus. bra hdU,' Anger on aoconnt of the 
war. Po<eWa« m, Power in or over a thing.- < • 

Not*. tGertaiixlimitatiomyof nouns aM made bt ^le vi^osstiv^ iivltSi k 
preposition, and by the ablatiye, either with or without m preposition. 
16 * 
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GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

^212. Nouns^ adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad- 
verbs, denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting 
the whole ; as, 

Pmrs dviUUiSf A part of the state. JfuUa s&rifrum, No one of the sis- 
ten. ^Umiis vkUosopkOnmif Some one of the philosophers. Quis morta- 
lium 7 Who or mortals ? Major juoinum. The elder of the youths. Doc- 
<tMimK# RonumSrumf The most learned of the Romans. MuUum pectmuB, 
Much (of) money. Satis doquentutf Enough of eloquence. UHnam 
geiUmm sumus 7 Where on earth are we ? 

NoTx. The genitive thus governed denotes either a number, of which 
the partitive designates one or more individuals ; or a whole, of which 
the partitive designates a portion. In the latter sense, it commonly fol- 
lows neuter adjectives and adjective pronouns, and adverbs. 

Remark 1. The nouns which denote a part aie pars, nemo, 
nihil, &c. ; as, 

J>remo nostriim, No one of us. Omnium rerum nihil est agrictdtUrd hm- 
Uus. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a 
part of a number, including partitives and words used parti- 
tively, comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plural, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun. For the gender of the adjectives, See § 205, R. 12. 

(1.) Partitives ; as, ullus, nuHus, solus, alius, uter, uter^, uterctmque, 
utervis, uterlibet, neuter, alter, aUeriUer, lUkquis, quidam, qmspiam, quisquu, 
quisque, qyisquam, quicunqut, unusquisque, quis 7 qui 7 qtuft ? quotas 7 quo- 
tusquisque ? tot, aliquot, nonnuUi. jtlerique, mulH, pauci, meaius. Tnos, 
Quisquis deorum, Whoever of the ^ods. Ovid. ConsUtlum alter, One ot 
the consuls. Liv. MuUi honanum. Many men. Plin. 

(2.) Words used partitively j aa, Expediti miHtum, The light-armed 
soldiers. Liv. Supiri deOrum, The 'gods above. Hor. Sancte dedrvm. 
Virg. Degenires canum. Plin. Piscium femlnet. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as, Dociior jwanwn. OratOrum 
prastantissimus. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal ; also the distributive siiu^, 
as, Equitum centum quinquaginta iaterfecH, A hundred and fifty of the 
horsemen were killed. Curt. Sapientum octckvus. Hor. Sijkg^s vestrum 
Curt. 

NeTE 1. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of tu)o in- 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater 
than two ; as, Major fratrum, The elder of two brothers ; MaaAmus Jrth 
irum. The eldest or three or more. 

In like manner, uler, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two ; qu^, alius, 
and nuUus, to more than two ; as, Uter nostr{im 7 Which of us (two ?) 
Qui* vestr&m 7 Which of you (three or more ?) 

Note 2. Kostrdm and vestrttm are used after partitives, &c., in 
preference to nostri and vestri ; yet the latter sometimes occur. 

NofE 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted; as, Fies nobUium 
tu quoquejontium, sc. unus. Hor. 
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Note 4. The noun denoting the whole, afler a pi^titiTe word, is dfl<^n 
put in the ablatiye, with the prepositions de^ e, ex, or in, or in the accusa* 
tl ve, with apud>ot inter ; as, Iftmo de iis. AUer ex censorlbus. Liv. Unus 
ex multis. Cio. AcerHWMa ex senslbus. Id. Primus inter omnes. Virg. 
CrcBsus inter reges opvlentisAmus. Sen. A pud Helyetios nobilisslmos. 

Note 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, 
distributiyely ; as, Interfectdres, pars in forum, pars SuracUsas pergunt. 
Uv. Seefab4,A.».10. "^. •' "" ' 

NoTK 6. CuncH and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed by a 
genitive plnral ; as, MUUus Maceddnnm fere amrabus perstidsit, Attalus 
persuaded almost all the Macedonians. Liy. Cunetos homlnum. Ovid. 
Cunctof provinciftrum. Plin. 

In the following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like that 
of a collective noun : Totius autem injustitiae nulla capitcUior est, &«. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase Re7n nuUo modo probabilem omnium (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. 1, 27,) seems to be used for Rem nuUoomTnumfiiodorum probabilem. 

Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 
neuter adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 
/Singular is commonly used ; as, 

Plus elo^uentuB, More (of) eloquence. Tanium fidei, So much fidehtv. 
id tempdnSf That tune. Ad hoc at&tis. Sometimes the plural ; as. Id 
miseriOrum. Ter. 
, Note 1. Most neuter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity ; as, tantum, 
quantum, aUquantwm, plus, minus, dimidium, muUum, nimium, phtrimum, 
reliquum; to which aad niedium, summum,uUimum, aliud, &c. The pro- 
nouns thus used are Aoc, id, illud, istudj quod, and quid, with its com- 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. Tanium, quantum, aliquantum, and plus, 
when they denote quantity, are used with a genitive only, as are also quid 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, &c., and quod in the 
sense of quantum. Thus, Q^atUum erevit Mlus, tanium spei in annum 
est. Sen. Q^id mulidris uxifrem kabes? What kind of a woman.... Ter. 
AUquid forms. Cic. Quid hoc rei est? What does this mean f Ter. 
Q;uod auri, quod argenti, quod omamentOrumyiat, id Verres abstiUit. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and prcmouns are scarcely used with a gen- 
itive, except in the nominative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the genitive after these adjectives and pronouns 
i» a neuter adjective, of the &st and second declension, without a noun ; 
as, Tantum boni. So much good. Si quid habes novi, If you have any 
thing new. Cic. Q^id reUqui est 7 Ter. KihU is also used with such a 
grenitive ; as, Ifihil sinetri, No sincerity. Cic. This construction some- 
timesj though rarclj, occurs with an adjective of the third declension ; as. 
Si qmdquam non duo civilis sed humdm esset. Liv. 

Note 4. Neuter adjectives in the plural number are sometimes 
followed by a genitive, either singular or plural, with a partitive significa- 
tion ; as, Extrtma imperii, The Trontiers of the empire. Tac. Ponies et 
viarum angusta, The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id. 
OpAca locOrum. Virg. Anii^Ua fiEdirum. Liv. Cuncta campOrum. Tac 
JExereeni coUes, atque horum asperHma pascunt. Virg. See § 205, Rem. 9 

Rem. 4. The adverbs sat, satis, parum, nimis, ahunde, largi- 
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ieriaJiUim, Bhdpartim, used partiti?e[y, aire often fiiUowed by a 
geriitive; as, 

StU ra^OniSy^novtgtLijf reaW>n. (Vixg. Satis loqumUuSfprnrum stqnemtue , 
Enoogl^ qf fluency, yet but little wiMom. Sail. JVSmit ouuitdniiit. Cic. 
Terr(iriMetfraMdis abunde est, Virgi. .Jhtriftar^gwHUir^Ur, Plaut Cih 
yid^umajfitim. lily. Cimj^iimiUih^imv^ Cip. 

N^OTK 1. The above words/though generally adverbi, aeemy in this use, 
rather to be noons or adjectives. 

M.OTX 2. T^ ffciiitives genikam^ terrdrum, lod, ukdiloOrum, are used 
allo^ adveriM pf place ; ^, UsquM(i m|Ci;|cm,.Any where. Plaut .UH <er<- 
rdrum sumus? Where in the world are we i Cic. ,tAbirequd tmr&rum 
posstmt. l4vt ,Vki sU^ lod, Plin. Eo lod. In that place. Tac. Eddem 
loci res est. Cic. JVejcire quo loci esset. Id. But the last three examples 
migtit perhaps more properly be referred to Rem. 3. 

T^e adverbs of place tnus used are ubi^ wMmim, ubieunouef ubiiStbi, 
ubiviSf vsqitanif nusquanif qud, quoviSf qttoaudf oHqudj ed, eOaem, Lod 
alib .occurs after Hd ^Iid wdem;, gentium aner lon^ ; as^ Iki- lodf- in that 
plaq^. Plin. 4kp* Joftg^ gentiiftm, .Oifi,, , Vtetnim u xta^d.iik the* genitive 
after k\e and hue by Sie comic writehi ; as, flic fnnAmai vidnitt. Plaut. 
Hue'vieinitB. Ter. ^ 

Note % Mue, e6, qu6f take also a genitive in the sense of degree ; as, 
Ed insoIentiiB furoris^ processit. He advanced to such a degree of insor 
lence and madness. Plin. Hue emm maldrum ventum est. Curt. Hucdine 
reruin vManntf? Pen. Ed miseriftrum. Sail. Qti<) amentiie progressi 
sitis. Liv. 

NoTx 4. Lqcif locOrumy and ierrtpdrfsy are; used after the jadverbs adhuCf 
inde'f inJteredf postia, icurn, and iunCf in expressions denoting time ; as, 
Adh^e locdrufi^f Till, now. Piapt. /^. 2oa>. After. that^ Lucr. Interea 
lodf In the mean time. Ter. Postea lod. Afterwards. Sail. Turn tern- 
pdrt$. Just. Tune tempOris. Id. LoeOrum also occurs after id, denoting 
time; as, .^<2tif^^ruin, Up to that time. Sail. ,^ ^. ^^ , , . 

N^TX 5. l^be firenit^ve tjus spipetimes op.curs after quoad, in such con- 
nections as the fplTQwing : Quoad ejusJUri possJU^ As fSur asi jooay be. (Cic.) ; 
whei;e some think quodf in the sense of quarOumf should be lead, instead 
of quoad. , , ....... , • • .• 

Nqte 6. f*ridie ai^d postridie, though .reckoned adverbs, are followed 
b^ a^nitive, depending on the noun dies contained in .them; as, Pridie 
ejus aieif The day before that day. Cic, Pridip insididrum. Tac. Pos- 
tridie ^us diei. Ces. When they are followed by an accusative, ante or 
po^t is underatood. 

NoTK 7. Adverbs, in the snperlaMye .4e|n«e,..like adiectives, axe 
followed W a .genitive; as, OptiiM omnium^ Best of all. Uic. Miramd 
gentikm, oy no ineans. Ter. 

GENITIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

^213* A noun, limiting the meaning of an aclje^tiye^ 
is pbt in th^ genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of, or in respect of;^iS, „ . 

.^vi</u«2aW/>, Desirous of praise; .j P/oia; ^imdrit, Eull of fear.- • 
.Avpdtfns glorid, Desirous of glory.. ,Egenus aqum. Destitute of water 
MemoT virtntis, MindAil of virtue. Doetusfandif Skilful in speaking. 
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So Kesda mens faJd^ A mind ignorant of fate. Virg. impdUns ira, 
Unable to control anger. Liv. Homines expertes verittUiSy Men destitute 
of truth. Cic. Lactis abundans, Abounding in milk. Virg. Terra ferax 
arbdrumf Land productive of trees. Plin. Tenax propositi r»r, A man 
tenacious of his purpose. Hor. ^ ^ffer aninu, Sick in mind. Liv. Jntiger 
vit(B sceUrisque puruSf Upright in life, and free from wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples^ it will be seen that tke genitive afrer an 
adjective is sometimes translated by other words besides off or in respect 
ofy though the relation which it denotes remains the same. 

Remark 1. The adjectives whose signification is most 
frequently limited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) Vkrbals in ax; as, capax, edax^ ferax, fugax, pertHcaXf tenax, <&c. 

(2.) Participials in ns, and a few in t0s ; as, amans, appUens, eupiens, 
^atiens, tmpatUns, sitiens ;—consvltus, doctus, expertus, inexpertus, insuetus, 
insoUtus. 

(3.) Adjectives denoting 

Desire and Disgust; eA,avarus,ariidus,eupldu8,studidsas ; fastidi6sut. 

Knowledge and Ignorance ; as, caiUdus, eonseius, gnarus, perituSf 
prudens; rudis, i^ndrus, insdus, imprndens, imperltus, dx. 

Memory and Forgetfulnkss ; as, memor ; tmmimor, &c. 

Certainty and Doubt; as, certuS ; incertus, ambiguus, dubius, sus- 
pensus, &c. 

Care and Negligence ; as, anxias, soluittus, provUdus ; imprvvidus, 
secHrus, &c. 

Fear and Confidence; bs, patHdus, timidus; trepidus, impaifiduSy 
fidens, interritus, &c. 

Guilt and Innocence; as, nmdxa, reuSfSuspectuSyCOTnpertus ; innoxius 
inndcens, insons, &c. 

Plenty and Want; as, plenus, dives, satur, largus; inops, egenus, 
pauper, parens, vacuus, &c. 

Manv other adjectives are in like manner limited by k genitive, espe- 
cially Dy anlmi, tngenii, mentis, ira, miliiue, betti, labsris, rerum, am, 
morum,^ and fidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive^ bv a Greek construction, sometimes 
denotes a cause or source, especialiy in the poets; as, Lassus labcris. 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessus via. Stat. Fessus maris. Hor. 

Rem. 3. Participles in ns, when used as such, take after them the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Se amans. Loving 
himself. Cic. Mare terram appitens. Id. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 
of, a difierent construction is used after many adjectives ; as, 

(1.) An infinitive or clause ; as, Certus ire. Determined to go. Ovid. 
Cantare penti. Virg. Felicior unguSre tela. Id. Anxius quid lacto opus 
sit. Sail. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as. Ad rem avidior. Ter. 
Avidvs in direptiOnes. Liv. Animus capax ad prscepta. Ovid.' Ad 
casum fortunamfftM /eZix. Cic. Ad franaem caUidus. Id. DiU^ens ad 
eustodiendum. Id. J^egligentior in patrem. Just. Vir ad disoiplinam 
pentus. Cic. Ad beUa rudis. Liv. Patens in res belllcas. Id. 

(3.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets; as, 
Nudus membra. Bare as to his limos. Virg. Os, humeros^is deo simtUs 
Id. Cet€rayWrt». Hor. See§234,IL 
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. (4.) An abUtiv(B with m preposition ; m> JSxfltkut in pe«aniui^ £a|^r in 
rejjard to money. Cic JmtMi# ,de fain&. QMinct. Rudis in jure ctviii. 
Cm. ^ Periius de agricultOiA. Vtir., .Pncieiu in jiure dvlZt. Cio. /?«««. 
de yi. Id. Punts ab cultu Avmdno. Liv. C^.tior,factUM de re. Cica: 
SoUt^Uusdere, Id. Super iceldro #iiJoteei<«..S|dl. '^ii^ ab amicis. Cic. 
P^uoer in asv^.. ^<^, ifo^^kaui in. cultu.. Plin. . Ab aquia Mterilis. Apul. 
Copwitf a frumento. Cic. Ab equltatu ^rmvf. Id. .. . ., , 

,(5.) An ablatiye without a preposition; as, Arte nciUfy Rude in art^/.-. 
Orid. Rejpd crimlne insont. Liv. < Compos roente. Vir^. PnuLens 
cqnsilio. Just^ Mger pedibus. Sail. Protstans ingenio. Cic. Modicus 
severitatc. Toe. Juhil insidiis vacuum. Cic. ^mor et melle et felle est 
fi/cumUssimus. Plant. 

.In many instances, the sigitMfication of th9 acousatiye «nd ablative after 
adjectives diners, in a greater or less degree, firom that of the genitive. 

Rbm. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, 
a^mit of other constructions, the most common use o(jeacht with pacticu*> 
lair nouns, can, in general, be determined only by recourse to the diction- 
ary, or to the classics. Syme have» 

/I.) The genitive only ; as, benignvfi^ exsorSf impos, imp6tens, irrihtSf 
lii«rdUSf muntf^leus, prtitarguSf 9nd mnny others, 

(2.) The ffehitive more frequently ; as, compos, consorSy eginus, exhieres, 
sjcperSyfertfRsj indlgiis, pareus, pauper , prodigus, sieriliSf prosper , insatuL- 
tuSf intatiahilis L 

0.) The genitive or ablative indifferently ; •MfCOpibstiSjdines^esundus^. 
fer^aXf immUni^^ in^niSf inops, largus, modlcusj imniod^UuSy nimiuSf opulen- 
tuSf plenuSf pcltenSf puruSf refertuSf satuff vacuus ^ uber, 

(4.) The ablative more frequently;, na^ .aiumdamSf alUnuSf cassus, 
extorriSfJirmuSffaiuSy JrequenSy gravis, gratidus^ jniknuSf,ir^rmus.ylibery 
locfiples, latuSf ptadus, nuduSy ouustus, orbuSy pollens, satidtus, tenuisy 
truHCuSy viduus. ..,.,,.... 

(5.) Th^'ablative only ; as, b^lUuSy mualuSy tumiduSy turgidus. 

For the construction of the ablative after the preceding adjectives 
see §250. 

Rfji . 6. Some adjectives which are . usuaUy. limited by % dative, .some . 
times take a genitive instead of the dative; as, nml^, dissimHUsy Sijc. 
See $ 222, RsM. 2. 

GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 

<^ 214* iSurn, ancl verbs of valuing, are followed by a 

genitive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

Jf mfi 4r^«n^m, quanti est, sumXto ; Take of me so mnch:money as (he). . 
IS worth. Ter. Magni asivnMat peeui(damy Q^ valued money greatly. 
Cic. >^ger nunc ploris esty quhm iuncjmt. Id. 

Remark 1. This genitive may be, ^ , , 

(1.) A nieuter adiective of quantity; as, tonfi, quanH^ pluriSy minOris, • 
magni, i^ermagni, .plurimiy moximi, mtnimiyparvi, tantidemy quantieungue, 
guanttvtSy gudntimety but not muUi and majoris. , , 

(2.) The nouns assis,fiotci, n&uci, nihUiy pHi, Urundi, and also pmtsi 
f "xi hujvs. 
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SYNTAX.— HBJENITIVE AFTER .YEI^BS. -1^1 

RsM. 2. The verbs of ymlning are tufima^ exisamOf ducoy Socio ^ kabeo 
pendo, putOf deplU&f taxOf fo which may be added refert and itUireft 
Thua, Ut quanti quis^ se ipsefadat. tanti jiot ab amieu; That lis much 
M each one Tidiies himself, iM> miieh h^ should be Valued by his friends 
Oic. Sed ma wtyi id dueiret. Id: Hondtes^si magtA non piUemtu. td, 
JVbn a8sisj/iiet«>r Catull. '^equequod (2m, Aocci eristinuU. rlaut. lUud 
mea magni intirestf That greatly concerns me. Cic. Farvi rrfett jds 
did. Id. ' 

Note 1. JEqui and honi are put in the genltire tL^r facto an(l consH/o; 
as,"* JVb« lequi ' bonl^ faXilrAiis. Iay.' Boni tonsuLuUf He took it in good 
part. Plin. ' ' 

Note 2. After tuHvio, the ablatives magnOy permagno, parvo, nihlfoj 
are sometimes used; as, Data magno (BstlmaSf acc6ptd"p&Tv6.' Sei^. £k> 
other ablatives, when definite price is dendted; Pro nihUo, also, occurs 
•after duho, habeo, and pUtd: So liihU with tBstlmo atid fnoror. 

Note 3. With refert and tntirestf instead of ^e genitive, an advei;b or 
neuter accusative is often used; as, Mu'ltum refert. Mart. Flurimuiii 
mtererit: Juv. 2\«r nihil tefiriiat. Ter.' Qum autem iUius interest 7 Cic. 

Note 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hujus, may be 
referred to a noun understood, as pretiiy terisj "ptmdiris, momenii ; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, ajso understood, an;^ 
denoting scHne person or thing indefinite ; iu, J^samo te magnif i. e. Aom- 
ineni magni pretU: Sao ejiLs or dines auctoritdiem semper apud te magni 
fiussCf i. e. rem magni momenti. The words assiSy &c., may also be con- 
iidered as depending on an omitted nou'n, as pretio^ rem, &c. 
- For tantiy quanti^ plutiif rtdiidriHf demoting ptiiej see' § 252; 

<^215* (1.) Miscreor, miseresco, and the impersonals 
mUeret, podmtety pudet, tadet, and piget, are followed by fj 
genitive o£ the object in respfefct \o whicli the feeling is 
Exercised ; as, ■ 

Miser emlni soddrum^ Pity the allies. Cic. Miseresdlte regis , Pity the 
kim;. Virg. Tui momisiretf mei piget^ I pity ]rou, and ai^ sorry for my- 
seir Ace. Eos ineptiarum ptsnUet. Cic. Fratiis me pudet pigetque, Ter^ 
Me eivitdtis moTurn piget Usdetque. Sail'. So the passive; J^u7iqiiam sus- 
cdpti negbtii turn pert&sum est. Nep. Lenitudlms corum pertasa. Tac^ 
Miser^tum' est mc tudrum fortunarum. Ter. Cave te fratrum miser edtur. 
Cic. 

' Miserescit is sometimes used in the same manner ; as, Jiunc te mtserescat 
mei: Ter. •AftsM'eo,'in the' iuitiVe voice, also occurs" -i^ith a genitive; as, 
ipse sui misiret. Lucr. Pertasus ignatiam suam occurs in Suetonius. '' 

Remark. The genitive after the above impersonal^ seems to depend 
on an indefinite 'subject which is omitted. See ^209, Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of the ffenitive, an infinitive or clause' is sometimes used as a subject; 
as, JVbn me hoc jam dic&ie- pudebit, Cic. Mfn pemitet me quuitum pro- 
fecSrim. Id. These verbs have' also sometimes a oomin^ve, especially 
a neuter pronoiin ; as, JIfe quidem htec conditio non panitet. Plant, ^(jok 
Is hiBC piuient ? Ter. /• ' 

<• Misiret occurs with an accusative, instead of a genitive ; as, Menedemi^ 
Yicein misiret me, Ter." 

> These verbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling^ 
which they express. See § 229. Rem. 6. ^ 
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192 SYNTAX.— GENITIVE AFTER YEBBS. 

(2.) ScUdgo is followed by a genitive denoting in what r«- 
spcct ; as, 

Is satd^ rerum svArum^ He is busily occupied with his own afi^irs. 
Ter. This compound is often written separately. ^gUo^ with saty in like 
manner, is followed by a genitive , as, JfuTic agitas sat tute titdrum rerum. 
Flaut. 

<^ 216* Recordor, memtniy reminiscory and obliviscor^ 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remembered or forgotten ; as, 

fivjus meriti recordoTy I remember his merit. Cic. Omnes mdua aUUis 
recordor ttuB, I call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Memini viv&- 
rum, I am mindful of the living. Id. Nurafiros memlid, 1 remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnam memird, I remember Cinna. Cic. Reminisci 
"vetiris famce. Nep. Reminisci amicos. Ovid. Injuriarum ohlivisdUur, 
Nep. Ohlivisclre Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. These verbs seem sometimes to be considered as active, 
ind sometimes as neuter. As active, they take an accusative regularly ; 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to which mem- 
ory, &c. are exercised ; as, Ohlivisci controversiarum, To be forgetful of 
(in respect of) controversies. 

Rem. 2. Recordor and memini^ to remember, are sometimes followed 
by an ablative with de; as, Pefflmus ut de suis libSris .... recordentur. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Memini, signifying to maJte mention of, has a genitive, or an 
ablative with de ; as, Juque hujus rei meminit po€ta. Quinct. Meministt 
de ezsulibus. Cic. For the genitive with venit in mentem, see § 211, 
Rem. 3, (5.) Q/p^,^^.^ ^ oh. U^ CTY ^y\^ V<^ 

^217. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, are followed by a genitive denoting the 
crime ; as, 

Arguit me furti. He accuses me of theft. Altirum accusat probri, He 
accuses another of villany Meipsum inertias condemno. Cic. 

Remark 1 . To this rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing; accfiso, ago, arcesso, argyuo, cito, defiro, incrSpo, incilso, 
insim'dlo, postiUo, and more rarely aUlgo, anqulro, astringo, capto, increp- 
ito, urgeo, inierrdgo. 

Convicting ; convinco, coarsuo, prehendo. 

Condemning; damno, condemno, infdmo, and more rarely yiM2{co,noto, 
plector. 

Acquitting ; absolvo, libSro, purgo, and rarely solvo. 

Rem 2. Instead of the genitive, an ablative with de is often used ; as, 
^ccusdre de negliffentid. Cic. De vi condemndd sunt. Id. De repetun- 
dis est postuldttis. id. Sometimes with in; as. In quo te accUso (Cic); 
and after libera, with a or ah ; as, A scel^re liberSLti sumus. Cic. 

' With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used ; as, Liberdre culpeL. Cic. Crimen quo argtU posset. Nep. Procon- 
siilcm posiulavirat repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general 
words denoting crime; as, scdus, malejicium, peccdtum, &c:; as, Me 
poccato solvo. Liv. The ablatives crimXne and npmine, without a prepo 
sition, are often inserted before the genitive ; as, Arcessire aUquem crmune 
'ambuss. Liv. Nomine sceUris conjurationisque damndti. Cic. 
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SYNTAX.— 43ENITIVR AFTER VERBS. 193 

Rim. 3. The punishment is expressed either by the genitive, the 
ablative, or the accusative with ad or in; as, Damndtus lim^ laboris 
(Hor.) ; QuadrupU condemndri (Cic.) ; Damndre pecunid (Just.), ad 
vasnam (Traj. in rlin.), in metaUum (rlin.) ; — sometimes, though rarelj, 
oy the dative ; as, Damndtus morti. Lucr. In like manner, captU is used 
in the genitive or ablative ; as. Duces capitis ^mndtos. Nep. J^ec capite 
damndrer. Cic. So with some other verbs besides those oi accusing, &e. 
Quern ego capitis verdam. Plant. Me capitis periclitdtum meminu Apul. 
With plecto and ptector, caput is used in the ablative only. 

Rem. 4. AcodLso, incOsOf irisimitlOf instead of the genitive, sometimes 
take the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun ; as, Si id me nan 
accusas. Plant. Qus me incusaviras, Ter. SU me insimvldre faUum 
factnus. Plant. See § 231, Rem- 5. 

Rem. 5. The' following verbs of accusing, &c., are not followed by a 
genitive of the crime, but, as active verbs, by an accusative : — calumntor^ 
carpo, corripioj criminorj culpOy excUso, mtdto, pvmo^ reprehendOf sugillo, 
taxoj tradHeo, vitupiro ; as, Culpdre ir^fecunditdtem agrOrum. C^um. 
Excusdre errOrem et adolescentiam. Liv. 

This construction also occurs with some of the verbs before enumerated ; 
as. Ejus avaritiam ^erfidiam^ue accusdrat. Nep. Culpam arguo. Liy. 
With multOf the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a prepo- 
sition ; as, ExdiUiSy morte muUaiUur. Cic. 

S4218* Verbs of admonishing are followed by a gea- 
itive denoting that in respect to which the admonition is 
pven; as, 

MiHtes tempdris monetf He admonishes the soldiers of the occasioxi. 
Tac. Admonebat aUum egestatis, alium cupiditatis sua. Sail. 

Remark 1. The verbs of admonishing are moneo, admoneo, cammoneOy 
commanefado. Instead of the genitive, they sometimes have an ablatiye 
with <^ ; as, De ede TellHris me adm/dnes (Cic.) ; — sometimes a neuter 
accusative of an adjective pronoun or adjective ; as, £05 Hoc moneo (Cic.) ; 
Xllud me admoneo (Id.) ; Multa admanemur (Id.) ; — and rarely a noun ; 
as, Eam rem nos locus admontdt. Sail. 

Rem. 2. These verbs, instead of the genitive, are oflen followed by an 
infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet succurrSre Lauso Tumumf His sister 
admonishes Tumus to succor Lausus. Virg. Monet, ut suspiciOnes vitet. 
CsBs. Monet rationem frumenti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne 
speres monet annus. Hor. 

<^ 219. Refert and interest are followed by a genitive of 
the person or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as, 

Humanitdtis refert^ It concerns human nature. Plin. Interest omnium 
rectdfaciref It concerns all to do right. Cic. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra, 
are used ; as, 

Mea nihil refert. It does not concern me. Ter. Tua et mea mai^m^ 
interest, te vaUre. Cic. Magis reipublicce interest qudm mea. Id. 

Refert rarely occurs with the genitive, but often with the adjective 
pronouns. 

Rem. 2. In regard to the case* of these adjective pronouns, gramma 
17 
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riaiui differ. Some suppose that they are in the accusative plural neater, 
agreeing with an indehnite noun understood ; as, ItUirest mea, i. e. est 
inter mea; It is among my concerns. Refert tua, i. e. refert se ad tua; It 
refers itself to your concerns. Others think that they are in tlie ablative 
singular feminine, agreeing with re, causd^ &c., understood. 

Rem. 3. Instead of a genitive, an accusative with ad is sometimes 
used ; as. Ad hondrem meum interest qud.m primiim urbem tiie venire 
(Cic.) ; ^id id ad me aut ad meant rem refert (Flaut.) ; — sometimes, though 
rarely, an accusative without a preposition j as, ^id te igitur reiidU 7 
(Plant.) ; — or a dative ; as. Die quid r^rat intra natHra: fines viventi. Hor. 

Rem. 4. These verbs often have a nominative, especially a neuter pro- 
noun ; as, Id mea minimi refert. Ter. Hoc vchenienter intirest reipubllae, 
Cic. JVon qnd mea interessct loci natara. Id. 

For tlie genitives tanti, quantif &c., after refert and intirest , see § 214. 

<^ 220. Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
are sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1 . Certain verbs denoting an aff*ection of the mind ; angOy discrudory 
ezcrucioy faUo, pendf.o, which are followed by aiiXmi ; dccipior, desipio, 
fallor, fftslidiOf invideOj miror^ vereor; as, Absurdi facis oui angas te 
anlmi. riaut. Me animi fUlit. Lucr. Decipltur laborum. Hor. Desip- 
t^^am mentis. Plaut. Justitiae nc p?i*Ma mirer 6ci/i»« laborum. Virg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abstineo (Hor.), 
deslno (Id.), desisto (Virg.), laudo (Sil.), levo {Plant) j partii^po (Id.),jwo- 
hibeo (Sil.), purgo ^Hor.) Regnavit popvXOrum occurs in Horace, for 
which some manuscripts read regndior, 

3. Some verbs denoting to /U, to abound, to want, which are commonly 
followed by an ablative. Such are abundo, careo, compteo, expleo, impieo, 
esreo, indigeo, satHiro, scateo; as, Adolescenlem sun temeritstis implet, He 
fills the youth with his own rashness. Liv. ^ntmum explesse flammse. 
Virg. Egeo consilii. Cic. ^J{on tam artis indigent qudm laboris. Id. 
See §§249 and 250, (2.) 

4. Potior, which also is usually followed by an ablative; as, Urbis 
potiri, To gain possession of the city. Sail. Potxri regni (Cic), hostium 
(Sail.), rernm (Cic.) Potio (active) occurs in Plautus; as, Eum nunc 
potlvit servitQtis, He has made him partaker of slavery. In the same 
wiiior, potltus est hostium signifies, "he fell into the hands of tlie enemy." 



^ GENITIVE OF PLACE. 

*^221. I. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
sion and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as. 

Habitat Mileti, He lives at Miletus. Ter. Quid Roniafadam 7 What 
can I do at Rome ^ Juv. 

Remark I. Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in the 
genitive, like names of towns ; as, Jthdca vivire. To live in Ithaca. Cic. 
Corcvrce fulmus. Id. Pompeium Cypri visum esse. Cabs. Creta jussit 
consider e Apollo. Virg. JWm LibytB. Id. RonuB JVumidueque. Sail. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
first and second declension and singular number, is sometimes, though 
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rarely, used ; as, Rex Tyro decedit. The king dies at Tyre. Just. Et 
Corintho et AtMnis et Lacedamdne nuucidta est victoria. Id. Pons guem 
ille Abydo feclrat. Id. Hujus exemplar Roiii4 nvUum hab€mus, Vitruv. 
JVon atUe Tyro. Virg. 

Rem. 3. Tk^ genitives domi, militia^ belli, and humi, are 
construed like names of towns ; as, 

Tenuit se domi. He staid at home. Cic. Vir domi dams. Liv. Und 
semper militisB et domi fuimits, We were always together both at home 
and abroad. Ter. BelU spectdta domique virtus. Hor. MilituB and belli 
are thus used only when opposed to domi. 

(1.) Daini is thus used with the possessives me<e, tiuB, siub, nostreBf 
vestra^ and aliSruB; as, Domi nostrsa vixit, He lived at my house. Cic. 
Apud eum sicfui tanmiam mese domi. Id. Sacrificiumj quoa aliensB domi 
fiiret invisBre. Id. But with other adjectives, an ablative, with or without 
a preposition, is used ; as. In vidud domo. Ovid. Patemd domo. Id. 
Sometimes also with the possessives ; as, Med in domo. Hor. In domo 
sud. Nep. So, instead of humi, humo is sometimes used, with or without 
a preposition ; as. In humo arenosd. Ovid. Sed£re humo nudd. Id. 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor follows, either domi or in 
domo is used ; as, Deprehensus domi Ctssdris. Cic. In domo CtBs&ris. 
Id. In domo ejus. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative domo for domi also occurs ; as, Eso id nunc experior 
domo. Plant. Bello for belli is found in Livy, Lib. 9^. §t) — Domi beUoque. 

(4.) Terra is sometimes used like humi ; as, Sa^a terras celavimus. Liy. 
ViciniiB occurs in Plautus — Proxlmce vicinisB habitat. 

(5.) The genitive of names of towns, domi, militia, &c., are supposed 
by some to depend on a noun understood ; as, urbe, oppldo, adLbus, solo, 
loco, tempore, «&c. 

GENITIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

II. Certain adverbs are followed by the genitive. See § 212, Rem. 4. 

III. The genitive plural is sometimes used after the preposition tenus, 
as, Cumdrum tenus, As far as Cumse (Ccel.) ; Crurum tenus (Virg.) ; Lati" 
rum tenus (Id.) ; — sometimes, also, though rarely, the genitive singular; 
as, Corcyra tenus. Liv. 



DATIVE. 
U^ DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

<^ x22. A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
IS put in the dative, to denote the object or end to which 
the quality is directed ; as, 

Utilis agris, Useful to the fields. Juy. Jucundus amiein, Agreeable to 
his friends. Mart. Inimicus quieti, Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta inutilis 
scribendoy Paper not useful for writing. Plin. 

The dative is commonly translated by the prepositions to or for; but 
sometimes by other prepositions, or without a preposition. n 
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^-X^EMARK 1. Adjectives signifying advantageous, pleasant, 
iriendly, fit, like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their 
opposites, also those signifying near, many compounded with 
con, and verbals in biljs, are followed by the dative ; as, 

Fdix tuts, Propitious to your friends. Virg. Oratio ingrdta GaUiSf A 
speech displeasing to the Gauls. Cses. Amicus tyrunnldi, Friendly to 
tjrranny. Nep. LabOri inhdbUlis, Unsuited to labor. Colum. Patri simUis, 
Like his father. Cic. Upturn tempdri. Id. Malo promts. Sen. Promp- 
tus sedMOni. Tac. Cvivis facile est. Ter. Mihi cerium est. Cic. Par 
fratri tuo. Id. Falsa veris finitima sunt. Id Odidi concolOres corp&ri. 
Ck)lum. MuUis bonis flebilis. Hor. 

Many adjectives of other significations are also followed by a datiye of 
the end or object. 

After verbals in biliSf the dative is usually rendered b^ the preposition 
by; as, Tibi credibiUs serrnoy A speech credible to you, t. e. worthy to be 
believed by you. Ovid. 

The expression dicto avdiens, signifying obedient, is followed by the 
datiye ; as, Syraeusdid nobis duko audientes sunt. Cic. Jhtdiens dicto fitU 
jussis magtstraiuum. f^ep. In this phrase, dicto is a dative limiting audiens, 
and the words ditto audiens seem to form a compound equivalent to ob&- 
dienSy and, like that, followed by a dative ; thus, JVec plebs nobis dicto 
audiens atque obediens sit. Liv. 

RsM. 3. Hie adjectives aqudUsy affinis, ali£ftuSf communis, fidus, par, 
propriuSf simiUSj dtssimUliSy superstes, and some others, instead of a dative 
of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive ; as, Simllis tui, Like 
you. Plant. Par hujuSy Equal to him. Lucan. Affinis Cas&ris. V. Max. 
Cuiusque proprium. Cic. Superstes omnium. Suet. Tui fdissima. Virg. 

But most of these, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substan- 
tively ; as, jEguOlis ejus, His equal. Cic. So in English, ** his like," 
" his survivor, &c. 

Rem. 3. Some adjectives with the dative are followed by another case 
denoting a different relation ; as, Mens sibi conscia recti, A mind conscious 
to itself of rectitude. Virg. See § 213. 

Rem. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the end 
^r object, are oflen followed by an accusative with a preposition. 

(1.) Adjectives signifying advantageous, fit, and the opposite, take an 
accusative of the purpose or end with ad^ but only a dative of the person; 
as, Ad nuUam rem utilis. Cic. Locus aptus ad insidias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with 
ad more irequentiy than a dative ; as, Pifff &d poenas, ad prsemia velox 
^Ovid.) ; Ad oHquem morbum proclivior (Cic.) ; Ad omne Caclnvis pardtus 
(Id.) J Pronus ad fidem (Liv.) ; — sometimes with in ; as, Celer m pug- 
nam. Sil. 

(3.) Many adjectives, signifying an affection of the mind, sometimes 
have an accusative of the object with in, erga, or adversiis ; as, Fidelis in 
filios. Just. Mater acerba in suos partus. Ovid. Gratus erga me. Cic 
Gratum ad versus te. Id. So Dissimllis in domlnum. Tac. 

(4.) Adjectives siffnifying like, equal, common, &c, when plural, are 
oflen followed by the accusative with inter ; as, Inter se simUes. Cic. 
Inter eos communis. Id. Inter se diversi. Id. 

Rem. 5. Propior and proxlmus, instead of the dative, have sometimes 
an accusative without a preposition ; as, Q^od vitium prophis virtQtem 
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trot. Sail. JVis propius se castra mov€ret, petUrurU. C»8. Jiger^ t[ui 
proximus finem MegalopolUdrum est. Liv. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives, instead of tlie dative, have at times an abla- 
tive with a preposition. Thus, par, communis, amsentaneus, discors, with 
cum ; as, Quern parem cum libSris fecisti. Sail. Consentaneum cum Us 
Uteris. Cic. Civlta^ secum discors. Liv. So alUnus and diversus with 
a or ab; as, Milnus a me (Ter.) ; A ratidne diversus (Cic.) ; or without a 
preposition ; as, Ali€num nostrd amicitid. Id. 

Rem. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets; 
as, Jupiter omnibus idem. Virg. Invltum qui servat idem facU Occident!. 
Hor. In the first example, omnibus is a dative of the object ; in the second, 
the dative follows idem, in imitation of the Greek construction with 
adrogy and is equivalent to ouod facU is, qui ocddit. Idem is generally 
followed not by a case, but by qui, ac, atque, ut, or quhm ; sometimes by 
the preposition cum; as, Eodem mecum patre. Tac. Similis and par are 
sometimes, like idem, followed by ac and atque. 

Note. Nouns are sometimes followed by a dative of the object ; as, 
Virtulibus hostis. Cic. Caput ItaluB omni. Liv. See § 211, Rem. 5. 



DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

<5> 223. A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put 
in the dative, to denote the object or endy to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as, 

Mea domus tibi patet. My house is open to you. Cic. Parsoptdre locum 
tecto, A part choose a site for a building. Virg. Tibi seris, tibi metis ; You 
sow for yourself, you reap for yourself; Plant. lAcet nemlni contra patriam 
ducire exerdltum, It is lawful to no one to lead an army against his country. 
Cic. Hoc tibi promitto, I promise tliis to you. Id. HcBret latSri letdlis 
arundo. Virg. Surdo fabijdam narras. Hor. Mihi responsum dedit. Virg. 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra bovcs. Id Omnibus bonis expSdit salvam 
esse rempublicam. Cic. £ptat habendo ensem. Virg. 

The dative is thus used after active and neuter verbs, both personal and 
impersonal, and in both voices. 

Remark 1. The dative after many verbs is rendered not by to or for, 
but bv other prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are 
translated into English by an active verb, and the dative after them is 
usually rendered like the object of an active verb. 

Most verbs after which the signs to and for are not used with the dative, 
are enumerated in this aiid the following sections. 

Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, and 
their contraries, also to assist, command, obey, serve, resist, 
threaten, and be angry, govern the dative ; as. 

Ilia tibi favet. She favors you. Ovid. Mihi placebat Pompordus, minimi 
displicebat. Cic. Qui sibi fMt. Hor. JVon licet sui commddi causd no 
cere altfiri. Cic. Non iuvidetur illi setati sed etiamfavetur. Id. Desperal 
salc^ti stuB. Id. Js^tque mihi vestra decrita auxiliantur. Sail. Impirat aut 
seroit colLecta pecunia cuiqne. Hor. Obcdlre et parire voluntdti. Cic. 
Quoniam faction! inimicorum resistire nequivirit. Sail. Mihi minabdtur 
Cic. Irasci inimicis. Cois. 
17* 
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• 
80 ^dfUor, blandiofj eommddOy fcmeo, grat{ftcorj gralor^ gratDklor and 
its verbal grutidabunduSy ignoseo, tndtd^eoj palpor, parco, pTaudOy studeo, 
Mubpariultor ; amidarf incomtnddo, invideo, noceo. — Flaceo, libet or lubet ; 
displiceo. — Credo, fido, confido ; desperOf diffido. — Mininxc^blor, avxtUoTf 
medeor, mtdieor, opitidtfr, patrodlnor. — ImpirOy mando, nwdiror (to re- 
ninin), pradpiOy tempiro. — AuscuUoy mori^irorf obedioyobsecundojobsiquor, 
obtempiro, pareo. — AncilloryfamiUor, mimttro, servioy inseroio. — Refrdgor, 
reluctoTy Yenltory repugno, resisto, and, chiefly in the poetBybellOj certOy luetOTf 
VHgno. ---Minor y comminory intermlnor. — Irascory succenseoy to which may 
be added convid&Ty degtnlroy ezcelloy nubo (to marry), pnBstdloTy pravaricor, 
recipio (to promise), renvncloy respondeOy suadeOy persuadeo^ disstuideOy sup- 
plicoy and sometimes lateo and decet. 

(1.) Many of the above verbs, instead of the dative, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accusative ; as, ad/idoTy auscuUOy UandtoTy degmiroy desperOy 
indtdgeo, lateOy medeoTy medlcoTy rnodirofy prastdloTy pnnfideoy &c. ; as, 
Aduldri al!quem. Cic. Tac. Hanc cave degenires. Ovid. Indtdgeo me. 
Ter. Uujus adventum prastdlans. Goes. Providire rem fmmtidar 
riam. Id. 

Others, as active verbs, have, with the dative, an accusative, expressed 
or understood ; as, impiroy mandoy ministrOy minor , comminoTy tnterminor, 
pnecipioy recipioy renuncio. &o. ; as, Equites impirat dvUatibus. Cass. 
Ministrdre victum alieui. Varr. Deflagratidi>em urbi et ItaUte toU mina- 
bdtur, Cic. 

(2.) Manv verbs which, from their significations, might be included in 
the above classes, are, as active verbs, only followed by an accusative j as, 
delectoyjuvoy ladoy offendoy &c. Jubeo is followed by the accusative with 
an infinitive, and sometimes, though raxely, by the accusative alone, or the 
dative with an infinitive ; aSyJvBeo te baU sperare. Cic. Lex jubet ea 
qua facienda sunt. Id. Ubi firitannico jussit ezsurgire, Tac. Fido and 
confido are often followed by the ablative, with or without a preposition ; 
as, Fidire cunu. Ovid. 

^ 224. Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 
sitions, ad, ant€y corty in, inter y ob,j^osty pr6B,pro, sub, and super, 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

Annue cceptis. Favor our undertakings. VirjP. Romdnis equittbus litinB affe- 
rtmtury Letters are brought to the Roman kniffhts.'Cic. Antecellire omnibus, 
To excel all. Id. Antetulit iree rdi^dnem. Nep. Audetque viris concurrire 
virgo, Virg. ExercUum exercitui, duces duclbus compardre. Liv. /m- 
tiilnet his aer^ Ovid. Fecdri signum impressU. Virff. JVVw prslio iwfcr- 
vinit. Liv. InterdixU histrionlDus scenam. Suet. Aieis coounddis officis 
et obstas. Cic. Ciim se hosHum telis objecissent. Id. Posthabui mea seria 
ludo. Virg. Certamlni pr<Bs€dU. Suet. Hibernis LahUnum pnpposvit. 
Cffis. Vobls vrofuit ingeninm. Ovid. MisSris succurrire disco. Virg. 
lis subsidia submittebat. Cses. Tlmidis supervinit JEgle. Virg. So 

1. AccidOy accresc^y accumboy acquiescoy adequXtOy adfuBreOy adjaceOyOdTtOy 
adndtOy adstOy adstijHdor, adsuMy adversoTy affulgeOy aUdhor^ annuOy ap- 
pareoy applaudoy appropinquoy arrideOy asplrOy t^sseniior, assideo, assisto, 
assuescoy assurgo ; — addo, affHrOy affigOy adjidoy adjungOy adkibeoy admo- 
veoy adxertOy athgOy appdnoy appUcOy tmvolvoy aspergo, 

2. AnteeedOy antecelUfy anteeOy antestOy antevenio, antoferto, — ant^ro^ 
antehabeOy anUpdno. 

3. Cohereoy coUndOy con&lnoy crmgi-uOy consentioy cons&nOy coniUVcOy an<]^ 
chiefly in the poets, coCOy concumboy concurroy contendo ; — compdro, cem' 
pOnOy confUro^ covjvngo. 
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4. Indldo, incumbo, iruUfrmiOy inhiOf ingemiseo, inhareo^ tanase&r, tjtiil- 
tor, insidco, insidior, insto, insistOf insudoy insultOy invddo, inoigUOf UUh 
crpmOf illndo, imnUneOy immorioTf immdroTf impendeOf itisum ; — immisuOy 
impOnOf imprliho, infiro, ingiro, injicio, incliido, insiro, inspergo, iniHro, 

5. IntercidOf inter AdOy interjaeeOy intermico, interswn, ^i<eroeitto ;— ^m- 
terdicOf interpOno. 

6. ObambfUo, oberroy obequito, obluctor, obmurmitrOf obripo, ohsto, obsitto, 
obstripOf obswniy obtrecto, obvenio, obversory occumbo, oecmrrOf oeeursOf offi- 
do ;'--obdiicOy objicio, ojfiro, offundo, oppOno. 

7. Postfiro, posthabeo, postpOnOy postpiUOy postscribo, 

8. Pracedoy pr(Bcurro, praeOy jtrasideoy praluceOy prtmUtOy pramm, prm- 
vaUoy pravertor ;—pra^rQy praficioy pratpdTio. 

9. Procumbo) prqficio, propttgnoy prosum, prospidoy provideo, 

10. Sueeedoj succumbo, suceurroy suffieio, suffrdgor, subcreseoy suboUo, 
subjaceo, subripOj subsumy subvenio ; — mtbdOy subjUgOy submUtOy sttppOnOy 
tubstemo, 

11. Super curro, super stOy super sunty supervemOy supervivo. 

Remark 1. Some verbs, compounded with aby dey ex, drcumy and eoii- 
tra, are occasionally followed by the dative ; as, absuniy desum, deldbor, 
excldoy dreumdoy circut^fundOy circumjaceoy drcumjidoy eotUradicOy con- 
traeo; as, Serta capiti ddapsay The garlands having fallen from his head. 
Virg. Kunqui nummi excidirutU tibi ? Plant. Tigris urbi dreumfitndUur, 
Plin. 

Rem. 2. Some verbs of repelling and taking away (most of which are 
compounds of abj de, or «7), are sometimes followed by the dative, though 
more commonly by the ablative ; as, al/igOy abrd^Oy absdndoy auflroy oS- 
moy arceoy defendoy demOy derdgo, detrimoy eripWy eruo^ excutioy eAmOy ex- 
torqueoy extrdkoy exuo, surripio. Thus, JVee mini te eriptenty Nor shall they 
take you from me. Ovid. Solstitium pecdri defendtte. Virg. Uune arU- 
bis pec5ri. Id. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of differing (compounds of (2» or dis) likewise 
occur with the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition; as, 
dijffroy discripOf discordOy dissentioy dissideo, disto ; as, ^larUmn simplex 
hilarisque nepoti discripety et quantum discordet parens avdro. Hor. So 
likewise misceo ; as, Mista modestiae gravitas. Uic. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of the 
dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case of the preposition, 
which is sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also, one of similar significa- 
tion is used ; as, Aa jrrimam vocem timidas advertitis autts. Ovid. 
JVeuio eum aniecessit. Nep. Infirunt omnia in ignem. Caes. Silex in- 
cumbibut ad amnem. Virg. Conferte hanc paeem cum illo hello. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
the dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; as, Heivetii reliqiios G&llos virtute vrtBcedunty The Helvetii surpass 
the otlier Grauls in valor. Cse^. Uterque Isocrfttem istdte praxurrit. Cic. 
So praeOy prasto, pravertOj pracello. 

^ 225* I. Verbs compounded with satis, bene, and male, 
are followed by tHe dative ; as, 

Et natarsB et legTbus satisfecity He satisfied botll nature and the laws. 
Cic, Putckmm est henefficfre reipublicse, It is honorable tD benefit the 
slate Sail. Maledicit ittrlque. Hor. So satisAoy benedlco, malefado. 
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These compounds are often written separately ; and the dative alwajs 
depends not on satis, beni, and maU, but on the simple verb. 

II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a datiVe of the 
agent, chiefly in the poets ; as, J^eque cemitur uUi, Nor is he seen by any 
one. Virg. J{uUa tudrum audita mihi neque visa sordrum. Id. But the 
agent aiter passives is usually in the ablative with a preposition. 

III. The participle in dus is followed by a dative of the 
agent; as, 

Semel omnibus calcanda est via letif The way of death must once be 
trod by all. Hor. Jidhibenda est nobis diligentia, We must use diligence. 
Cic. Vestigia summorum homlnwn sibi tuenda esse dicit. Id. Dolendum 
est tibi ipsi. Id. Faciendum mihi puldvi, ut respondirem. Id. 

Remark 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when tlie agent is in- 
definite ; as, Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdrB sano. Juv. Hh 
vincendum aut m^yriendum, milites, est. Liv. In such examples, Ubi, vo- 
bis, nobis, homijilbus, &c., may be supplied. 

Rkm. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead 
of the dative, an ablative with a or ah; as, Deus est venerandus a nobis. 
Cic. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an 
accusative with ad or in ; as. 

Ad templum Pallddis ibant. Virg. Ad praetOrem hominem traxii. Cic. 
Vergit ad septemtridnes. Cses. In conspectum venire. Nep. 

So curro, duco, fero,festino,fugio, inclino, lego, pergo, porta, prmcipito, 
propSro, tendoj to!lo, vado, verto. 

So likewise verbs of calling, excitine, &c. j as, Eurum ad se vocat. 
Virg. Provocdsse ad pugnam. Cic. ^ anlmo, liortor, incito, invito, la- 
cesso, slimldo, suscllo ; to which may be added attineo, conformo, pertineo, 
and specto. 

But the dative is sometimes used afler these verbs ; as, Clamor it eaUo, 
Virg. Dum tibi litBra me4B veniant. Cic. Afler vtnio both constructions 
are used at the same time ; as, Verdt mihi in mentem. Cic. Venit mihi 
in suspicionem. Nep. Eum venisse Grermanis in amicitiam cognovirat, 
CsBs. Propinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

<5> 226. Est is followed by a dative denoting a posses- 
sor; — the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject ; as, Est mihi ^omi voter, I have a father at home. 
Virg. Sunt nobis mitia poma. We have mellow apples. Id. GratiA nobis 
opus est tud. We have need of your favor. Cic. Innocentiae plus veruMi 
quhm. honoris est. Sail, ^n nescis tongas regibus esse manus? Ovid. The 
first and second persons of sum are not thus construed. 

Remark. The dative i» used with a similar signification iSietfore, sup- 
Mfo, desum, and dejit ; as. Pauper enim non est, cui rerum suppitit usus, ^ 
Ilcnr. Si mihi cauda foret, cercopithecus eram. Mart. Defuit ars vobis., 
Ovid. JVb?i defire Arsacldis virtatem. Tac. Lac mihi non defit. Virg. 

<5> 227. Sarriy and several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of which denotes the object to which, 
the other the end for which, any thing is, or is done ; as, 
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Milij maxima eat curse, It is a very great care to me. Cic. ^ero nobis 
nunc conjunctidnem yolupt&tiy(>re, I hope that this union will bring pleasure 
to us. Id. Matri pueUum dono dedit. Ter. Fabio laudi datum est. Cic. 
Vitio id tibi vertunt. Plaut. Id tibi honOri kabetur. Cic. Maturdvit col- 
legs venire auxilio. Liv. 

Remark 1. The verbs after which two datives occur, are sumyfore^ 
fio, do, ducOf habeOf reUnquo, tribuo,verto; also ewrrOf eo, mittOjVrqfieiscor^ 
verdoy appono, assignOy cedv, compdroy pateOy suppedUo, and pernaps some 
others. 

Ri:M. 2. The dative of the end is often used after these verbs, without 
the dative of the object ; as, Exemplo estformicay The ant is (serves) for 
an example. Hor. Msentium bona divisui fiUre. Liv. Rellqv.it pi^dri 
putdmXna. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. The verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be variously 
rendered; as by the words brings, affordsy serveSy &c. The si^/or 
is often omitted with this dative, especially after sum ; instead of it, as, 
or some other particle, may at times be used ; as, Ignavia erit tibi mag' 
no dedecfiri, Cowardice will bring great disgrace to you. Cic. H<ec res 
est argumento ; This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Universos curse habuit. Suet. Una res erat magno usui, .... was of great 
use. Lucil. Quod tibi magnopire cordi esty ndhi vehementer dispacet ; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, &c. Id. 

Sometimes the words fit, ahUy readyy ^Edc., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive ; as, Chm solvendo civitdtes non essent, .... 
not able to pay. Cic. DirflteSy qvi orUri ferendo essent, Liv. Qiks le- 
stinguendo igmfarent. Liv. Radix ^us est vescendo. Plin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end, a nominative is sometimes 
used ; as, Amor est exitium pec5ri (Virg.) ; or an accusative, with or with- 
out a preposition ) as, Se Achilli comltem esse datum dicit ad bellum. Cic. 
Se Remis in clientelam dicdbant. Cbbs. 

Rem. 5. The dative of the object after sumy often seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than upon the verb ; as in the exam- 
ple Ego omnibus meis exitio fuSro (Cic), in which omnibus meis has the 
same relation to exitio that pecdri has to exitium in the above example 
from Virgil. For the use of the dative after a noun, see"^ 211, Rem. 5. 

Note 1. The dative is sometimes u^d after the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive 
is omitted ; as, Vobis necesse est fortlbus esse viris. Liv. See § § 205, 
Rem. 6, and 239, Rem. 1. 

Note 2. In such expressions as Est mihi nomen AlexandrOy Cut cog' 
nOmen kilo addXtury the proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead of taking the case of nomtn or cognih 
men. See § 204, Rem. 8. 



DATIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

<5> 228. Some particles are followed by the dative of thd 
end or object ; as, 

1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives; as, Proi^mt castrisy Very 
near to the camp. Cajs. Congruenter natHnBy Agreeably to nature. Cic, 
Propiiis sUbaWs armenta tenerent. Vir^. VitsB^s hominuni amicd vivire. 
Id. Bene milii, bene vobis. Plaut. ^ obviam ; as, Mihi obviam venisti 
Cic. 
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2. Certain piepositioiis. eipeciallj in comic writers ; as, Mihi dam est, 
It is unknown to me. Plant. Contra nobis. Id. But in such instances 
they are rather used like adjectives. 

3. Certain interjections ; as, Hei mihi ! Ah me ! Virff. Va miM ! Wo 
IS me ! Ter. V<b victis! Liv. Va te J also occurs in Plautus. 

Note. The dative of the substantive pronouns seems sometimes re- 
dundant, or to affect the meaning but little ; as, Fiar mihi a, .... in my 
opinion. Plant, ^n ille mihi UbcTf cui mulier impirat? Cic. TongUium 
mihi eduxit. Id. Ubi nunc nobis deus ille magister? Virg. Ecce tibi 
Sehosusi Cic. Hem tibi talenium argenti Philippieum est, rlaut. SiH is 
sometimes subjoined to suus ; as, Suo sibi gladio hunc jugiUo, Plant. Sibi 
suo tempdre. Cic. 



ACCUaATIVE. 
ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

<^ 229. The object of an active verb is put in the 
accusative; as, 

Legates mittunty They send ambassadors. Csbs. Animus movet corpus. 
The mind moves the body. Cic. Da veniam lianc, Grant tiiis favor. Ter. 
Eum imitdti sunt. They imitated him. Cic. 

Remark 1. An active verb, with the accusative, often takes 
a genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional rela- 
tion ; as, 

Te conmneo amentiae, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da locum meli- 
orTbus, Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teucria luctu, Troy 
frees herself from grief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 

Rem. 2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English 
languages^ that many verbs which are considered active in one, are used 
as neuter m the other. Hence, in translating active Latin verbs, a prepo- 
sition must often be supplied in English ; as, Ut me caverct, That lie 
should beware of me. Cfic. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Latin are neuter, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by active verbs. 

Rem. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

1. To avoid its repetition ; as, Eventum sendtus, quern (sc. dare) vide" 
hltur, dabit. Liv. 

2. Dico, and verbs of similar meaning, are oflen omitted ; as. Quid 
multa 7 quid ? JVe multa, sc. dicam. Quid (so. de eo dicam) quod solus 
soddrum in disenmen vocdtur ? Cic. 

Rem. 4. The accusative is oflen omitted : — 

1. When it is a reflexive pronoun; as, JVoz pracipltat ^ 8C. se. Virg. 
Turn pr or a avcrtit. Id. Eo lavdtum, sc. me. Hor. The reflexives^ are 
usually wanting afler certain verbs; as, fl^oZco, abstineo, augeo, cdiro, 
eontinuOj declmo, decdquo^jlecto, deflecto, indinoy lavOy laxo, moveOj mutOf 
VTiEciplto, remittOf ruo, turbo j verto, dcverto, reverto ; and more rarely after 
moveoj convertOy and many others. 

2. When it is something indefinite, or easily supplied; as, EgOy ad 
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^Mos scribamy ntsdo, sc. litiras. Cic. . De quo el tecum egi dUig^ntery et 
scripsi ad te. id. Bend fecit Silius, Id. 

Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more clauses may supply 
the place of the accusative ; as, 

Da mihi failure. Hor. Reddes dtdce loqui, reddes ridSre decorum. Id. 
Cupio me esse clementem. Cic. AthenUnses statuirutU ut naves consccu- 
dSrent. Id. Vereor ne a doctis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both con- 
structions are onited ; as, Di iram miseraiUur indnem amhOrum, et tantos 
mortalibus esse labores. Virg. 

In such constructions, the subject of the clause is sometimes put in the 
accusative as -the object of the verb ; as, J^dsli Marcellum, qttdrn tardus sit y 
for Jidsti qudm tardus sit Marcellus,. Cic. Ilium, ut vivaty optant. Ter. 
Rem frumentariamy ut satis commOdd supportdri posset y timer e diUbaiU. 

CSBS. 

Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs mis^ret, pcsmtet, pudet^ 
tadety and piget, likewise miserescity miseretur, and pertasum 
esty are followed by an accusative of the person exercising the 
feeling ; as, 

Edrum nos misirety We pity them. Cic. See § 215, (1.) Vefltum est 
also occurs with such an accusative ', Quos non est veritum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Juvat, delectat, fallit, fugit, and prceterit, also, 
are followed by an accusative of the person ; as, 

Te hUdri anXmo esse valdt me juvat y That you are in good spirits delights 
me. Cic. Fugit me ad te scribire. Cic. utud altirum qud.m sit d^/ialey 
non te fugit, nee verd Cma&Temfefellit. Id. 

For meay tudy sua, nostray vestra, after refert and interesty see § 219, 
Rem. 1. 

For the accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see S 206, 
(6,)(*.) 

^ 230. Verbs signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or reckon, are followed by two accusa- 
tives denoting the same person or thing ; as, 

Urbem ex Antidchi patris nomine Antiochiam vocdvit^ He called the city 
Antioch, &c. Just. Me consQlem/eci^^. Cic. Sulpicium accusatcrem 
suum numerdbaty non competitdrem. Id. Ciim vos testes haheam. Nep. 

For the verbs mcluded in this rule, see § 210, Rem. 3, (3.) 

Remark 1. After verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the ac- 
cusatives is often the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse express- 
ed or understood ; as, JV« me existimdris ad manendum esse propensiCrcm. 
Cic. £um avarum possfimus existimdre. Id. Mercurium omnium inven- 
tOrem artium ferunt ; hunc vidrum atque itinirum ducem arbitrantur. 
Caes. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, &c.; as, Talem se impemioTem 
prabuity He showed hmiself such a commander. Nep. ^uare ejus fugm 
comTtem m« adjunglrtm. Cic. Homlnum opinio socium vie ascribit tuis 
laudlfms. Id. Prctsta te eum mii mihi es cognXtus. Cic. Filiam tuam 
mihi uxorem posco, Plaut. PetU hanc Satumid munus. Ovid. Such con- 
structions may often be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of eut, 
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^231* Verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, 
and celo (to conceal), are foUowed by two accusatives, one 
of a person, the other of a thing; as, 

Hoffo te nommos, I ask you for money. Mart. Posce deos yeniam, 
Ask favor of the gods. Virff. Quum legerU quis musicam doaUrit £pa- 
ininondam, When they shall read who taught Epaminondas music. Nep. 
^rUigdntis iter oranes celaty Antigunus conceals his route from all. Id. 

Remark 1. This role includes the verbs of asking and demanding, 
JfagUOy efflagUo, obaecro^ oroy exOrOy perconioTy poscOy reposcOy post6lo, 
precoTy dcrtricoTj rogOy and iTiterrdgo ; of teaching, doceOy edoeeoy dedoceoy 
and erudwy which last has two accusatives onTijr in the poets. Cingo 
occurs once with two accusatives ; Arma Tnimnitium cingire digna latus. 
Mart. 

Rem. 2. instead of the accusative of a person, veibs of asking and 
demanding often take the ablative with ab or ex; as, JVbn debiham abs te 
has litiras posclre. Cic. Veniam or€mus ab ipso. Virg. Istud vuUbam 
ex te pcrearUdrL Plant. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative with de is 
also used after many of the above verbs ; ns, Sic ego U eisdem de rebus 
interrdgem. Cic. De itinSre hostium sendhim eddceU Sail. Bassus noster 
me de hoc libro celdvit. Cic. Sometimes also a dependent clause. 

Rem. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, es^gOy petOy (puerOy scitor, sctscitoTy which 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition ; imbuoy instituoy instruo, 
&e.y which are sometimes used with the ablative of. the thing, generally 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed. 

Rem. 5. Many other active verbs with the accusative of a 
person, sometimes take an accusative of nihil y of the neuter 
pronouns hocy id, qttidy &c., or of adjectives of quantity ; as, 

Fabius ea me monuity Fabius reminded me of those thin^. Cic. J{on 
quo me allquid juvdre posses. Id. Pauca pro temp&re miHtes hortdtus. 
Sail. Id adjUta me. Ter. J^ec te id consfuo. Cic. Consiilo and moneo^ 
are also found with a noun denoting the thing m the accusative ; as. Con- 
slUam hanc rem amlcos. Plaut. Eam rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

A preposition may oflen be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 235, Rem. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in the accusative, 
instead of the genitive ; as, Scis me oratiOneSy mU aUquid id genus scri- 
blre. Cic. Jfuuas hoc genus vigilias vigildrunt. Grell. So Omnes mulie- 
bre secus. Suet. 

^ 232* (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kmdred signification to their own ; as, 

Vitam vivircy To live a life. Plaut. Furlre furOrem. Virg. Istam pug- 
nam pugnabo. Plaut. PugnAre nrcBUa. Hor. Lusum insolentem ludire. 
Id. Si non servitutem serviat. Plaut. Queror haudfatAles questus. Stat 
Jurdvi verissimum jusjurandum. Cic. Igndtas jubet ire vias. Val. Flacc 
Ut suum gaudium gavderemus. CobI. ad Cic. Prqficisci magnum iter. 
Cic. 

(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative. Neuter verbs 
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are also sometimes followed by an accusative, depending on a 
preposition understood. The following are examples of both 
constructions : — 

With oZeo and sajnOfand their compoxinds, redoleo, resipio ; — Olet un- 
guenta, He smells of perfumes. Ter. Orationes radoUjUea antiqoiUtem. 
Uic. MelLa herbam earn sapitmt, The honey tastes of that herb. Plin. 
Uva picem resipiens. Id. bo Sitio honores. Cic. M'ec vox homlnem 
sonat. Virg. Suddre mella. Id. Morientem nomine damat. Id. Quis 
pauperiem crepat? Hor. Omnes una inanet nox. Id. Ingrdii anlmi 
crimen horreo. Cic. Ego meas queror forttlnas. Plant. Pastorem, stdtdr 
ret uti Cyclopa, rogdbat. Hor. So tlie passive j JCune agrestem Cyclopa 
movetur. Id. JVum id lacriJTnat vlrgo 7 Does the maid weep on tliat ac- 
count ? Ter. Quicquid ctellrant reges, plcctuntur Achlvi, lipr. Ntc tu id 
indigndri posses. Liv. Quod duMtas ne feciris. Plin. Nihil lahoro. Cic. 
Cor§don ardibat Alexin. Virg. Stygias juratflmus undas. Ovid. JVari- 
gat »quor. Virg. Currlmus aequor. Id. Pascuntur sylvas. Id. MuUa 
alia peccat. Cic. Exsequias ite frequenter. Ovid. Devenere locos. Virg. 

Accusatives are found in like manner ailer amMilOj calleo, doleOy equito^ 
gaudeOf gemo, UUeo, lairoj natOj paileo, pereojdepereoy proUdo, sibiXo, tremo, 
trenldo^ vadOj venioy &c. 

In the above and similar examples, the prepositions obj propter ^ j^er, ad^ 
&Ai., may oflen be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most 
common with the neuter accusatives idy quid, aliqmdy quicquidy nihUy idem, 
iUudy tantum, quantum, multay pauca, o/ia, cetira, and omnia. 

^ 233. Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. 

(l.J Active verbs compounded with trans have two accusatives, "one de- 
pending upon the verb, the other upon the preposition ; as, Omnem equi- 
tdtum pontem transdiuit, He leads all the cavalry over the bridge. Caes. 
Hellespontum copias trajecU. Nep. 

So Pontus scopiilos superjddt undam. Virg So, also, adverto and 
indHco with anlmum; as, Id anlmum advertit. Css. Id quod animum 
induxirat paulisper non tenuit, Cic. So, also, injicio in Plautus — Ego te 
manum injieiam. 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive voice 
depending upon their prepositions j as, Maglcas accingier artes, To be 
prepared for magic arts. Virg. Classis circumvekUur arcem. Liv. Vec- 
tehi circumjectus fulsset. Cic. Locum prcUercectus sum. Cic. 

But afler most active verbs compounded with prepositions which take 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, Oaesar se ad neminem ad- 
junxU (Cic.) ', or a dative is used ; as, Uic dies me valdt Crasso ddjuwnt. 
Id. See § 224. 

(3.) Many neuter verbs take an accusative when compounded with pre- 
positions which govern an accusative, but these sometimes become active; 
as, Gentes qtuB mare iUud adjdcenty The nations which border upon that 
sea. Nep. Obeqwitan B.gmen. Curt Inceduntmaestos Iocob. Tac. TVan- 
sUui flammas. Ovid, ^tccedire tecta. Cic. Luddrum diibusy qui co^niti- 
Cnem intervenirant. Tac. Adire provinciam. Suet. CaveeU ne proeliuin 
ineat. Cic. Naves pardtas invinit. Cies. Ingridi iter pedlmis. Cic. 
EpicUri horti quos modd prateribdmus. Id. Le&nes subiere juguA. Virg 
Fama aUabitur aures. Id. AUJbquor te. Id. 

18 
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Remark 1. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions whicb 
take an ablative aflcr them, are at times followed by an accusative ; as, 
Ncmlnem convenij I met with no one. Cic. Qut societstem coiSris. Id. 
fiversdri honores. Ovid. Evaditaue celer ripam. Virg. Excedire numS- 
rum. Tac. Exire limen. Ter. Tibur pretjhmnt aqua, Hor. 

Rem. 2. The preposition is often repeated after the verb, or a different 
one is used ; as, In Galliam invasit Antonius. Cic. Ad me adire quosdam 
memlni. Id. JVe in senatum accedirem. Cic. Regina ad templum in- 
cessit. Virg. Juxta geniturem astat Lavinia. Id. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in bttndus are follow- 
ed bv an accusative like tlie verbs from which they are derived ; as, Quitl 
tibi hue receptio ad te est meum virum? Wherefore do you receive my hus- 
band hither to you ? Plant. Qiud Hbi banc aditio est ? Id. Vitabundus 
eastra. Li v. 

<§> 234. •!. When the active voice takes an accusative both 
of a person and thing, the passive retains the latter ; as, 

Rogatus est sententiam, He was asked his opinion. Li v. Interroff&tus 
causam. Tac. SegStes alimentft^t£« dcltita dives poscebdtur humtis. Ovid. 
Motus dociri gaudet Jonicos matHra virgo. Hor. Omnes belli artes edoctus. 
Liv. Nosne hoc celdtos tarn diu f Ter. Multa in extis monemur, Cic. 

Note. As the object of the active voice becomes tlie subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

Ih other respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Remark 1. Indtw and ezvo, though they do not take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
the passive ; as, Jndultur atras vestes. She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thoraca indutus. Virg. ExiUa est Roma senectam. Mart. So cingo, 
which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives ; as, Inutile 
fermm cingitur, Virg. See §231, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with est, is 
sometimes, though mely. followed by an accusative ; as, Multa novis 
rebus qvum sit agendum. Lucr. 

II. An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
relates ; as, 

Kudus membra. Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humeros^e dco simllis. 
Id. Micat auribiis et tremit artus. Id. CetSra parce jmer bello. Id. sd- 
ila colla tumeniem. Id. Expliri mentem nequit. Id. Picti scuta LaHci. 
Id. Fractus membra. Hor. Maximam partem lacte vivunt. Cobs. 

Tliis construction, which is probably of Greek origin, is usually called 
Synecdoche. It is chiefly used by the poets: the accusative seems to de- 
pend on a preposition understood. 

II L Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusa- 
tive, are used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the 
subject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, 

Tertia vivUur tttas. Ovid. Bdlum mUitabitur. Hor. Dormltur htems. 
Mart. Ma'ta peccantur. Cic. Aditur Gnossius Minos. Sen. KeahomnX- 
bus circumsisteretur. Cees. Hostes invddi posse. Sail. Campus obltur 
ttqud. Ovid. Plures incuntur gratuB. Cic. 
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>^- ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

i 

^235. (1.) Twenty-six prepositions are followed by 
the accusative. 

These are ad, adversus or adversiim, ante, apud, circa or 
circum, circiter, cis or citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, 
intra, juxta, oh, penes, per, pone, post, prceter, prope, propter, 
secundum, supra, trans, ultra; as, 

Ad templum, To the temple. Virg. Adversus hostes, Against the enemy. 
Liv. C^ i^A^num, This 'side the Rhine. Caas. Intra muros. Cic. Penes 
reges. Just. Propter aquae rivum, Virg. Inter agendum. Id. Ante do^ 
mandum. Id. 

Remark 1. Cis is ^nerally used with names of places; cUru also 
with other words; as, C<^ Taurum. Cic. CisPadum. L<iv. Citra Veliam. 
Cic. Tela hostium citra. Tcus. 

Rem. 2. Inter, signifying hetweerit applies to two accusatives jointly, 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alone ; as, Inter me et ScipUfnem. 
Cic. Inter natos et parentes. Id. Inter nos. Id. 

(2.) In and suh, denoting tendency, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Via dttcit in urbem, 'Rie way conducts into the city. Virg. JVbster in 
te amor. Cic. Exerdltus sub ju^um missus est, The army was sent under 
the voke. Csas. Magna mei sub terras ibit imdgo. Virg. Medid in urbe. 
In the midst of the city. Ovid. In his JuiLArioiristus. Cses. Bella suo 
Ridcis moBnibus gerlre. To wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. 
Sub nocte sUenti. Virg. 

The most common significations of in, with tlie accusative, are, into, 
totoards, until, for, against, — ^with the ablative, in, upon, among. In some 
instances, in and sub, denoting tendency, are followed by the ablative, and, 
denotin^ituation, by the accusative ; as, In conspectu meo audet venire, 
fhtsd. Jymidnes qua m amicitiam populi Romdni, ditionem^iM essent. Id. 
Sub jugo dictator hostes misit. Liv. Hostes sub montem consedisse. Cses. 

In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by 
the ablative ; as. Amor crescit in horas. Ovid. HostUem in modum. Cic. 
Q^od in bono servo did posset. Id. Sub ed conditidne. Ter. Sub poen^ 
mortis. Suet. 

In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative ; denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative ; as. Sub 
tempdre, At tlie time. Lucan. Sub lucem (Virg.), Sub luce (Liv.), 
About daybreak. 

(3.) Super is commonly followed by the accusative ; but when 
it signifies either on or concerning, it takes the ablative ; as. 

Super labentemcvilmintii tecti, Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. 
Super teniro prostemit gramTne corpus. He stretches his body on the ten-^ 
der grass. Id. Multa super Pri&mo rogitans super Hectdre multa, .... con-^ 
cemmg Priam, dsc. Id. The compound desHper is found with the 
accusative, and insHper with the accusative and ablative. 

(4.) Suhter generatly takes the accusative, but sometimes 
the ablative ; as, 
Svbter terras, Under the earth. Liv. Subter densd testudlne. Virg. 
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(5.) Clam is followed either by the accusative or ablative ; 
as, 

Clam YOfl, Without your knowledge. Cic. Clam patre. Ter. Clam 
also occurs with a ffeniuve — Clam patris (Ter.) ; and even with a dative 
— Mihi clam est, Puiut. 

RsM . 3. The adverbs verstu and us^ are sometimes used with aa 
accusative, which depends on a preposition understood; as, Brundusium 
versus. Cic. Termlnos usque Lufy€B. Just. Usque £nnam prqfecU, Cic. 
Versus is always placed after the accusative. 

Rem. 4. Prepositions are often used without a noun depending upon 
them, but such noun may usually be supplied by the mind ; as, MvUis 
post annis, i. e. post id temjms. Cic. Circum ConcorduBf se. <Bdem. 

Rem. 5. The accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend 
on a preposition understooa. The preposition cannot, however, always 
be properly expressed, in such instances ; nor is it easy, in every case, to 
say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a 
preposition alter neuter verbs, see 9 232. For the case of synecdoche, see 
1^234, II. The fbllowin|^ examples may here be added : — Homo id atdtis, 
Cic. Quid tUti atOHs mdeor? Plant. Profectus est id tempdris, Cic. 
Ulud hora. Suet. Devenere locos. Virg. Propior montem. sail. Prox- 
imo Pompeium sedebam. Cic. Ate bis terve summum litiras accipi. Id. 
Idne estis auctOres mihi ? Ter. Vix equidem ausim aMrmdre quoc^ quidam 
auctOres sunt. Liv. In most of these, ad may be understood. 



ACCUSATIVE OF TII^E AND SPACE. 

^ 236. Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of 
space, are put, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes after verba in the ablative ; as, 

Ftxt annos trigintaj I have lived thirty years. Decreviru^ interca- 
larium quinque et miadraginta dies longum, They decreed an intercalary 
month forty-five days long. Cic. Annos natus viginti septem, Twenty- 
seven years old. Id. Dies totos de virtnte dissiruni. Id. Duces qui und 
cum Sertorio omnes annos fiUrant. Cses. Biduum LaodicEmpd. Cic. 
Te jam annum audientem Cratippum. Id. Duos fossas quindicim pedes 
UUas perduxitf He extended two ditches fifteen feet broad. Cgbs. Ciim 
abessem ab Amdno iter unitis dili. Cic. Tres pateat cedi spatium non 
amplius ulnas. Virg. A porta stadia centum et vigindprocesAmus. Cic. 
Vixit annis viginti novem, imserAvit triennio. Suet. .msculapU templum 
quinque miUtbus passuum aistans. Liv. Ventidius bidm spatio abest 
ab eo. Cic. 

Remark 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouns, 
are often put in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal number j as, JVb* vicesTmum jam diem patimur hebescire aciem 
horum auctoritdHs. Cic. Punlco beUo duodecimum annum Italia urebd- 
tur. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted 
while a genitive depending on it remains ; as, Castra qiue abirant bidui 
sc. spatium or spatio. Cic. 
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RxM. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablatiye is 
eommonly used ; as, MUhhvLspasstmm sex a C<Bsdris castris consedit. Cses. 

For abkiney with the accusatiyey see § 253, Rem. 2. For the ablative 
denoting difference of time or space, see 9 256, Rkm. 16. 

Rem. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of 
time or space, but it ^nerally modifies the meaning ; as. Quern per decern 
annos aMcintu«,....durmg ten years. Cic. Qtue inter decern annos facta 
maU* Id. Sulcum in quatuor pedes longum ciimfeciris. Colum. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

^ 237. After verbs expressing or implpng motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
accusative without a preposition ; as, 

Regidus Carthaglnem redat, Regulus returned to Carthage. Cic. 
Capuam JleUit itety He turns his course to Capua. Liv. CatpumitLS 
Romam proficiscitur. Sail. Romam erat nuncidtum. Cic. Messftnam 
UUras dedit. Id. 

Remark 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used after iter with 
•turn, habeo^ &c. ; as. Iter est nuhi Lanuvium. Uic. C€Bsdrem iter habere 
Capuam. Id. 

Rem. 2. The preposition to be supplied is in, denoting into, which is 
sometimes expressed ; as. In EphSsum abii. Plaut. Ad, when expressed 
before the name of a town, denotes not into, but to or near ; as, Casar ad 
Genevamp«rvdntt. Cees. Cum ego &d Henjcibwoi acced^rem. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rare- 
ly, used ; as, Carthagini nuncios nUttam, Hor. 

Rem. 4. Domus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, 
are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

Jte domum, Go home. Virg. Galli domos abiirant. Liv. Rusiho.Ter. 

When domus is limited by a genitive, or a possessive adjective pronoun, 
it sometimes takes a preposition : with other adjectives, tne preposition is 
generally expressed ; as, Nun introeo in nostram domum. Plaut. Venisse 
m domum LeccsB. Cic. Ad eam domum profecti sunt. Id. In domos 
supSras scandire cur a fuit. Ovid. 

Domus is sometimes used in the accusative after a verbal noun ; as, 
Domum reditiOnis spe sublatd. Cses. So, Redituii lioinam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Before all other names of places in which the motion ends, 
except those of towns, and domus and rus, tlie preposition is commonly 
used; as, Ex AsiA transis in Europam. Curt. Te in Epirum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitted ; as, Inde Sardiniam cum 
classe venit. Cic. Italiam Lavindque venit lit5ra. Vir^ J^avigdrt 
iEgyptum pergit. Liv. Rapldum veniemus Oaxen. Virg. The names of 
nations are used in the same manner ; as, Jiocte ad Nervios pervenerunt. 
CiBfl. Jios iblmus Afros. Virg. So insQlas rubri maris na tig ant. Plin. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
• TIONS. 
^ 238* 1. The adverbs pridie tLndpostridie are often followed 
by the acousative ; as, Pridie eum diem, The day before that day. Cic. 
tridie Idas. Id. Postridie ludos. Id. Postridie Calendas, Liv. 
18 ♦ 
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The Aooiisativey in suck eiumiplM, depends on amU or post uiidentooa 
For the genitive after j^ridU and posiridUf aee § 212, Rem. 4, Note 6. ^ 
The adverb beiU is sometimes followed by the accusative in forms of 

drinking health ; as, Propino, bm^ vos, bene nos. ben^ te, baU me, bemi 

nostram Stephaniom. Plant. BtaU MessAlam. Tibull. 

2. The interjections ew, eece, O, Am, and pro^ are sometimes 
fbllowed by the accusative ; as, 

En quaiuor aras/ eeee duos tiln Dapkni! Behold four altars 1 lo, two 
for thee, Daphnis ! Virg. Ecaim ! eecos / eeeUlum ! for eeee eum / ecce eos I 
eeee Ulum I rlaut. O pretdArum cuMtOdtm ! Cic. Hem, me nrfldieem ! Ter. 
Pro Dedm haminumque fidem ! Cic. 

So also ahy eheu, and hem ; hE^ Ah me me ! Catull. Eheu me misirum ! 
Ter. Hem OMtuHat ! Id. 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an interjection ; 
as, Misiram me / Ter. HomiUnem gravem ei dvem egregium ! Cic. 

SUBJECT- ACCUSATIVE. 

^ 239. The subject of the infinitive mood is put in 
the accusative ; as, - « 

MolesU Pompeium id ferre eonstOhat, That Pompey took that ill, was 
evident. Cic. Eos hoe nomine appeUdrifas est. Id. Miror ie adme nihil 
scribiref 1 wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. C^m- 
poB jubel esse ptUentes. Virg. 

Remark 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it pre- 
•edes in Uie genitive or dative case ; as, Eet adolescentis maj&res natu 
vererij sc. eum. Cic. Doctdris inteliigenHs est natUrd sud duce utentem 
sie instituire. Id. Expidit bonas esse vobis, sc. vos, Ter. Armari Vol' 
scOrum edlee maniplis. Virg. 

Rem. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the 
infinitive, when it is the subject of the preceding verb ; as, PolUeUus sum 
stiscepturum iesse)^ sc. »»«, I promisea (that ^ would undertake. Ter. 
Sed reddire posse negdhat^ sc. se. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it is a 
general indefinite word for person or thing ; as, Est aUud ireicundum esse, 
kUud irdtum, sc. homlnem. Cic. 

The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is oflen wanting. See & 209, 
Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. 
See § 201, IV. 

For the verbs afler which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is 
used, see § 272. For the accusative m the predicate after infinitives neu- 
ter and passive, see § ^10. 



VOCATIVE. 

^ 240. The vocative is used, either with or without 
an interjection, in addressing a person or thing. 

The interjections O, keu^ and pro, also ah, au, ehem, eheu, 
eho, ehodum, ga, hem, heus, hut, io, ohe, and vah, are often 
followed by the vocative ; as, 

O formOse puer ! O beautiful boy ! Virg. Heu virgo f Id. Pro oaneU 
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JugfUer! Cie. Ak virgo inftUx! Virg. Heus Syre! Ter. Oke UhdUf 
Mart 

The vocative is sometimes omitted, while a genitive depending upon it 
remains; as, O misirtB sartis ! sc. homines. Lucan. 

Note. The vocative forms no part of a proposition, but serves to 
designate the person to whom a proposition is addressed. 



ABLATIVE. 
ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^241. Eleven prepositions are followed by the abla- 
tive. 

These are a, ab, or abs ; absque, coram, cum, de, e or ex, 
palam, pr<B, pro, sine, tenus ; as, 

Ab iUo tempdre. From that time. Liv. A scribendo, From writing. Cic 
Cum exereltu, With the army. Sail. Certis de eaitsis. For certain 
reasons. Cic. Ex fugd, From flight. Id. Palam pt^HUo. Lav. Sine 
Ubdre. Cic. Cap^lo tenus. Virg. 

For iny sub, super , svhter, and dam, with the ablative, see § 235, (2,) &c. 

Remark 1. Tenus is alwajs placed afler its case. It sometimes takes 
the genitive, chiefly the genitive plural. See § 221, III. 

Rem. 2. The adverbs proad and simul are sometimes used with an ab- 
lative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Procul mari^aca; 
Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nobis habitat, sc. cum. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow- 
ed by the accusative, are occasionally used without a noun expressed ; as, 
Ciim coram sumus. Cic. Cum fratre an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative is oflen used without a preposition, where, in 
English, a preposition must be supplied. This occurs especially in poetry. 
In some such cases, a preposition may properly be introduced in Latin; 
in others, the idiom of that language (foes not permit it. 

^ ^ 242. Many verbs compounded with a, ab, abs, de, e, ex, 
and super, are followed by an ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as, 

Abesse urbe, To be absent from the city. Cic. Abire sedlbus, To depart 
from their habitations. Tac. Ut se maledietis non abstineant. Cic. De- 
trUdunt naves scopiUo, They push the ships from the rock. Virg. Jfavi 
egressus est. Nep. Exeedire finibus. Liv. Ctssar prcelio supersedere 
statuit. Ces. 

Remark 1. The preposition is often repeated, or a different one is 
used ; as, Detrahlre de tuA famA nunquam co^itdvi. Cic. £z ociUis oH- 
irunt. lAv. ExiretLpatriA. Cic. Exire de vUd. lA. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are often used without a noun; but, 
in many cases, it may be supplied by the mind ; as, Equites degressi ad 
pedes, sc. equis. Liv. Abire ad Deos, sc. vitd. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some vertis compounded with ab, de, and ex, instead of the 
ablative, are sometimes followed by the dative. See 4 ^^24, Rem. 1 and 
3. Some compounds, also, of neuter verbs, occur with the accusative 
See $ 233, Rem. 1. 
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ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
AND VERBS. 

^ 243. Opits and tisiLSy signifying needy are usually 
limited by the ablative ; as, 

Auctoritate tud nobis opus est^ We need your authority. Cic. J^une 
ftnlmis opus nunc pectHre firmo. Vir^. AaveSy quibuB yroconsfUi usus non 
ssset; Ships, for which the proconsul had no occasion. Cic. JSuncYixihua 
usuSy nunc manlbus rapldis. Virg. 

Remark 1. Opus and usus are sometimes followed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle ; as, Ita facto et maturftto opus esse, That there was 
need of so doing and of hastening. Liv. Usus facto est mihi. Ter. After 
ovuSj a noun is sometimes expressed witli the participle ; as. Opus fiut 
Hirtio convento (Cic.) -, Opus sibi esse domino ejus invento (Ldv.) ', — or a 
supine is used ; as, Ita dictu opus est. Ter. 

For the genitive and accusative after opus and usuSy see § 211, Rem. 11. 

Rem. 2. Opus and usus^ si^if3ring need, are only used with the verb 
turn. Opus is sometimes the subject, and sometimes the predicate, of that 
verb ; usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed by an ablative, ex- 
cept when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in gene- 
ral, be put either in the nominatiye or tlie ablative ; as, Dux nobis opus 
est (Cic), or Duce nobis opus est. The former construction is most 
common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with 
those which denote quantity, as tantum, quantum j plusj &,c. ; as, Quod 
non opus est, asse carum est. Cato apud Sen. 

For the ablative of character, quality, &c., limiting a noun, see §211, 
Rem. 6. 

<^ 244. Dignus, indigmis, contentus, pradltus, and /re- 
tus, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Dignus laude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Vox popiili majestate indigna, 
A speech unworthy of the dignity of the people. Cbbs. Bestite eo con- 
tenUB non quterunt ampLius. CJic. Homo scel^re praditus. Id. Plerique 
ingemofreti. Id. 

Rfmark 1. The adverb dign^, like dignus, takes the ablative after it; 
as, Peccat uter nostrum cruce dignius. Hor. 

Rem. 2. Dignus and indi^us are sometimes followed by the genitive; 
as, Suscipe cogitaticnem digfus^mam tiue virtutis. Cic. Indignus avSrum. 
Virg. 

Instead of an ablative, they often take an infinitive, or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut ; as, Erat dignus amari. Virg. Dignus qui unp^ret 
Cic. JWm sum dignus, ut figam palum in pariStem. Flaut. 

<^ 245. I. Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and dig- 
nor, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

His voclbus usa est, She used these words. Virg. Frui voluptate, To 
enjoy pleasure. Cic. Fungitur officio, He performs liis duty. Id. Oppldo 
poM sunt. Liv. Vesditur aurA. Virg. Me dignor honore. Id. Homines 
nonore dignaniur. Cic. 

So the compounds abator, and rarely deutor, perfnior, dcfungor, and 
perfuTtgor. 

Re'hark 1. The above verbs, except dignor, instead of an ablative 
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■ometimes take an accusative ; as, Q;uam rem nudlci tUuntur. Varr. In- 
geniumyritt. Ter. Datdmes militdre mnnuafungens. Nep. Gentem all- 
quam urbem nostram potitHram piUem. Cic. Sacras lauros vesear, TibuU. 
Potior is, also, found with the genitive. (See*§ 220, 4.) Dignar is used 
both as active and passive. 

II. Lator, gaudeo, glarior, jacto, nitor, sto,Jido, conftdo^ 
muto, misceo, epulor, vivo, assuesco, and consto (to consist of), 
are often followed by the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

Lator tud diffnitate, I rejoice in your di^nitv. Cic. Gauds tuo bono. Id. 
5u^ Victoria i^&rtdn. Cobs. Jactat Bup^hciouvando. Cic. JW^ OBquitate. 
Id. CensOris opinione standum non mUdvit. Id. Fidire cursu. Ovid. 
Corpdris firmit&te cor{fidire. Cic. ifoam mutat strigili. Hor. Genus 
jntgTUB quo assuevBrant, Liv. Q^uidqtdd auro et argento eongtdret. Suet. 

Remark 1. Gaudeo is sometimes followed by the accusative ; as, Go- 
vuos hoTttlnes tuum dolOrem. Cic. See § 232, (2.) Fido, an^fldo, and 
as^uescOf often take the dative. See § 223, Rkm. 2, 

Rem. 2. When a preposition is expressed after the above verbi, Utior 
and gaudeo usually take de; glorior and jacto, de ot in; nUar, sto, Jido 
and confido, in; asauesco, in or ad; misceo, cum; and coTtsto, ex, 

III. The ablative without a preposition is used after sum, to 
denote the situation or circumstances of the subject of the 
verb ; as, 

TaTnen magno timOre sum, Yet I am in great fear. Cio. i^iumto fitiriiii 
doldre meministi. Id. Maximo bonfire Sermus TuUius eral, liv. Vt 
meliOre simus loco, ne optandum tpddem e«t. Cic. 

But the preposition in is often used before such ablatives, especially if 
an adjective or pronoun is not joined with them ; as, Sum in ezpeetatione 
amnium rerum. Cic. Etsi erdmus in magnd spe. Id. 

<^246. Perfect participles denoting origin are often 
followed by the ablative of the source, wi^out a prepo- 
sition. 

Such are natuSjprogndius, saius, credtus, cretus, edUus, genitus, genera 
tus, ortus ; to which may be added oriundus. 

Thus, J^ate dedi O son of a goddess! Virg. TaiOdlo prognOtus, De- 
scended from Tantalus. Cic. sStitf JVer«{<2e, Sprung from a Nereid. Ovid. 
Credtus rege. Id. Alcandre creti. Virg. Edlte regibus. Hor. Diis gen- 
Ite. Virg. j9rgoHco generdtus Mem&ne. Ovid. Ortus ntdlis majoribtLS. 
Hor. dcdestisemine oriurtdi, Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after naseor; as, Ut 
patre certo nascertre. Cic. So, Fortes creantur fortlbus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The prepositions a or ab, de, e or ez, are often expressed after 
these participles, especially in prose. 



ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, &c. 

^ 247. Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in the 
ablative without a preposition ; as, 
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AiCijiAis <BgeT avaritiA, A mind diseased through avarice. Sail. PalUre 
mettT, To be pale through fear. Ovid. Qitod sasvitiA temp&ris non capi 

Sytfrat, Sail. Omnibus modis miser siim^ 1 am every way miserable. Ter. 
ilentio audltus est, He wan heard in silence. Cic. Ijtnto gradu procidit. 
Val. Max. — — ^wlt</.v observantiA, rem parsimonii retinuit ; He retained 
his friends by attention, his property by frugalitv. Cic. Auro ostro^jue 
dec6ri. Virg. Vi morbi coiisuniptus es. Cic. MgrescU medendo. Vurg. 

Trabs saucia securi, A tree cut with the axe. Ovid. Casus est virgis, 

He was beaten with rods. Cic. Lanidbant dentibus arlus. Virg.* 

Remark 1. When the cause is a voluntary agent, it is put in the ac- 
cusative with the preposition ob, propter , or per ; as, JVo/i est aquum me 
propter vos dedlpi. Ter. These prepositions, and a or a6, de, e or ex, and 
prtBj are also sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent j as, 
Ob adulterium C4Bsi. Virg. JVec loqui prse moBrdre potuit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After active verbs, the causeia seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by a preposition, or by the ablatives eausdy gratidj &c.y 
with a genitive; as, Si hoc honoris met causd suscepiris. Cic. With 
causd, &c., the adjective pronoun is commonly used, for the corresponding 
substantive pronoun ; as, 7e aJbesse me4 caus4, m.oUstt fero, Cic. Some- 
times the ablative with ductus , motuSf captiis, &c., is used ; as, Mild benev- 
dentil ductus tribu£bat omnia. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The Tnanner is often expressed with cum, especially when an 
adjective is joined with it; as, Quum vid4ret oratOres cum severitate 
audlri. Cic. Magno cum raetu dicire iucipio. Id. Sometimes also with 
e or ex; as, £z irulustridf On purpose. Liv. Ex intcgro, Anew. Quinct. 

Rem. 4. The means is oft^n expressed by per witli an accusative ; as, 
^uod per scelus adeptus est. Cic. When it is a voluntary agent, it can 
only be so expressed, or by the ablative opird with a genitive or possessive 
pronoun ; as, Per prssconem vendire allquid. Cic. OpSri eoruni effectum 
est. Just JWm me^ op£rA ev€nit. Ter. Yet persons are sometimes con- 
sidered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative with- 
out a preposition ; as. Servos, quibus silvas publican depopuldtus erat. Cic. 

Rem. 5. The instrument is rarely used with a preposition. The poets, 
however, sometimes prefix to it a or ab, and even suby and sometimes 
other prepositions; as, Trajectus ab ense. Ovid. Ezercire solum sub 
vomfire. Virg. Cum, with the instrument, is seldom used except by infe- 
rior writers ; as. Cum voce maztrnd condamdr^. Gell. 

<5> 248. I. The voluntary agent of a verb in 
the passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ab; as, 

(In the active voice,) Clodius me dillgity Clodius loves me (Cic.) ; (in 
the passive,) A Clodio diligor, I am loved by Clodius. LMvddtur ab ms, 
culpdtur ab illis. Hor. 

Remark 1. The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 
voice, is often understood ; as, Frobitas lauddtur, sc. ab hominibus. Juv. 
So after the passive of neuter verbs; as, DiscurHtur. Virg. "Toto certd- 
turn est corpdre regni. Id. 

The agenl'is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is equivalent to the active voice with 
a reflexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek ; as, Ch.m omnes in 
omni genire sceiirum volutentur, sc. a se. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Neuter verbs, also, are often Mowed by an abla- 
tive of the voluntary agent with a or ab ; as, 
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M. Mareellus periit ab Annib&Ie, M. Marcellus was killed by Hannibal. 
Flin. JVe vir ab hoste cadat. Oyid. 

Rem. 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, JVec conjQge eaptus. 
Ovid. CoVitur linigird tiirb4. Id. 

For the dative of the a^nt after the passive voice, and participles in 
dus, see § 225, II. and III. 

II. The involuntary agent of an active verb in the passive voice, is put 
in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument , 
as (in the active voice), Terror conflcU omnia (Lucan.) ; — (in the passive), 
Maximo doldre conficior, Cic. Frangi cupiditate. Id. 

But the involuntary a^nt is sometimes considered as voluntary, and 
takes a or ab; as, A voluptatibus desfri. Cic. A natard datum homini 
Vivendi curridUum. Id. 

<5> 249. I. A noun denoting that with which the y 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. 

Remark 1. This construction is used with verbs signifying 
to fill, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, and . 
many others of various significations ; as, 

TerrOre impUtur Mrlca, Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Instruxire 
epQlis mensaSf They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut ejus ant- 
mum his opinionibus imtruasy That you should imbue his mind with these 
sentiments. Cic. J^aves onirant auro. They load the ships with gold. 
Virg. CumUlat altaria donis, He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra 
se gramlne vcstitj The earth clothes itself with grass. Id. Moltlbus omd- 
bat comua sertis. Id. Me tanto honore konestas. Plant. Equis Africam 
locupletdvit. Colum. Stadium tuum mdlA me novd voluptate affecit. Cic. 
Terram nox obruit umbris. Lucr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs, denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

. II. A noun denoting that in accordance with which any 
thing is, or is done, is often put in the ablative without a 
preposition ; as, 

Kostro more^ According to our custom. Cic. Institato suo Casar 
capias stms eduxit-; CcBsar, according to his practice, led out his forces. 
Cbbs. Id factum consilio meo. Ter. Pacem fecit his conditionibus. Nep. 

The prepositions de^ ex, and pro, are often expressed with such nouns. 

III. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined 
with cwn; as, 

Vag&mur egtntes cum conjugTbus et lib^ris ; Needy, we wander with 
our wives and children. Cic. Stepe admirdri soleo cum hoc C. Lflelio. 
Cic. Julium cum his ad te litfiris misi. Id. fn^essus est cum gladio. 
Id. But cum is sometimes omitted, especially uefore words denoting 
military forces ; as, ^d castra Ctssdris omnibus copiis contenderunt. Cces. 
Inde toto exercitu profectus, Li v. 

<5> 250. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 
by the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification 
is taken ; as, 
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FUUU JUUUf eansiUiM parens; In afiecti<m a fon, in eooniel a pamnt 
Cic. Reges nonane maps qudm tfmrio, Kingi in name rather than in 

anthority . Nep. OppHdum nomine Bibrax, C»«. Jure pentuSf Skilled 

in law. Cic. Anxitis anlmo, Anjdoua in mind. Tao. PedUms €Bger, Lame 
in his ^t. Sail. Crine ruber, ni^er ore. Mart Fronte iStus. Tac. 

Major natu, Cic. M<Mm%u natu. Lit. AtAmo anm, To be tronbled in 

mind. Cic. ContrenUsco totd menU et omnHbus artwrnSf I am agitated in 
my whole mind and in every limb. Id. Captus mente, Affected in mind, 
t. e. deprived of reason. Id. Altiro oeVtlo eapUnr, Liv. IngenU laude 
floruit. Cic. PdUre nobUitOte. Tac. Anim&que et eorpdre to^et, Hor. 

Remark 1.. To this principle may be referred the following 
rules : — 

(1.) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by 
the aolative ; as, 
Domus plena servis, A honse f\ill of servants. Jnv. Dives agris, Rich 

in land. Hor. Ferax saciUum bonis arUbus. Plin. Inops verbis, 

Deficient in ^ords. Cic. Orba fratribus. Destitute of brothers. Ovid. 
Viduum arboHbus solum. Colum. 

(2.) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; as, 

ScaterUem belluis pontum, The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Urbs 
redundat mUitibus, The city is full of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. Villa 

abvndat porco, kiedoj agno, galllnA, lacte, caseo, metle. Cic. Virum oui 

vecunid egeat, A man who is in want of money. Id. Carire ctd^d, To 
oe free from fault. Id. Mea adolescentia indiget illorum bond ezistima- 
tiOne. Id. Abundat audaciA, consilio et ratione deficHtur. Id. 

To this rule belong abundoj exublro, redundo, scateo, affluo, circuv^uo, 
diffluo, superfluo ; — careoy egeo, indigeo, vaco, deficior, destitttor, &c. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is oflen used to denote in what respect, after 
adjectives and verbs ; {see § § 213 and 220 ;) sometimes, also, the accu- 
sative. See § 234, II. 

Rem. 3. The ablative denoting in respect to, or concerning, is used 
niter f ado and sum, without a preposition ; as, Quid hoc homine facidtis ? 
What can you do with this man.? Cic. J{e.^cit quid faciat hwro. Plaut. 
Metum eep€runt quidnam BefutUrum esset. Liv. in this construction, the 
preposition de seems to be understood, and is sometimes expressed \ as, 
qjiad de TullidU medfiet. Cic. 

<^251. A noun denoting that of which any thing is 
deprived, or from which it is separated, is often put in the 
ablative without a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, to 
free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 
meaning. Thus, 

JVudantur arl&res foliis, The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoe ms 
libira metu. Free me from this fear. Ter. TStne eam philosophiam 

approbatiOne, oi^at «en^bu8? Cic. 



sequire, qum spoUat nos jndicio, privat l^^ , 

Solvit se Teucria luctu. Virg. Te Ulis sedlbus arabit. Cic. Q. Varium 
pellire possessionTbus condtus est. Id. Quod M. Cat&nem tribunfttu tuo 
remooisses. Id Me leves chori seeemunt popdlcfi Hor. 
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To this rule belong fraudOy nudoy orba; privo, spolio ; — arceo, txpediOf 
mUrdndo, laxo, levOf libirOf moveoy removeo, pellOf prokibeoy &c. 

Remark ] . Most of the aboye verbs are more or less frequently fol- 
lowed by a, abf dty e, or ex ; as, Arcem ab incendio liberdvit. Gic. Solvir€ 
belluam ex cat^nis. Auct. ad Her. Remove U a suspicione. -Cic. 

For arceoy &c., with the dative, see § 224, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 2. The active verbs induOy exuo, donoy imvertioy a4speTg0y insper- 
gOy irUercl'eLdOy circumdoy prohibeo, instead of an ablative of the Uiing with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, 
and a dative of the person ; as, Unam {vestem) juvSni iTidtuty He puts one 
upon the youth. Virg. DoTidre munSra citrtbuSy To present gifts to the 
citizens. Cic. 

Interdico is sometimes used with a dative of the person and an ablative 
of the thin^ ; as, Quibus cum aqud et igni interdixissent. Cess. 

AbdXco tsQccs sometimes an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the 
thing renounced ; as, Abdicdre se magistratu. Cic. Abdic&re magistra- 
tum. Sail. 

ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 

<^'2d2. The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
except when expressed by the adjectives tanti, quantiy 
pluris, minoris ; as, 

Chm te trecentis talentis reffi Cotto vendidisseSy When you had sold 
yourself to ting Cottus for uiree hundred talents. Cic. VendHdit kU 
auro patriamy This one sold his country for ffold. Virg. Cibus uno asse 
vejidlis. Plin. Consfltit qtuidringentis milllbus. Varr. Denis in diem 
assibus ariimam et corpus (milltum) cBsHmdri. Tac. Vendo meum non 
pluris qud,m cetiriyfortasse etiam minSris. Cic. 

Remark 1. Tantldemy quanticunqucy qtumtiquantiy and quantlviSy com* 
pounds of tanti and qumOiy are also put in the genitive ; as, Tantldem 

frumejUum emerunt quantldem Cic. Majdris also is thus used in 

rhedrus ; MuUd majoris ol&piB mecum veneunt. 

Rem. 2. When joined with a noun, tantiy qttantiy &c., are put in the 
ablative j as, Qitam tanto pretio mercdtus est. Cic. Cum pretio minore 
redimendi captivos copia fiiret. Liv. TantOy quantOy and plurcy are some- 
times, though rarely, found without a noun ; as, Plure venit. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun ; 
as> magnoy permagnoy parooy pauliUoy tantHUoy minim4}y plurimOj vUiy mmio. 
These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretioy «rc, and the 
like, which are sometimes expressed ; as, Parvo pretio ea vendidisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. With valeo an accusative is sometimes used; itis. Denarii 
dietiy qudd denos eeris valebant. Varr. 



ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

<5> 253. A noun denoting the time at or within which 
any thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla- 
tive without a preposition ; as. 

Die quinta decessity He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoc tempore. At 
this time. Cic. Tertid vigiM eruptionem feUrwU^ They made'a sallv at 
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the tliird watch. Cef. Vi hieme nmfigea^ That yoo should sail in tlie 
winter. Cic. His tpsis diibus kesUm ptrUqtd, Cic. ProsAmo triennio 
&imuB gnUta subtgU, Nep. Vel pace vet bello eUurum fiiri Ueet, Sail. 
Lndia mane semtm fuidmm egirat, On the day of the ffamet.... Liv. So 
iMimB, gUdiatofibuSf eamiihg, denote the time of the Latin fettiyals, the 
f ladiatonal shows, &c. 

Rkmark 1. When a precise time is marked bj its distance before or 
after another fixed time, it may be expressed by 4uUe or post with either 
the accusative or the ablative ; as, Aliquot ante amuts. Suet. Pauds ante 
dUlms, Liv. Paueos pottt dies, Cic. ^ii/<m anm* post Decemvlros. Id. 

Sometimes qudm and a verb are added to post and ante with either the 
accusative or the ablative ; as, Ante paueos qukm periret menses. Suet. 
Paueis post dielms qakta Lued diseessiral. Cic. ' Post is sometimes omitted 
before quhm; as. Die vigeAmA qukm creitus erat. Liv. 

Instead ofpostquam, ex quo or quum, or a relative agreeing with the pre- 
ceding ablative, may be used ; as, Octo diebus, quibus has litXras dabam, 
Eight days from the date of these letters. Cic. Mors RoseU, quatriduo 
quo is oceisus esty Ckrysog9iw nuntuUur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Precise past time is often denoted by abhine with the accusa- 
tive or ablative ; as, Qjututor fuisti abhine annos quatuordicim, Cic. Co- 
miiiis jam abhine triginta diebus habitis. Id. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thin^ is done, is sometimes expressed 
by the neuter accusative icf, with a eenitive ; as, Venit id tempdrts. Cic. 
»o with a preposition ; Ad id diii. GelU See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. The time at or vfithin which any thing is done, is sometimes 
expressed by in or dsy with the ablative ; as, In Am diebus. Plant. In tali 
tempdre. Liv. De tertid viffilii ad kostes cotUendit. Cies. SwrguMt de 
nocte latrOnes. Hor. So with sub ; Sub ipsd die. Plin. _ 

The time within which any thin^ occurs, is also sometimes expressed 
by tfitra with the accusative ', as, DtnUdiam partem natiOnum subegit intra 
mginti dies. Plant. Intra declmum diem, qudm Pheras venirat; Within 
ten days after.... Liv. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of space, see § 23G. 



ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 

^ 254. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to b^ done, if of the third declension or 
plural number, is put in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion; as, 

Alexander Babylone est mortuuSf Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. 
Thebis nuintus an Argis, Whether brought up at Thebes or at Argot. 
Hor. 

Remark L The ablatiTe mrSf or more commonly ruri, is used to de- 
note m the eomitry; as, Pater filium ruri habitdre jussit, Cic. 

Rem. 2. The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names ol 
towns ; as, In Phihppis quidam ntouddvit. Suet 

Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singular num- 
ber, and also domus and humus, are in like manner sometimes put in the 
abUtive. See § 221. '^ 

Rem. 3. Before the names of countries and of all other places in which 
iny thing is said to be done, except tliose of towns, and domus and n», 
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the pfepoeition in with the ablative ii commonly used ; as, ^io hoc JUri 
ia Gnecii. Plaut. Lueus in vabefidt. Virg. 

JBut the preposition is sometimes omitted; as, MUUbm sUUivis castris 
habebat. Sail. Magnis in Umdiibus fiut told GraeciA. Nep. Jntidiit tenA 
marioue facta gvnt, Cic. J^Tavita puppe sedens, Ovid. Jbam fort» viA 
sacra. Hor. Urbe totd, Cic. 

For names of oountries in the genitive, see § 221, Rkm. 1. 

<^255. After verbs expressing or implying motion, 
the name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put in 
the ablative, without a preposition ; as, 

Briindisio profetti sumuSy We departed from Brundinum. Cic. Corintho 
arctssivit eo&noSf He sent for colonists from Corinth. Nep. 

Remark 1. The ablatives domo, humo, and rure or ruri, are 
used, like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion 
proceeds^ as, 

Domo prqfecttiSf Having set out from home. Nep. Surgit hnmo juojlms^ 
The youm rises finom the ground. Ovid. Rure hue odvemiL Ter. Si ruri 
veniet. Id. Virgil uses &mus with tmdc; as, Qut genus? unde domo? 
With an adjective, rurej and not rteri, must be used. 

Rem. 2. With names of towns, and domuSf and humus ^ ab gt ex IM 
sometimes used ; as, M Alexandrld profedus, Cic. Ex domo. Id. M 
humo. Virg. 

Rem. 3. With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab or 
ex is commonly expressed ; as. Ex Asid. transis in Eurdpam, Curt. Ex 
ctatna projicisamtur, Caes. 

^But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, liUrm MacedoniA aUdtm, 
Liv. - Classis Cypro advifiit. Curt. Cessissent loco. liv. Ite saeris, 
"properdte saeris, laurumque ea.pill\Bponite. Ovid. Finibus omnesprosituitc 
suis. Virg. AdvolvurU ingentes montibus omos. Id. This r^-— - — -' 
the preposition is most conmion in the poets. 



ABLArTIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

^ x56« When two objects are compared by metns of the compar- 
ative degree, a conjunction, as quitmf atque^ &c., is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes omitted. 

The comparative degree is followed by the ablative, 
when qudm is omitted ; as, 

MhU est virtate formosiuSy Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. 
i^ids C. LsbUo eomtor ? Who is more courteous than C. Lslius ? Id. 

Remark 1. An object which is compared with the subject 
of a proposition by means of the comparative degree, is usually 
put in the ablative without qudm ; as, 

SidSre pulehrior iUe est, tu lemor corttce. Hor. Quid magis est durum 
saxo, quiaTnolUus und& ? Ovid. Hoc nemo fuit minus ineptus. Ter. Al- 
hdnumy Macinas, sive Falemum te magis apposltis deUctat. Hor. 
• Rkm. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed, is also 

fut in the ablative without quhm; as, Ofcns Bandusue splendidior vitro 
lor 
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KcM. 3. Qudm is •ometimes used when one of the objects compared 
is the subject of a proposition, and then both are in the same case, either 
nominative or accusative ; as, Oratio qukm habitus fuU misenUnUor. Cic. 
AJjirmo nuUam esse Jaudem ampli&rem qukm earn. Id. 

Rem. 4. If neither of the objects compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addressed, qudm is commonly used, and the object which fol- 
lows it is put in the nominative with sum, and sometimes in an oblique 
case to agree with tlie other object ; as, J^on opinor negatiLrwn 
esse te, homlrd non gratiosiHri^qukm Cn. Calidius est, argentum VMdidisse. 
Qic. Ego homlnem callididrem vidz Jtem^nem qukm Phormidnem. Ter. 

The lollowin|[ example illustrates both the preceding constructions : — 
Vt tibi muUdnutjOriy qukm Africanus fuit, tamcn (me) 7um muUd minOrem 
qukm Lielium adjunctum esse patidre. Cic. 

Rem. 5. But when the former object of comparison is in the accusa- 
tive, though not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative pronoun, 
is put in ue ablative witliout quitm ; as, ^tUjUo, quo etaviOrem inimlcum 
non halntif sorOrem dedit ; He gave his sister to Attains, than tohont, &c 
Curt 

This construction is often found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as. Hoc nUtU groHusfacire potes. Cic. Causam enim stiS" 
eeoisti atUiquidrem memorift tud. Id. ErAgi monumentum oere perennius. 
Hor. MajOra virlbus audes. Virg. J^uUam sacrd vite jtriiis seviris arid- 
rem. Hor. 

Rem. 6. Plus, minus, and amplius, are often used without 
qudtm, and yet are commonly followed by the same case as if it 
were exptressed ; as, 

HasUum plus fuinmu millia ctesi eo die, More than five thousand of the 
enemy were slam that day. Liv. Ferre plus dimididU mensis cibaria. 
Cio. Ii(m ampUus quingentos cives desiderdvit. Ceas. Sedicim nan am- 
pUus legioidbus d^ensum imperium est. Liv. Madtfactum iri minus tri- 
ginta di6bus Gneeiam sanguine. Cic. The ablatives in the last two exam* 
pies do not depend upon me comparatives, but may be isferred to § 236. 

Before the dative and vocative, quiLm must be expressed after these 
Words. 

The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives ; 
as, Dies irigiiUa out plus eo in nam fui. Ter. Triennio amplius. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Qudm is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
of case, after major, minor, and some other comparatives ; as, ObAdes ne 
minOres oetOw&m denUm annoMun neu majdres qutnUm quadragenQm,.... of 
not less thdn eighteen, nor more than forty-nve years of age. Liv. Ex 
urbdno exertitu, qui minOres auiwjue et trigitUa tJims erant, in naves impos- 
iti sunt. The ffenitive and aolative, in these and sinfiilar examples,are to be 
referred to § 211, Rem. 6. Longiiis ab urhe mille passuum. Liv. Aunos 
njotus magis quadraginta. Cic. 

Rem. 8. When tlie second member of a comparison is an infinitive or 
clause, quhm is always expressed ; as, Mhil est in dicendo majus qukm ut 
faveat oratOri auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives, — as opiniCne, spe, 
expectaiiOne,fde, — dicta, sotlto, — aquo, credibili,nnd justo, — are used in the 
ablative after comparatives ; as, Opinione celeriits veni&rus esse dii^Uur.... 
sooner than is expected. C«bs. Dicto citiiis hniada tequdra placat, Virg. 
•Imurias graviiis aequo habere. Sail. 

These ablatives supply the place of a clause : thus, graviiis aquo is 
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equivalent to pwnus qudm miod aqvum est. They are often omitted ; at , 
lAberiia vweoiat, sc. a^fuo. Nep. In such cases, the comparative maj be 
translated by the positive degree, with too or rather j as in the above ez 
ample—" He lived too freely," or " rather freely." So trittior, sc. soUto^ 
rather sad. 

Rem. 10. With inferior, the dative is sometimes used, inslead of the 
ablative ; as, Vir nuUd arte cuiquam inferior. Sail. The ablative b also 
foimd, but usually inferior is ibllowed by qudm. 

Rem. 11. ^tthmpro is used after comparatives, to express dispropor- 
tion ; as, Prcdium atrodus qukm pro nutniro jmgnoMtium, The battle was 
more severe than was to be expected, considering the number of the com- 
batants. Liv. 

Rem. 12. When two different qualities of the same object are compar- 
ed, both the adjectives which express them are put in the positive degree 
with magia qudm, or in the comparative connected by ouhm ; as, PerfeC' 
tarn artem juris dtllis kabeHtis, magis magnam atque uMrem, fuhM mffi- 
cilem atquie obscQram. Cic. Triympkus clarior qudm gratior, A triumph 
more famous than acceptable. Liv. 

Rem. 13. Magis is sometimes expressed with a comparative ; as, Qjuis 
ma^is aueat esse beatior ? Virg. 

So also the prepositions vrm, ante, prater, and supra, are sometimes used 
with a comparative ; as, unus pre ceteris fortior exsurgit, Apul. Seelire 
ante alios tmnuinior onmes, Virg. They also occur with a superlative ; 
as, Ante alios carissimus, Nep. Yet these prepositions denote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in subh examples. See 
§127. 

Rem. 14. Alius may be construed like comparatives, and is sometimes, 
though rarely, followed by the ablative ; as, JVevs piOes alium sapiente 
bono^ftte bedtum. Hor. 

Rem. 15. Ae and atque are sometimes used after the comparative de- 
gree, like quttm; as, Jrctius atque hedird proeira adstringUur ilex. Hor. 

Rem. 16. The degree of difference between objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative. 

(1.) AhsoUite difference is usually denoted by nouns; as, Miiwr uno 
mense. Younger by one month. Hor. SesquipSde qithm tu lon^ior. Plant. 
Hibemia dimidio minor qudm Britannia. CaBs. Dimidio minOris constdbit. 
Cic. Q^dm molestum est uno diglto plus habere /....to exceed by a finger, 
to have six fingers. Cic. Supirat caplte et cervielbus altis. Virg. 

(2.) Relative difference is denoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in the singular number.^ Such are tanto, quanto, quo, eo, hoc, 
multo, parvo, paulo, nimio, aliquarUo, altiro tanto (twice as much) ; as, 
Quanto sumus superiOres, tanto nos submissiits gerdmus ; The more emi- 
nent we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. Eo gravior 
est dolor, quo culpa est major. Cic. Quo dMaHus, hoc pradortus. Id. 
Iter multo faeikus. Cies. Parvo bremus. rlin. Eo magir- Cic. Eo 
minus. Id. Via altSro tanto Umgior. Nep. Multo id nuuS^xiMmfuit. Liv. 
Relative difference is also expressed by the phrase in*^** parabus; as, 
J)Pumiro nut^ parttbus esset inferior. Ces. 

Note. The accusatives tanium, quantum, an^ aliquantum, are some- 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatires; as, Aliquantum est ad 
rem mmdior. Ter. So the advert) longS; as, Loitgi mibiUsHmus. C«s. 
19» 
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ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

^ 257* A noun and a participle are put in the abla- 
tive, called absolute^ to denote the time, cause, or conccm- 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends ) 
as, 

PytkagdraSf Tarquinio Superbo regnante, in Italiam xenii; Tarquiniiu 
Superbus reigning, Pythagoras came into Ital^. Cic. Lupus^ stimulante 
fame, captai ovlle; Hunger inciting, the wolf seeks the fold. Ovid. Hoe 
oratiOne hahltft, concilium dimlsU. Gibs. Galli, re co^nltA, obsidiOnem 
relinquunt. Id. WiriCiie exceplAf nihil amicitid prcBstalnltus puUtis. Cic. 

Remark 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause introduced by chnif or some other con> 
junction. Thus, for Tarquinio regnaiUey tlie expression dum Targuinius 
rtg^ndhat mi^ht be used ; for hue oratidne hoMtdf eiim hanc oratidnem ha- 
buissetf or cum hcec oratio hahlta essetj — concilium dimlsit. The ablative 
absolute may always be resolved 4nto a proposition, by making the noun 
or pronoun the subject, and the participle the predicate. ^ 

RxM. 2. This construction is common onlv with present and perfect 
participles. Instances of its use with participles in ms and dus are com- 
paratively rare ; as, CsBsftre ventaro, Pkospndr^, reddt diem. Mart. Ir- 
ruptoris tarn it^esHs nationibus. Liv. Quis est enim^ qui^ nuUis officii 
preceptis tradendis, phUosdphum se audeat diclre. Cic. 

Rem. 3. A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 
it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading 
clause. 

Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle ; a substan- 
tive pronoun being sometimes put in the ablative absolute, though refer- 
ring to the subject, or some other word in the leading clause ; as, Se 
audiente, scrUnt Thucydidcs. Cic. Legio ex castris VarroniSy adstante et 
inspectante ipso, signa susHdit. Cjbs. Me duce, ad hunc votifinem, me 
milite, veni. Ovid. Laiosfecitj se consQle,/<wtoj Lucan. 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an action, by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle b used, the 
time of the action expressed by tlie principal verb, is the same as that of 
the participle. If the perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to tliat 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Thus in the preceding examples — PytkagdraSy Tarquinio Superbo reg- 
nantCf in Italiam venit ; rytliagoras came into Italy during the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. UaUif re cognitd, obsididnem rmnquunt; The 
Gaui«, having learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rem. & The construction" of the ablative absolute with tlie perfect 
passive paniciple, arises frequently from the want of a participle of that 
tense in the Juttive voice. Thus, for *' Cajsar, having sent forward the 
cavalry, was foll«»wing with all his forces,*' we finct, " CWar, equitatu 
projmisso, sulfsequebatur omnibus copiis.** 

As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in many in- 
stances, be determined only by the connection, the agent with a oroj not 
being expressed afler this participle, as it usually is after tlie passive voice 
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Thus, CiBsar. his dictis, coneilhim dimuU, might be tenderid, " Cesar, 
kamng said this, or this having been said (by some other person), dismissed 
the assembly." 

As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect 
active participles in Enffhsh, no sucn necessity exists for the use of tlie 
ablative absolute with £em ; as, Casar, hec loctltus, coneilium' dimisit. 
In the following example, both constructions are united : hdque...*Mgros 
Remorum depopulati, omnibus vidSf tBd^ficOsgue incensis. Cffis. 

Rem. 6. The perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and passive sense, 
are used in the ablative absolute } as, Ortd Luce. Css. Vel extincto vd 
elapso animo, mdlum residere sensum. Cic. Tarn multis gloriam ejus 
adeptis. Plin. Litiras ad ezerditus, tanguann adepto principatu, misit. Tac. 

Rem. 7. As the verb sum has do present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject 
and predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative ab- 
solute without a participle ; as, 

Qvidy adolescentulo duce, efftdre possent; What they could do, a youth 

eing) their leader. Cees. Me suasdre atque impulsdre, hoe factum. 
Iftttl. Annibdle vivo. Nep. InvUd Minervd. Hor. With names of office, 
^e ablative absolute often denotes the time of an event ; as, Romatm vemt 
Mario conaale, He cam^ to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

RsM. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, J^on- 
dum comperto quun in re^Onem vemsset rex. Liv. AudUo venisse nun- 
cium, Tac. Vale dicto, Ovid. Baud adquam dttbio quin hostium essent. 
Liv. Juxta periculOso vera aik ficta promSret. Tac. 

RxM. 9. The noun is, in some instances, wanting ; as, In amnis trans- 
gressUf mvUkm certfito, Burdes^ntss vidt. Tac. DifficUis mihi ratio, eui, 
errato, nvlla venia, reetd facto, extgum laus jtroponltur. Cic. Serfino per 
totum diem, Liv. 

This use of certdto and errdto corresponds to the impersonal construc- 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verbs, while facto and serino may be 
referred to some general word understood. 

Rem. 10. The ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause 
by a conjunction ; as, Casar, quanquam obsididne MossUub retardante, 
brevi tamen omnia subegit. Suet. Decemviri non ante, qu&m perlatis legl- 
bus, depositHros imperium esse aiebant. Liv. 



CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

§ 258. Tenses maybe divided, ip regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the s^me 
class are called similar ; those which belong to different classes 
are called dissimilar. 

Of the first class are the present, the perfect defyute, and the futures, 
with the periphrastic forms m sim and Juirim, Of the second class are 
the impeffect, the perfect indefinite, and the pluperfect, with the periphrastic 
forms m essem, andfiiissem. 

L Similar tenses only can, in general, be made to depend on 
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ea«h othtr, hf means of those connectiyes which are followed 
bj the sttbjanctiFe mood. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 
periphrastic forms with stm and/ti^rtm, may dqiend on, 

(1.) Hie PiixsEHT ; a«, Jfon ram ito kdfeSf ut istMC dieam. Cic. Qiom- 
ium aoUfrem accepfirim, tu extsHmOre poieB, Id. Jfec dublto q%im redUms 
ejus rtipiihUctt saluidris iiitQnii nt. Id. 

(2.) The Pkrpkct DxruriTK ; ac, Sottf provlram ett, tU ne quid agire 
poBsint. Id. Qtttf muAciSf quis hvie studio liUrdrum se dedldit, ^tttn om- 
nem iUdrum artium vim comprehendSrit. Id. DrfecUOnes soUs predicts 
sunt, qua, quanta^ quando futons sint Id. 

(3.) The Futures ; a«, Sic faeUUmk, quanta oratdrum sit, semperque 
fuSrit ^audUaSf judic&bit. Id. Jid quos diss reditoruf nm, icrUMtm ad U 
id. Si fcieris aspHdem latere uspiam^ et velle oHmiem super earn assidere, 
aijus mors tiln emolumentum factara sit, imprdU tec6na, nisi monufirii, ne 
assideat Id. 

2. So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms witk 
essem tindfuissem, may depend on, 

(I.) The Imperfect ; as, Unum illud eztimesc^bam, ne quid tury&M 
ftcerem, veZ jam efiecissem. Cic. AVm enm dubitftbam,, ^utit eas iihenUr 
lectorus esses. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Iicdefikitb ; as, Veni in ejus uillaw ut libros inde 
promfirem. Id. HiBC eitm essent nuntiata, ValerUs eUssem extemplo ad 
ostium fiumlnis duxit. Liv. Ae Clodius qmdem de insidiis cogiUvit, 
siqtadem exitonis ad ettdtm e villd non fuisset. Cic 

(3.) The Pluperfect; as, Pavor cepSrat miUtes, ne mortiftrum esset 
vulTaMs, Liv. Ego ex ipso audifiram, qud>n a te UberalUer esset tractfttus. 
Cic. J^on satis mihi constitSrat, cum aliquAne animi mei molestid, an 
potius liben^ te Athinis visams essem. Id. 

Remark 1. When the present is used in narration for the perfect in- 
definite, it may, like the latter, be fbllowed by the imperfect; as, Legdtos 
mittunt, ut pacem impetrftrent. Cibs. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is often followed by the imperfect, even 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as, Sunt phUosdphi et fuerunt, qui omnino mdlam habere cens£< 
rent humand,rum rtrum procurationem Deos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See § 260, 1. Rem. 1. 

These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos ; as, Jn 
^^quis varik bellatum est, adeo ut in incerto fuSrit, vicissentyVicHne essent, 
Jav. Factum est, tU plus quhm colUga Miltiddes valuSrit. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are even found together after the perfect in^ 
definite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simply as a fact ; as, Adeo nihil miseriti sunt, ut incursidnes fa- 
c£rent et Veios in animo habuSrint oppugndre. Liv. 

Rem. 4. As present infinitives and present participles depend for their 
time upon the verbs with which they are connected, they are fbllowed by 
such tenses as those verbs may require ; as, ^^elles ptctOres quoque eos 
peccftre dicSbat, ^ non sentlrent, quid esset satis, Cic. ^d te scripsi, te 
leeit^r accasans m eo, quddde me cUd credidisses. Id. 
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Rem. .5. The perfect infinitive follows the general rule, and tdcea 
aAer it a tense of present or past time, according as it is used in a definite 
or indefinite sense ; as, ^rbitrdmur nos ea praestitisse, gu(E ratio et doctnna 
prsescripsSrit. Cic. Est quod gaudeas te in ista loca venisse, vhi allqmd 
sapirc viderere. Id. 

But it may sometimes take a different tense, accordii^g to Rem. 2; as, 
Ila mihi videor et esse DeoSf et quales esseni sails ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other^ 
in order to express actions whose time is diflferent. 

Hence, the present may be followed by the imperfect or pluperfect, to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exists 
ing J as, A^emo dubltdre debet, quin muUos, si fiirivosset, Casar aJb infiris 
excitaret. Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be followed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, Tanti sonltus fu6runt, ui 
ego hrevior sim, qubd eos usqtte istinc exaudltos putem. Cic. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

<^ 259. The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute assertions. It is oflen employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent clauses, to denote that which is supposed or ad- 
mitted ; as. Si vales, bene est. Cic. It may likewise be used 
in interrogations ; as, Quid agis, ecquid comtndde vales 1 Plin. 

Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their 
usual significations have been given in the paradigms. They are, how- 
ever, Boipetimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean- 
ing of another, either in the same or in a difierent mood. Thus, 

(1.) The present is sometimes used for the future ; as, Qiidm fMOX nav- 
Igo Ephisum ? How soon do I sail for Ephesus ? Plaut. 

(2.) The perfect for the pluperfect ; as, Sed postauam aspezi, ilUco cog* 
nOviy But aher 1 (had) looked at it, I recognizea it immediately. Ter. 

This is the usual construction after postquam, vbi^ tit, ut primum, 
vt semdf quum primumf simid aCf and simul atque^ in the sense of wheny 
as soon as, in direct narration. 

rS.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, DixSrat, et spissis noctis se eon- 
dlait umbris, Sne (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night. 
Virg. 

(4») The futur^ for the imperative mood ; as, Valibisj Farewell. Cic. 

^5.) The future perfect for the future ; as, Mio loco de oratOruvi atAmo 
et tnjuriis ridgro, I shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result 
from viewing a fixture action as if already completed. 

Rem. 2, When a future action is spoken of either m the future, or in 
the imperative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another future 
action is connected with it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future perfect,. if the one 
must be completed before the other is performed. This verb in English 
\^ usually Dut in the present tense ; as, Faciam si pot§ro ; I will do it, if 1 
can, t. e. if i shall be able. So, Ut sementem fecfiris, ita metes. Cic. 

Rem. 3. In expressions denoting the propriety, practicability, or ad 
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Tantage of an action not performed, the indicative if used, while in 
Engliah the potential, in inch cases, is more common ; as, Possum ferH' 
qui muUa ohUetanunta rerum rtuUedrumf std &o., I nu^kt speak of the 
numeroos pleasures of husbandry, but dbc. Cic. iEquius kme TVcntmn 
iii^rat sb opponire morti, Virg. This construction occurs with ddkeo, 
possum, deeet, licet, oportet, neeesse est ; mqttum, eansentaneum, Umgum^ 
meUus, apHmum, par, satis, sativs — est, erat, dx. ; and in the periphrastio 
- conjugation with participles in dus. 

RsM . 4. The past tenses of the indicative are oflen used for the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause ; 
as. Si non alium longh jactdret odHrem, laurus erat,....it would have been a 
laurel. Virg. Kec veni, nisi fata locum sedemque dedissent. Id. Pons 
subUdus iter ptme kosCUms demt, nt unus virfidsset Horatius Codes. Liv. 
Si mens non Unafuisset, impulfirat. Virg. Sometimes also in the con- 
dition ; as, AtfiUrat melius, si te puer iste tenebat. Ovid. See § 261. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

^ 260* The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 
or state simply.as conceived by the mind. 

It takes its name from its being commonly used in subjoined or depend- 
ent clauses. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauses, 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

I. The subjunctive often implies the existence of an action 
or state, toithaut directly asserting it. When this is the case, 
its tenses are commonly to be translated in the same manner as 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, 

Chm esset Casar in GaUid, When Csesar was in Gaul, not might be. 
Cses. Rogas me quid tristis ego sim....why i am sad. Tac. 

Remark 1. In this sense, its tenses have, in general, the same limita- 
tion in respect to time as those of the indicative, out the imperfect is com 
monly used rather than the perfect, to denote indefinite past action ; as, 
Q^o factum est, ut hrem tempire illustraretur ; By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became nunous. Nep. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and other words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must be care- 
fully distinguished from that which is stated in thejbllowmg rule. 

II. The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 
hypothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duty, 
and desire. In this use, it does not imply the existence of the 
action or state which the verb expresses. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the si^ifi- 
cations which have been given in the paradises, and are, in general, not 
limited, in regard to time, like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, 

(1.) The present, in this sense, may refer either to present or future 
time ; lia, Medioeribus et quis ignoscas vitiis teneor; 1 am subject to mode- 
rate faults, and such as you may excuse. Hor. Orat a Gssdre ut det sibi 
veniam, He begs of Cesar that lie would give him leave. Ccs. 

(2.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future time, as, 
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SYNTAX. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 221 

SifatafuusmU ut cadSrem, If it had been my fate that i fhoald fall. Virg. 
Si possem, sanior essem ; If I could, I would be wiser. Ovid. Cetiros 
rap^rem et prostemSrem, The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect relates either to past or future time ; as, Errarim j^- 
tassCf Perhaps I ma^ have erred. Plin. Videor sperdre posse f si te vidSrim, 
eafaciU (me) transUHrum..., if I can see you.... Cic. 

(4.^ The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a contingency, 
whicn is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned in con- 
nection with it ', as. Id respotuUrunt se fact&ros esse, dim Ule vento ^qtU-^ 
Uhie venisset Lemnum.... when he should have come.... Nep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfect subjunctive, in Lfatin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in English, the pluperfect would be used ; as. Quod si qyis deus di- 
cSret, nunquam. putarem me in academid tanquam pkUosdpftum disputatHL' 
rumj If any god had said.>..I never should have supposed.... Cic. 

On the other hand, the pluperfect in Latin is sometimes used, where the 
imperfect is conunonly employed in English ; as, Promisit se scripturum, 
quum primum nunlium accepisset.... as soon as he (should have) received 
the news. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive may be used to denote 
a suppontion ; as, Vendat iedes mr bonus. Suppose an honest man is sell* 
ing a house. Cic. DixSrit Epie&rus, Grant that Epicurus has said. Id. 

Rem. 4. The present and perfect subjunctive are. used to soften an 
assertion; as, J^emo istud tibi concedat, or concessSrit; No one would 
grant vou that. Volo and its compounds are often so used in the present; 
as, Velim obvias mihi litiras creord miUas, I could virish that you would 
frequently send letters to meet me. Cic. The perfect, used in this sense, 
has often the force¥>f the present ; as, Quis enim hoc tibi concessSrit ? Cic. 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are also used in questions 
which imply a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an ac- 
tion ; as, Qiiis dubltet quin in mrtute diviticB sint 7 Who can doubt that 
riches consist in virtue .' Cic. Quisquavi numen JunOnis BjA&rei praterea 7 
Who will henceforth adore the divmity of Juno ? Virg. Qjuidni, inquU 
meminSrim.^ Cic. 

Rem. 6. The present subjunctive is often used to express a 
wish, an exhortation, a request, a command, or a permission ; 
as, 

JVe sim salvus, May I perish. Cic. In media arma ruamus, Let us rush.., 
Virg. J^eme Kitxnm, sceleste ; Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat quod 
luhet, Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is often so used, and 
sometimes the pluperfect ; as, Ivse vidSrit, Let him see to it himself. Cic. 
Fuissetf Be it so, or It might M.ve been so. Virg. Vidgrint sapientes. 
Cic. 

JV« is commonly employed as a negative, rather than non, in this use 
of the subjunctive. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of the verb, no future subjunctive 
was exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the 
sentence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by some other tense of 
thaf mood ; as, TarUhm moneo hoc tempus si amis^ns, te esse nullum un, 
quam magis idoneum repertarum ; I only warn you, that, if you should 
lose this opportunity, you will never find one more convenient. Cic. 
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228 SYNTAX. PROTASIS AND APODOSIS 

(9.) If no other future is contained in the sentence, the place of the 
future subjunctive active is suoplied by the participle in mSf with rim or 
fuerimf esaem orftdsgtm; as, Non dubHtot qwn brwi Troja sit peritara,He 
does not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic. See reripkrastic 
Cmijvgations, § 162, 14. 

(3.) The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in 
diiM, but by futHrum sU or esset, with vt ; as, JVbn dnnto quin fUtOrum 
sit, ut lautUtur ; i do not doubt that he will be praised. 

Rem. 8. The imperfect, when relating to past or present 
lime, and also the pluperfect, both when they stand alone, and 
in conditional clauses with si, &c., as also afler uttnam and 
O ! si, imply the nonexistence of the action or state denoted by 
the verb ; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 
its existence ; as, 

NoUem datum esse, 1 could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum test, I hope it has not been paid. Ueinam jam adesset, I wish 
he were now present. Cic. Vtinam ea res d voluptdti sit, I hope that 
thing is a pleasure to him. Id. 



PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 

^261» In a sentence containing a condition and a con- 
elusion, the former is called the protasis, the latter the apoddsis. 

1. \n conditional clauses with si, ni, nisi, quasi, etsi, tametsi, 
and etiamsi, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used 
in the protasis, when the action or state supposed does not or 
did not exist. The same tenses are used in the apodosis, to 
denote that, if the action or state Expressed in the protasis did 
exist, or had existed (the contrary of which is implied), another 
action or state would exist or would have existed ; as, 

Mri te satis ineitdtum esse confidSrem, scribCrem plura; Did I not 
believe that you had been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies that he does beUeve, and therefore tmll not write. Eari de 
me uno cogitasset, nunquam UUus lacrpmis ae prelims restitissem. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the 
protasis, when the action or state supposed may, or may not 
exist, or have existed ; as, 

Omnia brevia tolerabilia esse debent, etiamri moj^ma sint, although 

they may be very great. Cic. Etri id fu^Srit Jsocrdtes, at mm ThueySl' 
des ; Although Isocrates may have avoided that Id. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence with ri, &c, ; as, Si vales, bene est, Cic. 
Si qvis antea mirab&tur quid esset, ex hoc tempdre miritur poHus,,.. Id. 

Rem. 2. The sub|unctive after ri, &c., implies a greater deme of con- 
tingencv than the indicative. When the imperrect or nmperfect is 
fequirea to denote a padt action, the indicative must be usea, it its exist 
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SYNTAX. SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PABTICLES. 22d 

ence is uncertain, as those tenses in the tubjonctive would imply its non» 
existence. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both 
in the protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense pf the 
imperfect and pluperfect; as, 2V, si h\c sis, aUter setUias ; If you were 
here, jou would think otherwise. Ter. QuioSf nt mea cura resistat, jam 
JlamnuB tuliriTU. Virg. 

Rkm^. 4. The protasis of « conditional sentence is frequently not 
expressed, but implied ; as, Magno mercentur Atrida^ i. e. si posstrU 
Virg. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

^ 262. A clause denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, ti^es the subjunctive 
after ut, ne, quo, quin, and quominus ; as, 

Ea norif ut te instituSrem, scripsi; I did not write that in order to 
instruct you. Cic. Imtatd ad pugnandum, qu6 fiant acriores ; They 
stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Varr. 

Remark 1. Ut^ denoting a result, oflen relates to sic^ ita, 
adeo,iamytalis,ta7Uus,is,ejusmodi, &c., in the preceding clause; 
as, 

Id mihi sic erit gratum^ ut gratius esse nihil possit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothing can be more so. Cic. J^on sum ita hebes^ 
ut istuc dicam. Id. JVe^tee tam er&mus amenteSy ut explordia nobis esset 
victoria. Id. Tantum vndulsit dclori, ut eum pittas vinoiret. Nep. Jta 
and torn are sometimes omitted ; as, Epaminondas fuit disertuSf ut nemo 
ei par esset. Id. 

Rem. 2. Ut, signifying aUhough, takes the subjunctive ; 
as, 

Ut desint vires^ tamen est Unidanda voluntas ; Though strength be 
wanting, yet the will is to be praised. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunctive, is used with impersonal 
verbs signifying it happens, it remains, it follows, &c. ; as, 

Qjui fit. ut nem4> contentus vivat ? How does it happen that nc one lives 
contented ? Hor. Huic contlgit, ut patriam ex sermtUate in libertdtem vin- 
dicaret. Nep. Sequltur igitur, ut etiam vitia sint parca. Cic. Reliquum 
est, ut e^6met mihi cons&Iam. Nep. Restat igitur, ut motus astrOrum sit 
voluntanus. Cic. Extr^mum illud est, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases :— 
jUf JUri non potest, aceidit, im^dit, occurrit, contingit, evinit, usu vcTtit, 
rarum est^ sequltur, fulUkrum est, retlquum est, reUnquXtur, restat, supirest, 
caput est. extremum est, o^s est, est. 

For other uses ofut, with the subjunctive, see § 273. 

Rem. 4. Ut is oflen omitted before the subjunctive, afler 
verbs denoting willingness, unwillingness, or permission ; also 
after verbs of askings advising, reminding, &c., and the im- 
peratives die and/ac ,* as, 
20 
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Q^id msfadam 7 What do 70a wish (that) I should do ? Ter. Insani 
feriant tme litOra ftuetus. Y'lig. TerUes disnmuldre rogal, Orid. Id 
smms ore. Id. Se sutuUre. £xit, PkmmabOxo id, negoHi daret, Nep. 
jiceideU oporUt actio varia, Oic. Foe cogUes, Id. 

Verbs of willinffnessy 4cc., are volOf tioIo, malo^ permiUOf jtatioTf sino^ 
Ueet, veiOf &o. ; those of asking, &c., are rogOf orOf maneo^ juheo, man' 
doy peto, precoTf eenseOf sttadeOf opartet, necesse est, Slc. 

Rem. 5. Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; as, 
Cura ne quid et desit. Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cic. 
C^< ne are frequently used for ne; as, Opira detwr, nijudtda ne Jiant. Id. 

Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after cave ; as. 

Cave putts, Take care that you do not suppose. Cic. 

S.EM. 7. After metuo, timeo, vereor^ and other expressions 
denoting fear, ne must be rendered by that or lest, and uL by 
that not; as, 

Mih metuebat, ne a sends indicaretur, Milo feared that he should be be- 
trayed by his seryants. Cic. Paoar erat, ne castra kostis aggrederetur. 
Liy. Hun duo vereor, ut tibi possim concediref 1 fear that I cannot grant.... 
Cic. 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with ut and ne de- 
pends, is sometimes omitted ; as, Ut ita dicam. Cic. JVe singfdos novancm. 

Rem. 9, Qt^d (that, in order that), especially with a compar- 
ative ; non qud, or non qudd (not that, not as if), followed by 
sed; and quomtnus (thai not), after clauses denotmg hindrance, 
take the subjunctive ; as, 

AdjUkta me, qu6 id fiat faciliiis ; Aid me, that that may be done more 
easily. Ter. Non qu6 repubtlcA sit m^i quic^uam earius, sed desperdtis 
etiam Hippocrdtes vetat adhibire mediclnam. Cic. Non qu6d sola oment, 
sed qudd ezcellant. Id. J^eque recusdvit, qu6 mini!lB legis pomam sublret. 
Nep. 

Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions 
implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 

1. For a relatiye with non, afler nemo, nuUus, nihil.... est, reperitur, 
invenitur,&c. ; vix est, (Bgrl reperitur, &c. ; as, Messdnam nemo venit^ quin 
vidfirit, 1. e. qui non vidirit; No one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cic. Jie^o ulXam pietHram fuisse..,.qvdn conquisiSrit, i. e. quam non, &c. 
Id. J\lViU est, quin maU narfando possit depravdri. Ter. 

2. For ut non, after non dubHto, non est dubium, Jaclre non possum, fiiri 
non potest-; nihil, hand muUum, fiaud procul, or minlmum...abest ; nihil 
pratermitto, non recUso, temper dre mifd non possum, vix, ^ST^f &c- J *»; 

Facire non fossum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut non, &c Cic. Ego nihil 
pratermlsi, quin Pompeium a Ctesdris conjunctiOne avocarem. Id. Pror- 
sus nihil abest quin sim miserrimus. Id. Quis igitur didiltet quin in vir- 
tute divituB posttee sint } Id. Ego vix teneor quin accurram. Id. 

^ 263, 1. The subjunctive is used after particles of wish- 
ing, as utinam, uti, and O ! si ; as, 

Utlnam miniis viUt cupldi fuissSmus ! O that we had been less attached 
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to life ! Cic. O si sohUBquiequam virtntis adesset ! Vir;. The tense ifl 
determined by § 260, II. Rem. 6. 

2. Quamvis, however ; licet^ although ; tan^am, quasi, ac si, 
ut si, velut si, veliiti, and ceu, as if; modd, dum, and dummodo, 
provided, — take the subjunctive ; as, 

Quamvis ille feUx sit, However happv he mav be. Cic. Vet%ta8 lic^ 
nvUum defensdrem obtineat, Though truth shoula obtain no defender. Id. 
Me omnibus rebus yjvxta ac si measfrater esset, sustentdvit; He supported 
me in every thing, just as though he were my brother. Id. Omnia konesta 
negJXgunt dummddo potentiam consequantur ; They disregard everjr hon- 
orable principle, provided they can obtain power. Id. Dum miki ani' 
mum reddas. Hor. 

Quamvis (although) has commonly the subjunctive ; as, Quamvis nan 
fufiris suasoTy approidtor certd fuisU. Cic. Sometimes also the indicative ; 
as, Felicem Nwben, quamvis tutfunira vidit. Ovid. 

Q^anqudm (although), in Tacitus, and in other later writers, is sometime's 
used with the subjunctive. * 

3. After antequam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluper- 
fect tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; the present and per- 
fect may be either in the indicative or subjunctive ; but when 
one thing is declared to be necessary or proper to precede an- 
other, the subjunctive is used ; as, 

Ea causa ante mortua est, quam tu natns esses. That cause was dead be- 
fore you were born. Cic. ^vertU etpws, priusquam pabUda gustassent Troja, 
XantkummLe bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, consvuo opus est ; Be- 
fore you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail. 

4. Dum, donee, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 
the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as, 

Dum hie venlret, locum relinquire noluii ; He was unwilling to leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cic. KihU pmto tibi esse uHUus, 
qud.m operiri quoad scire possis, quid tibi agendum sit. Id. 

5. Quum or cum, when it signifies bl. relation of timCf 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection oj 
thought, the subjunctive ; as^ 

C6m est allatum ad nos, gratHter commotus sum ; When it was reported 
to us, I was greatly movea. Cic. Ci^m tot sustineas et tanta negotia, pee- 
eem, si morer tua tempdra, C<Bsar ; Since you are burdened with so many 
and so important aSaus, I should do wrong, if I should occupy your time, 
CflBsar. Hor. 

Remark 1. Cttm, relating to time, is commonly translated when; 
referring to a train of thought, it signifies since or auhough* It is some- 
times used as equivalent to qudd (because), and then takes the indicative ; 
as, CCim te semper dilexi, necesse est ut sim totus vester, Cic. 

Rem. 2. In narration, citm is usually joined with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, even when it relates to time ; 
as, 

Gracchus, ci!im rem iVam in reUgiOnem pop^ venisse sentlret, ad send- 
turn rettdit. Cic. Alexander, cilim interejnisset (Mtvm, vix manus a se ab^ 
stinuit. Id. 
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In most instances of this construction, th^ event denoted by the sub- 
junctive seems to relate to that expressed in the clause on which the 
subjunctive depends, not onlv in regard to UftUf but also as, in some 
sense, a cause. In general, when the attention is directed chiefly to the 
time at which an action occurred, the indicative in any tense may be used; 
when to the action itself, the subjunctive ; as, H4Be c6m scribdbam jam turn 
exutimdbam ad te oratUfnem esse perlatam. Uic. Ciim sciret Clodius iter 
tucessarium MUOmi esse LaMumMM, Romd subito ipse profectus est. Id. 

For the subjunctive after si and its compounds, see § 261. 



SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER QUI. 

^204. 1. When the relative qui follows tarn, adeo, 
tantuSftalis,~-ar is, ille, or hic/m the sense of talis, — and is 
equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative pro- 
noun, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

i^juis est tarn LyneiMS qui m taniis tenehris nihil ofiendat? i.e.utin ton- 
tis....; Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble in such dark- 
ness. Cic. Talem te esse oportet, 4|ui ab impiorum civium societdte sejun- 
pa. Id. jfC eajvit legatio Octavii, in quA perioidi suspicio non subesset, 
i.e.utin ed. Id. Aee tamsn ego sum ille ferreuSf qui fratris carisslmi 
miorOre non movear, i. e. tU ego non mavear. Id. 

Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied ; as, 

Res parva dictu, sed quas studiis in magnum certdmen excessSrit, i. e. 
talis ut.^..of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. So qtUs 
sum, for Hum talis sum ; as, Qttu sum, cujus aures Usdi nefas sit ? Sen. 

2. When the relative is equivalent to quanquam is, etsi 
is, or dummodo i$, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Loco, consilU quamvis egregH, quod non ipse afierret, ininaeus ; Laco, an 
opponent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself 
propose it. Tac. Tu aquam a pumice postufasy qui ipsus sitiat. Flaut. 
Jdhil nudestum quod non desid£res, i. e. dummddo id. Cic. 

3. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as, 
Quod sine molestid tud fiat. So far as it can be done without troubling 

you. Cic. Sestius non venirat quod 8ciam....so far as I know. Id. 

4. The relative, after the comparative followed by ywaw, 
takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Major sum quhm cui possit fortHna nocire^ i. e. ^&m tit mihi, &c. ; I 
am too great for fortune to be able to injure me. Ovid. AudUd voce pra- 
e&nis mmus gaudium fuit quhm quod universum homines capSrent ; Upon 
the herald's voice being heard, tne joy was too great for the people to 
contain. Liv. 

5. A relative clause expressing a purpose or motive, and 
equivalent to ut with a demonstrative, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

Laeedamonii Ugdtos Athenas misirurU, qui eum absentem accusarent 
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The Lacedsmonians sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse him in his ab- 
sence. Nep. Ckuar equUdtum omuem pramiUii^ qui videanty'^iMM in par' 
tes iter fadant, Cfes. 

So with relative adverbs; as, Lampsdcum ei (ThemistdeU) rex donarai, 
unde vinum sumSret^ i. e. ex qud or iU inde, &c. Nep. 

6. A relative clause after an indefinite general expres- 
sion, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Fufirunt e& tempestdtSf qui dicdrent ; There were some at that time who 
said. Sail. Erant, quibus appetentiorfama videretur ; There were those to 
whom he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Erunt, qui existimdri veJint. 
Cic. Si ^pas erit, qui perpetuam oradOnem desid£ret, aUltrA acliUne audiet. 
Id. Vement le^^dneSf qus neque me undtumy fiegtM te in^vnitum patian- 
tur. Tac. So alter est, in the sense of *^ there is reason wh^ ; " as, Eltt 

Juod gaudeas, You have cause to rejoice. Plant. Est quod visam domum* 
d. Si est quod desit, ne bedttts quidem est. Cic. 

The expressions included in the rule are est, sunt, adsst, prasto sunt^ 
existmU^ exorhmtwr^ ijixenhaUur^ reperiuntwr^ si quis est, tempus fuit, tern- 
pus vemetf &c. 

The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ; 
as, Est unde kac fiant, There are resources whence this may be done. 
Ter. Est ubi id isto modo valeat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive only 
when they are indefinite, nence, after sunt quidam, swU nonnuUi, sunt 
muUif &c., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the in- 
dicative ; as, Sunt oratiOnes qwtdam, guas MenocHto dabo. Cio. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after sunt quif even 
when taken indefinitely, especially in ihe poets ; as, Sunt, quos juvat. Hor. 

7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an in- 
terro^tive expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive; as, 

J>reni6 est, qui hand intellTgat ; There is ho one who does not understand. 
Cic. Jfulla res estj qutdperferre possit continuum labdrem ; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual laoor. Quinct. J^uUa pars est eorpdris, mife 
non sit minor. Id. JiTUiil est, quod non aliciibi esse cogfttur. Id. Jn foro 
vix dedmus quisque est, qui ivsus sese noscat. Plant. Quis est, qui utilia 
fu^iat ? Who is there that souns what is useful ^ Cic. An est quisquam, 
qui hoe ignoret ? Is there any one who is ignorant of this } Id. Mimquid 
est Tnaii, quod non dixSris ? Ter. 

General negatives are nejno, nullus, nihil, unus non, alius non. non 
quigquam, vix uUuSy nee uUus, &c., with est ; vix with an ordinal and 
quisque ; nego esse quenquam, &c. Interrogative expressions implying a 
negative, are quis, q^antuSf uter, ecquis, nuniquis, aik ouisauam, an attquis, 
quotus quisque, quotus, &c., with est ; quot, quitm muUi, dKC., with sunt. 
1. The same construction is used after non est, nihil est, quid est, numquid 
est, &c., followed by quod, cur, or quare, and oenoting « there is no reason 
why," " what cause ? * " is there any reason.' " as, Quod timeas, non est; 
There is no reason why jou should fear. Ovid. JWiil est, quod adventum 
nostrum perttmescas. Cic. Q^id est, quod de ejus civUdte dubltes ? Id. 
Quid est, cur virtus ipsa per se non efficiat bedtos ? Id. 

So after non habeo, or nihil habeo; as, JVbn habeo, quod te acctksem. Cic. 
Jfihil habeo, qu«d scribam. Id. 

Note. The relative claujie tf4(es the subjunctive afler the expressions 
20 • 
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included in this and the last rule, only when it ezpreMes what is intended 
to be afinrud of the rabject of the antecedent claufe ; as, Jftmo tat, qui 
nesciat ; There is no one who is ignorant, i. «. no one is ignorant Cic. 
So Sunt, qtU hoe earpant; There are some who blame this, i. e. some blame 
this. Veil. 

If the relative clause is to be construed as a part of the logical subject, it 
does not require the subjunctive ; as, J^ihil sttJiile eat, quod infidum est; 
Nothing which is faithless is firm. Cic. 

6. A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes 
before, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Peeeamaae mihi videor, qui a te discesaftrim ; I think I have erred in 
having left you. Cic. Inertiam acoaaaa adoUac e tUium, qui iatam artem 
non ediscant ; You blame the idleness of the young men, becsuse they do 
not learn that art thoroughljr. Id. Ofortundte adoleaeema, qui ttuB virtfUu 
Homerum prtecOuem invendris ! Id. 

Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut, quippe, or utpdte — qui, 
is used, generally with the subjunctive ; as, 

Convmjiu cumpatre non inibat, quippe qui us in opplldtim qtUdem nisi 
rard venisset Cic. /ieque JhUomus procul abirat, utpdte qui magna 
exer^Uu sequeretur. SaU. 

9. After dimm, indignm, aptus, and idoneus, a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Viditur, qui aUquando imp^ret, dignus esse; H& seems to be worthy at 
. some Ume to command. Cic. Pompeius idoneus non est, qui impetret. Id. 
Et rem idoneam, de qu& quarfttur, et honOnes dignos, quibusciim oisseratur, 
putant. Id. 

Note. If the relative clause does not express that of which the person 
or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construcUon is not 
influenced by this rule. Thus, Quis serous iibert&te dignus fuk, cui 
nostra solus cara non esset * The subjuncUve is here used according to 

No. 7 of this section. 

/ 

10. A relative clause, after unus and solus y restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

H(u est una contentio, qu8B adkue permansSrit ; This is the only dispute 
which has remained tUI this time. Cic. Voluptas est sola, que nos vocet 
ad se, et alliceat sudpte natUrd ; Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id. 

11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause, it often 
takes the subjunctive. See § 266. 

12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 
narration after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 
action is spoken of; as, 

Semper hoMti sunt fortisSlmi, qui summam imperii potirentur ; Those 
have always been considered the bravest, who obtained the supreme do- 
minion. Nep. IJiquisaue mojAm^ labor&ret locus, out ipse occurrebat, out 
allquos miUibat. So aixer si quis or qui ; as. Si qui rem maUtiosius gessis 
set, dedicus exlDtim&bant. Cic. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

^ 265. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive. 

A question is indirect when its substance is stated without the inter- 
rogative form ; as, 

Qualis sit avUmus, ipse animus neseU; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. CredibUe nan est, quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
much I write. Id. Quis ego sim, mt rogUas 7 Do you ask me who I am .' 
Plant. J^ec quid scribam, haJbeo; Nor have I any thing to write. Id. 
Doce me, ubi sint cUi ; Inform me where the gods are. Id. Qukm pridem 
sibi heredltas venisset, docet. Id. Kunc aaUpe, quare desipiant &mnes. Mor. 
Jd utrClm illi sentiant, an verd simdlent, tu intelUges, Cic. Qtutro, nmn tu 
senatui causam tuam permittas. Id. Vides, ut aUd stet nive candldum 
Soracte. Hor. Kescit, vit&ne fruatur, an sit apud manes* Ovid. 

All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions ; as, 

Q;UianJtuSy qualis, quot, OHotus, quatupUx, uter ;quis,qui,cujas;Mbi,qud, 
unde, qu&, quorsum, quamaiu, quafidndum, quamjnidem, quoties, eur, quare, 
quarnobrem, quemadmddum, quomddo, ut, quiim, quantopire, an, ne, num, 
utrkm, anne, annon. 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions; 
as, Vide avariUa quid facit. Ter. 

Rem . 2. In double questions, the first may be introduced b^ vtHim, num, 
or the enclitic ne; and, in such case, the second is usually introduced by 
an ; as, MvUum interest, utri^m laus imminuatur, an solus deseratur. Cic. 
The first question is sometimes without any interrogative particle, and the 
second is then introduced by an or ne ; as, Jfunc habeam ^ticm, necne, 
incertum est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. DubUo an, haud scio an, nescio an, though implying some 
doubt, have generally a sense almost affirmative ; as, Dubito, an huncpri' 
mum omnium ponam; I am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. A^escio quis, used nearly in the sense oiaUqyis, does not influ- 
ence the mood of the following verb -, as, Lucus, nescio quo casu, noctumo 
tempd'^e incensus est. Nep. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTERMEDIATE CLAUSES. 

<§» 266. 1. When a proposition containing either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunc- 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as an essential party 
either by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunctive ; as, 

Q^id enim potest esse tarn perspicuum, quhm esse allquod numen, quo 
Jute regantur ? For what can be so clear as that there b some divinity hy 
whom these things are governed T Cic. lUud sic fere definiri solet, deed' 
rum id esse, quod consentaneum sit liomlnis excellentue. Id. Audiam quid 
sit, qudd EpicHrum non probes ; I shall hear why it is that you do not 
approve of Epicurus. Id. Jussit ut, qua venissent, naves Euliceam petirent* 
Liv. 
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A clause, thus connected to a preceding dependent propontion, is some- 
times callea an intermediaU clause. ' 

To this rule belongs the construction of the oratio QUiqua, or indirect 
discourffCy that is, the relating the words or sentiments of another, not in 
the exact form in which they were expressed or conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, CiBsar said, *^ I came, I saw, I conquered," is direct,-^ 
CiBsar said, that he came, saw, and conquered, is indirect discourse. 

2. In the oratio ohtiqaa, the main proposition is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles, 
take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian, in quoting the lanffua^ of MaJtnis An- 
toniuB, make use, the former of the oratio directa^ Uie latter of the oratio 
obllqua ; — Antomus inqvit, *^ Ars edrum rerum estj qusB sciuntur ; " Antoni- 
ns says, '' Art belongs to those things which are known." Cic. Antonms 
inanity artem edrum rerutm esse, quee sciantur; Antonius says, that art 
belongs to those things which are known. Quinct. 

So, Socrdtes dicire aoUbat, omnts. in to quod ucirenif satis esse eloquentes; 
Socrates was accustomed to say, that all are sufficiently eloquent in that 
which they understand. Cic. Cato mirdri se aitbat, qudd non rideret 
ttruspex, aruspicem ciim yidisset. Id. J^egat jus esse, qui miles nou sit, 
vugnare cum Mste. Id. Indignahantur ibi esse imperium, ubi non esset 
libertas. Liv. Jtdque AthenienseSf quod honestum non esset, id ne utile qui 
dem (esse) putavlrunt. Cic. 

Remark 1. When the subjunctive would be necessary in the oratio 
directOf to denote liberty, power, &c., the same remains in the oratio obli^ 
qua, {^id is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative ; as, Ad luec 
Ariovistus responditf quumvdlet, congrederfitur ; To this Ariovbtus replied, 
that he might meet him when he pleased. Css. In the oratio directa, this 
would be congredidris. So, Is ita cum C<Bsdre agit, ne aut sua magnopirt 
virtati tribufiret, aut ipsos despicSret. Id. See § 273, 3, 

Rem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in oratio 
ohUqwif either preserving the first person, or adopting the third. 

Rem. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oraUo obliquay sui and suus are commonly used in references made to him. 
See § 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in changing the oratio directa into the 
obllqua, depend on the tense of the verb which introduces the quotation, 
according to the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form. 

Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative ; as, Imperdvit Alexander Lysippo, 
ut eOrum equitum, qld apud Qranicum cecidinni, faciret statuas; Alexan- 
der orderea Lysippus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen 
at the Granicus. Sometimes, in other cases, when it is evident fi*om the 
sense, that the connected clause is an essential part of the proposition, the 
indicative is used, to avoid giving the appearance of contingency to the 
sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the writer, but that of some other 
person alluded to ; as, 

Socrdles aecusdtus est, qu6d corrump^ret juventutem ; Socrates was ac- 
cused, because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youtii. Deum invocd- 
hant, cujus ad solenne venissent ; They invoked the god, to whose solem- 
nities they had come. Liv, Here the charge of corrupting the youth is 
not made by the writer, but bv the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example, the worshippers allege that they have come to attend upon the 
solemnities of the god. The mdicative, in such cases, would render the 
writer responsible for the truth of the allegation. 

In the preceding c&ses, it is not directly said that the sentiments are 
those of another flian the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dico, 
ptdo, arbitror, and the like, are often construed in a similar manner ; as, 
Q^um enim, Hannibdlis vermissu, exisset de eastrisy rediit paido post, quda 

$e oblitum nescio quod dicSret, because (as) he said, he had forgotten 

something. Cic. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 

'^ 2^7* The imperative mood is used, in the second person, 
to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

J^osce tCy Know thyself. Cic. JEquam memelnto servdre meniem, Re* 
member to preserve an unruffled mind. Hor. Hue ades, Come hither. 
Virg. Pasce eapeUaSf tt potum p€utas age, et inter agemdum oecurMre 
eapro cav6to. Id. 

The plural form in tote is rare ; as, FacUote. Ovid. PedUfU, Id. 

The third person expresses only a command, and is chiefly 
used in enacting laws ; as, 

Virglnes vestdles m urbe custAdiunto ignem fad jmblid semptiemum. 
Cic. 

Remark 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by ite, 
and nor by neve ; as, 

Ne tanta anirnis assuesclte bella. Virg. Ne crede eoldri. Id. HamUnem 
mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve nrlto. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an exhortation, or 
an entreaty. See § 260, II., Rem. 6. Sometimes also the future indica- 
tive. See § 259, Rem. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3. Sometimes, for the simple imperative, foe with the subjunc- 
tive is used ; as, Fac erudias, Instruct, or Take care to instruct. Cic. So 
noli with the infinitive, and cave with the subjunctive, with or without 
ne ; as, J>foli putdre. Do not suppose. Cic. Cave existtmes, Do not think. 
Id. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

^ 268. The tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to the time of 
the verhs yriih which they are connected ; as, 
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Hoe fac£re MMnm, I am able to do this. Cic. Vidi nosiros ininaea* 
cupSre bellumfi taw that our enemies were desiring war. Id. Jiee gem- 
£re aerid cessflbit turtur ab vlmOj Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo 
from the lofty elm. Virg. Victor em vicUt saccuboisse queror, I com- 
plain that the victor has yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. Se a senibus 
audisse dicebant^ '^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^7 ^^ heard (it) from the old men. Cic. 
Audiet c{ve5 ^cvMfiefirrumiuvenius^ The youth will hear that the citizens 

have whetted the sword. Hor. Negat sese verbum esse factarum. He 

declares that he is not about to soeak. Cic. Postquam audifirat non datum 
iri^to uxdrem suOj After he h&d heard that a wife would not be j^iven to 
his son. Ter. Semper existimabltis nihil horum vos visaros fore, Tou wiU 
always suppose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

Remark 1. The present Infinitive is sometimes used to denote a com 
pleted action. This is the usual construction with memini; but the 
expression denotes rather a recollection of the progress than of the com- 
pletion of the action ; as, Hoc me memlni dicSre, I remember my saying 
this. Cic. Teucrum memHini SidOna venire, I remember Teucer's coming 
to Sidon. Virg. 

So, also, with recordor; — Recorder longd omnibus unum anteferre De- 
mosthinem. Cic. 

When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the perfect infinitive \a 
used with memini ; as, Meministi me ita distribuisse causam, Cic. 

Rem. 2. On the other hand, the perfect sometimes occurs where, in 
English, the present would be used ; as, Fratres tcndentes Pelion imposu- 
iase OZympo,.... endeavoring to place.... Hor. Magnum si pectdre possit 
ezcussisse deum, Virg. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, especially 
when the verb has no future ; as. Destine fata deUm flecti sperdrcj Cease 
to hope that the fates of the gods will l>e changed. Virg. Progeniem 
Troidno a sanguine duci audilral. Id. Cra>s mihi argentum dare dizit^i. e. 
se aaturum esse. Ter. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the future infinitive, in both voices, ^filrum esse or 
fore J followed by ut and the subjunctive, is often used; the present and 
wiperfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
and pluperfect a finished, future action; as, JS/unquam putdvi fore, ut sup- 
plex ad te venirem ; I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should 
come a suppliant to you. Cic. Suspicor fore, ut iniring&tur homlnum 
improbUas. id. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no future 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed. 

The perfect participle with /ore is also used to denote a future action in 
the passive voice ; as, Qy^dd vidlret nomine pacts bellum involatum fore. 
Cic. 

Rem. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed b^ the future active parti- 
ciple with fidsse, denotes a future action contingent upon a condition 
wnich was not fulfilled ; and, in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 
corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, j^n censes me tantos labor es 
susceptarum fuisse, si iisdem finlbus gloriam meam quibus vitam essem 
termtnatamsl Do you think that I should have undertaken so great labors 
if, &c. Cic. Ut perspicuum sit omnibus, riisi tanta acerbitas injuruefuisset, 
nunquam Ulos in eum locum progressaros fuis8e,....that they never would 
have come into that place. Id. 

Futurumfidsse, also, with ut and the subjunctive, is used in this sens» 
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tmyJfin ftuncU essent dUAd^ existimdbarU plerique futonun fuiase, ut oppi' 

dum caperetuT) that the town would have been taken. Cies. This rorm 

is necessary in the passive voice. 

Rem. 6. The perfect infinitive, like the past tenses of the indicative, 
sometimes corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause ; as, (Dixit) sUn vitamjUim suA cariorem fuirae, si UbinB 
ac pudlC4B vivire li^Uum fuisset ; (He said^ that the life of his daughter 
had been dewer to him than his own, if it nad been permitted.... Liv. 

This use of the perfect infinitive is necessary when the verb has no 
future participle; as, Si tenuisset Stesichdrus modumf viditur prozimus 
amuldri Homirum potuisse ; He seems to have been able, t. e. it seems 
that he would have been able, to rival Homer, if, &c, Quinct. 

^ 269* The infinitive mood, in Latin, is often used, not indefinite 
ly, but with a subject of its own in the accusative case. . See § 239. 

The infinitive passive of a neuter verb, like the thirdjperson singular of 
that voice, is sometimes used without a subject ; as, Vtdes toto properSlri 

litdre, Tou see that haste is mode Virg.* See § § 209, Rem. 3, (2), and 

239, Rem. 3. 

The present infinitive has. sometimes, in narration, a subject in the 
nominative. See § 209, Rem. 5. 

• The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusa- 
tive, may be the subject of a verb ; as, 

^d retnpublicam pertlnet me conservari. It concerns the state that I 
should be preserved. Cic. JSTunquam est utUe peccare, To do wrong is 
never useful. Id. ^quum estfpeccdtis veaiam poscentem reddSre rursus. 
Hor. See §201, IV. 

Remark I. In such constructions, when no subject is ex- 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 
thing, or a reflexive pronoun, is commonly implied. 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in their 
widest application to moral Deings,jni«ii^icam maybe understood before 
peccare and reddire. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive is often the subject of a proposition when the 
substantive verb with an adjective forms the predicate, and also when 
the verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, either in 
the active or passive voice ; as, Cui verba dare diMcut est, Ter. Mendd- 
eem memdrem esse aportet, Quinct. Jfeque est te failure cuiquanif sc. pote. 
Virg. Jfan enim me hoe jam dieiirQ pudebit, Cic. See § 209, Rem. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive ; as, 
Audio non liefre cuiquam in Tiave capiUos depondre. Ter. 

<^ 270. The infinitive, either with or without a subject- 
accusative, may depend upon a verb ; as, 

Hoc vitare cupimuSf We desire to avoid this. Cic. Poitas omn^no non 
Conor attin^re, I do not attempt to read the poets at all. Id. Sententiam 
valere cupteruntj They desired that t|ie opinion should prevail. Id. Spcro 
te valere, I hope that you are well. Id. 

Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an 
adjective, and sometimes upon a noun ; as. 
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Dignus amari, Worthy to be loved. Virg. Audax omnia perp^tl, Res- 
olute to endure eveiy thingf. Hor. 8oUtr$ ornftre, Skilful to adorn. Orid. 
Segnes ■olvSre nodum, Hor. Indo(?tlis peuperiem pati. Id. Jjenis reclu- 
dere. Id. See § 213, Rem. 4, (1.) Tempus est kujus Ubri fac«re finemf 
It is time to finish tms book. Nep. Jniit consilia regcM tolldre, He devised 
a plan to destroy the kings. Id. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncon- 
nected, esf>eciaUj in vehement interrogations or exclamations ; as, Mtne 
incepto desistj^re vtetamy nee posse ItalidTeucrSrum averUre reffem ? That I, 

vanquished, should desist nrom my undertaking, nor he able ? Virg. 

Me miUrum! te m ta$Uas terumnas propter me incidisse ! Cic. 

So, in the oraiio obliguA, the words signifying soui, saying, &c., are 
often omitted; as. Id fcuHle effici posse, sc. dizU. Nep. Quern signum 
dBXHmmfitgienabusf Curt. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive is sometimes omitted ; as, Ei vrovinciam Jfu- 
midiam popHlus jussit, sc. dari. Sail. In the compouna forms of the 
infinitive, esse and fuisse are commonly omitted ; as, Sed deed re tegdtos 
missHros dixiruntf sc. e^^e. Nep. 

^ 271. The infinitive without a subject is only used afler 
certain verbs, especially such as denote desire, ability, inten- 
tion, or endeavor ; as, 

CupiOy onto, volo, and its compounds; possum, fueo, nequeo, vaUo; 
coglto (to design), decemo (to determine), juro, conjUro, propCno, statuo, 
and constituo (to determine), stttdeo Tto intend) ; conor, pugno for eonor, 
tendo, contendo, tento, &c. ; to whicn may be added audeo, consueseo, 
insueseo, ceepiy debeo, deAno, desisto, disco, doeeo, dubflto, kapeo for possum 
or ddfeo, incivio, intermitto, nesdo, paro, parco, prcetermitto, recuso, scleo, 
vereor, and tne passives auiUor, cogor, creaor, dicor, existlmor,feror, negor, 
nurUior, perhibeor, putor, trader, and videor. 

The poets, also, use .the infinitive ailer fiige and parce for tioli, and 
sometimes after caveo, fugio, gaudeo, korrco, meiuo, memini, obliviseor, 
quaro, reformido, refugio, tempiro, timeo, and some others. It is also 
used, in a few instances, after verbis of motion, to denote a purpose ; as, 
Introiit videre, He came in to see. Ter. JVbn te franggre persiquor. Hor. 

Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjuncUon ; and with 
some of them, this is the regular construction; as, SerUentiam ne dicSret, 
recusavit, Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives in the above list may either be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, followed by the accusative with 
the infinitive. The former construction is more common, especially with 
videor. Thus we may say, Mater Pausania eo tempdre vixisse mcitur, 
or Dicitur eo tempdre matrem PausanuB vixisse ; The mother of Pausanias 

is said to have been Uving or, It is said that the mother of Pausanias 

was living Nep. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used afler a verb, 
only when it denotes an action or state of the subject of that 
verb. 

Sometimes, even when the subject remains the same, the infinitive 
takes a pronoun as its subject, especially afler cupio, volo, mcdo, cmor, and 
studeo ; as, Cupio me esse deTnentem. Cic. Omnis homines, qui sese stu- 
dent preestare ceteris animdUhus. Sail. 
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^ 272. The infinitive with the accusative depends on 
verbs and phrases which denote either the exercise of the 
senses or intellectual powers, or the communication of thought 
to others ; as, 

Videbat, id sine rege Persdrum non posse Jiiri; He saw that that could 
not be done without the aid of the king of the Persians. Nep. Credunt 
se neghgif They believe themselves to be neglected. Ter. EaU ez litiris 
eognosdre arbitror, I suppose that jou know those things b^ means of 
letters. Cic. Me in ejus potestdte dixi fare. Id. Affirmant milUum jacire 
animos. Liv. Stepe venit ad aures meaSf te istud nimis crebrd dicgre, satis 
te iibi vixisse. Cic. Earn pugnam ad Perusiam pugndtam {esse)y quidam 
auctdres sunt. Liv. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the 
object of the verb being bom in the accusative, the passive infinitive is 
substituted for the active, by which mean» the subject is put in the abla- 
tive, or the accusative with per; as, ffe fando modem auditum est, cro- 
codilum violdtum esse aJb ^gyptio ; instead of ^gyptium crocodllum vuh 
Idsse. Cic. 

Rkm. 2. Afler verbs of the above significations, the conjunction thatj in 
English, is not represented in Latin by a corresponding conjunction, as tU 
or fttdd followed by the indicative or subjunctive ; but, instead of tliat con- 
struction, the subject following that is put in the accusative, and its verb 
in the infinitive. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 
translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by 
the indicative or potential, according to its connection ; as, 

Te tud virtate frui cupimus; We wish you to enjoy, or that you mav 
enjoy.... Cic. Miror te £tdme nihil 8crib£re...that you do not write... Id. 
Audtirat non dp,tum iii Jilio ux6rem suo... .that she would not be given.... 
Ter. 

Hem. 4. As the present infinitive denotes unfinished action, and relates 
to the time of the verb on which it depends, it expresses unfinished ^ni^t 
action, and corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when with an accusa- 
tive it follows a past tense ; as, Dixit Ccesdrem facSre, He said that Coesar 
toas doing. Ctes. In Uke mannerthe perfect infinitive with an accusative 
after a past tense corresponds to the pluperfect indicative; as. Dixit 
CiBsdrem fecisse, He said mat CflBsar had done. 

Rem. 5. The present infinitive afler verbs of sense, is often 
equivalent to the present participle ; as, 

Surgfire mdet Itmam, He sees the moon (to rise) rising. Virg. Arma 
rutilare vident. Id. Videhis collucere faces. Id. JVec Zeph^ros audis 
spirare ? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing ? Id. Stepe hoc majdres 
natu dicfire atidivi. Cic. 

In the following example, the infinitive and present participle are used 
in the same construction : — Medium video discedSre caium palantes^ue 
polo Stellas, Virg. 

^ 273. When the particle thaty in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose^ object, or result, it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by ut, &c. (see 
^262) ; but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative 
with the infinitive. 
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242 SYNTAX. ^INFINITIVE MOOD. 

1. The subjunctive is commonly used afler verbs of endeav- 
oring, aiming, and accompliskif^. 

Such are fado, effidoy perfidOf studeo ; id, hoe or iUud ago ; opiram do, 
medttor, euro, in animum indaco, connUum capio, tutor, contendo, video (to 
take care), nihil anUmdus habeo qudm, &c.; tm, Eioquemtid perfidt, uL 
auxUio socidmm Laceasnnonii priTarentor. Nep. 

Facto with ut and the lubjunctiYe is al«o used as a periphrasis for the 
indicative ; as, IntUuM quidom feci, at L. Flanunium e sendtu ^ieirem, for 
invltu* ej€ci, Cic. 

Facio, when uied of a writer, in the sense of introduces or represents, 
is sometimes joined with a participle ; as, LdeUum et SdpiOneim faclmus 
admirantes. Cic. Effido, in the sense of proving, takes an infinitive , as, 
Dicoiarchus vuU effic£re anUvMS esse mortdles. Id. 

2. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to 
advise, to commission, to encourage, to command, and the like, 
when the purpose of the request, &»c., is to be expressed, usu- 
ally take afler them the subjunctive with ut or ne ; as, 

Te non hortor solitm sed etiam oro, ut totd mente in rempublicam incom- 
bas. Cic. Monet, ut suspidOnes vitet. Css. Vdlusino mandat, ut ad se 
reTcrtatur. Id. 

Mteniio, scribo, and even dico, are followed by the subiunctive, when 
they imply an injunction or intention that something should be done ; as, 
Hoc nunc non tU facias, sed ut te facire et fedsse gaudeas, scribo. Cic. 
Misit qui didret, ne discedSret Nep. 

Jvh^ commonly takes the accusative with the infinitive, but sometimes 
the subjunctive, especially when used absolutely, ot without the person 
being expressed to whom the command is ^iven ', as, Jubete istos exire 
foras. Ter. Sivejtibebat ut facfirem quid. Hor. 

3. In the oratio ohUqua, the construction of the accusative 
with the infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to 
denote possibility, liberty, or duty ; as, 

Virgitdus unum Ap. Claudium legum expertem esse aiebat : respicSrent 
tribunal homines casteUum omnium sceUrum. Liv. 

On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used, after a verb of 
asking, commanding, &c., the construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive ; as, Ordbat ne se ut parricidam Ub^riim 
aversai^ntur : sibi vitam jiZue *u4 caridrem fuisse si.... Liv. See § 266, 2, 
Rem. 1. 

4. Verbs which denote willingness, unwillingness, permission, 
and necessity, commonly take the accusative and infinitive, but 
sometimes the subjunctive. 

Such are volo, nolo, malo, opto, permitto, potior, sino, licet, oportet, and 
necesse est; as, Optavit ut in currumpatris tolleretur. Cic. QJuisAKtonio 
^Titiisii, vt partes fv^reii Id. 

An infinitive passive without a subject, is sometimes used MfiUti oportet ; 
as, Kon. oportuit relictos, sc. esse andUas. Ter. Ut ut erat, mansum tamen 
oportuit, sc. esse. Id. JYon putdhant 'de tali viro suspidontbus oportere 
judicari. Nep. 

Some other verbs which reffularly take the accusative with the infinitiv* 
after them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctive. 
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6. Afler verbs denoting joy or griefs surprise or wonder, either 
the accusative with the infinitive^ or qudd with the indicative or 
subjunctive, may follow. 

Such are gaudeo, detector f gratum est mihiy doleOjangor, indignoff miror; 
as, Angor aviXmo non armis egfire rempublTcam. Oic. Gaudeo tibi jucim- 
das meas esse litSras. Id. Gaudeo quod te interpellayi. Id. 

After doleoj gaudeo^ and other neuter verbs, the clause containing the 
accusative with the infinitive is not the object of the verb, but of some 
preposition understood, as propter , &c. See § 232, (2.) 

6. The particle that, in English, is represented in Latin by qudd, when a 
demonstrative pronoun, as hoc, iUud, istud, &c., precedes, or is to be sup- 
plied. In such case, gudd is followed by the indicative ; as, Ulud quoque 
nobis aecedit incoTnmdium, qu6d M. Junvus hoe tempOre abest. Cic. 

Qiiod, in the beginning of a sentence, in the sense of as to, especially in 
the epbtolary stvle, is followed by an indicative. See § 206, (14.) ^c<)<< 
(that) is generally explanatory, or denotes a cause ; nt (that), a purpose 
or result. 

Note. The construction of the infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it; as, Toium hoc philosoptiari dispVlcet. Cic. See § 205, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ; as, Cujus non dimicare fuU 
vincire. Vol. Maz. 

It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See § § 209, Rim. 3, 
(5,) and 229, Rem. 5. It may also be used after neuter verbs, like an ac- 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood; as, Te aocepisse meas 
liUras gaudeo. Ter. See § § 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

It is also used like a predicate-nominative ; as, Videre est perspicSre 
aliquid. Cic. See § 210. 

It may, like a genitive, limit the signification' of an adjective or noun. 
See § 270, Rem. 1. 

It may, like an accusative, depend on a preposition ; as, Prater plardre, 
Hor. See § 235. 

It is used also like an ablative : as, Audita regem m SieiUam tendSre. 
SaU. ' * ts 

It sometimes, also, denotes a purpose, like a participle in dus; as, Lon- 
earn donat habere viro, Virg. 



PARTICIPLES. 

<^274* 1. Participles are followed by the same cases 
as their verbs ; as, 

Q;uidamf po€ta nomindius; A certain one, called a poet. Cic. Catulo- 
rum ohlita leana, The lioness fereetful of her whelps. Virg. Faventes 
rebus Carthaginiensium, Favoring me interests of the Carthaginians. Liv. 
Tendens ad sidira palmas. Virg. Aecusdtus rei capitdlis. Cic. OmXna 
doctus. Stat. Casus abies visHra marinos. Id. CaritUri arbdre monies, 
Ovid. Farcendum est tenSris. Juv. Utendum est letate. Ovid. 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote 
respectively an action virhich is present, past, or future, in refer* 
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ence to the time of the verb with which thej are connected; 
as, 

Simvl hoc diceiu attoUk se. Virg. Turn ad Tkraseam in koriis aeentem 
missut est, Tac. Tumum fii|nenteiii hac terra vidibit. Id. Out missus ab 
ArgU It&lA msedirai urbe. Id. Lamia munire adUitdtis perfuuctus, petit 
praturam. Cic. Jtueas cum fide ptenas luam. Hor. Juvinis medtos mori- 
taruB in hostes irruU. Virg. Pentarus injidt sese in agmen. Id. lUatibi 
▼entara bella expediet. Id. 

Remark 1. The present participle sometimes denotes that ^hicfa is 
about to be done ; as, ItUercl'&sit hiems, et temUt AusUr euntes, .... as ^they 
were on the point <^ going. Virg. 

Rem. 2. The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose ; a», 
CuncHs nam leeti navlbu* ibantj orantes vcniamf et templum elamHre petf 
banty .... to sue for favor.... Id. 

Rem. 3. The ^rfect participle passive often denotes the result of a 
past action, and tbpa supplies the place of a present participle passive ; as, 
Kotus evdlatpiced tectus caligine .... covered vrith pitchy, darkness. Ovid. 

Rem. 4. HabeOf with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter- 
mination, A^rms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ; as, 
Clodii animum perspectum habeoj cognltum, judicatum ; for persperi. Do, 
rtddOy curOf and facto, are sometimes so construed with participles ; as, 
Missam iram/acietf for mittet. Ter. 

Rem. 5. The perfect passive participle is sometimes used to supply the 
place of a verbal noun in to or «5 ; as, JSnte Romam conditam. Before the 
Duilding of Rome. Cic. Post genus hominum natum. Id. Post sacra 
constitata. Id. 

Rem. 6. The future active participle often denotes inten- 
tion or purpose ; as, 

M Jotem Hamm^fnem ver^t consultarus de origins sud ; He goes to 
Jupiter Ammon, to consult lum about his origin. Just. 

Rem. 7. The participle in dus, also, denotes a purpose, when 
joined with verbs signifying to give, to deliver, to agree for, to 
have, to receive, to undertake, ^c. 

Such are do, trado, trihuo, attribuo, mando, mitto, conduco, loco, haheo, 
accipio, suscinio, relinquo, euro, deposco, rogo ; as, Testamentum tibi tradit 
legendum, He delivers his will to you to read. Hor. Atlribuit nos truci- 
dandos Cetkego. Cic. Quod utendum accepiris, reddUo. Id. 

Rem. 8. The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as. 

Is venerandus a nobis et colendus est. He should be worshipped and 
honored by us. Cic. Delenda est Carthago, Carthage must be oestroyed. 
Cato. HiBc speranda fuerunt. Virg. So with est used impersonally ; as, 
Vtrum pace nobis an beUo esset utendum. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has this signification ; as, Facta narrdbas dissimulanda tibi, Tbu were 
relating facts which you should have concealed. Ovid. A, L. Bruto pHn- 
Hpe kujus maaAmi conservandi geniris et nonania, Cic. 
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Rem. 9. The particaple in 4ie5, in ita oblique ca«e«y supplies the place 
of a p^sent participle of the passive yoicci to denote a continued or in- 
c<»nplete action. See '| 275, 11. 

For the dative of the agent a^r participles in dus^ see § 2^, III. 

3. Participles are often employed instead of conditional, ex- 
planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses ; as, 

CiaiOf ad focum sedenti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pohdys Sam- 
Mtes attuUrurU, Cic. Tridui mam progressi, rursua reverUrunty for, ciim 
progressi esgent, Css. Plura locutoros abire nosjussU, .... when we were 
going to say more. 

If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposi- 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257. 

Note. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thtxs, quum 
amavisset cannot be exchanged for a participle corresponding witn the 
English having hived. As the perfect participles of deponent verbs, how- 
ever, have an active signification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active j^articiple may also' be supplied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute. . See § 257, Rem. 5. 



GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 

^ 275. I. Gerunds are followed by the same cases as 
their verbs; as, 

Jiietus parendi sibi, Fear of obeying him. Sail. Parcendo victis. By 
sparing tne vanquished; Liv. EffHror studio patres vestros videndiy I am 
transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi consul&tum 
gratid. Sail. Venit ad vdpiendum pecunias. Varr. 

Remark 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter sin^ar of participles in dusj but it has the meaning of C^e active 
voice. It IS sometimes translated by the present participle with a ;>repo- 
sition, and sometimes by an infinitive active ; as, Consilium Lacedtemdnem 
occup«mdi; A design of occupying, or to occupy, Lacedsemon. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive 
sense ; as, Spes restituendi nulla eratj .... of heins restored. Nep. Atkenas 
erudiendi gratid missus, ...» for the purpose of being instructed. Just. 
Ante domandum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. As the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, after a preposi- 
tion, the accusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

II. Instead of the gerund of an active verb with its ob- - 
ject in the accusative, the participle in dm is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would havo 
beeny and the participle agreeing with it ; as, 

Consilia urbis delends (Cic.)^ for urbem delendi, Flans for destroying 
the city. Reparandarum classium caUsd (Suet.), for reparandi classes. 
Perpetiendo laburi idoneus. Colum. Ad defendendam Romam ofr oppug 
nandA Capuft duces Romdnos abstrahMre. Liv. 
21* 
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RxMARK 1. Tha«-«ame c<mstniction m corned with the future passire 
purtaciplet of utar,fniorffimgorf and potior, as theteTeiba were originally 
followed by iM accusative ; as, JEtas ad hme utenda tiisusa. Ter. Ju»- 
titut fruejMne oautd, Cic. In omm munim ftrngendo. Id. 

I^M. 2. When a participle is thus used for a serund, it is called a 
Mttundive, and is usually translated like a gerund. The ^rundive cannot 
%e substituted for the gerund, where ambiguity would arise from the gen- 
der not bein^ distinguisliable. It should not oe used when the object of 
the gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjectiye ; as, Allquid fadeMi rmtio 
(Cic), not aUoajut. jSrUm et vera ei falsa dijudicandi (Id.), not 9er(H rum 
dijwticandOrum, 

III. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, 
have been already «ven, amongother nouns, under the heads Geniiive^ Da- 
tive, Accusative, and AbLathoe, The following remarks specify in what con- 
nections they are used : — 

Remark 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may 
follow either nouns or adjectives ; as, 

Amor liabendi. Cic. Patriam apes videndi. Virg. J^am habet natHra, 
ut alidrum omnium rerum, sic vivendi modum. Cic. Barbdra consuetado 

honanum immolandOrum. Id Vrnandi stttdiosi. Cic. Certus eundi. 

Virg. Insuitus navigandi. C»s. Peritus civitcUis regenda. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns afVer which these eenitives most firequently occur are, 
amor, ars, causa, consilium, consuetCao, cupiditas, facuUas, gratia, locus, 
UcenUa, modus, occasio, otium, potestas, ^es, studium, tempus, venia, vis, 
voluntas. 

(2.) The adjectives which most frequently take after them these geni- 
tives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their contra- 
ries ; as, cupidus, studibisus, peritus, impeHtus, insuUus, cartas, rudis, &o. 
See § 213, Rem. 1, (3.) 

(3.) The genitive plural sometimes depends upon a gerund in di, instead 
of being joined with the gerundive ; as, Facultas agr6rum condonandi. Cic. 
J^ominairli istOrum erit copia. Plaut. In eastra venlrunt sui purgandi 
causA. 'jsba. This construction is most common with pronouns. 

(4.) The^rund in di, for the gerundive, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns of the sinffular number and feminine prender ; as, Q^oniam tui 
videndi est copia. Plaut. Ego ejus videndi cuplaus recti consiquor, Ter. 
In these examples, tui and t^us are feminine. 

(5) The gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are sometimes 
found in the genitive denoting a tendency, without anjr noun or adjective 
on which tliey can depend; as, R^'gium imperium initio conservande 
libertatis fulrai. Sail. Causa or ^atia may sometimes be supplied. In 
some other cases, the word on which the gerund in di depends is not ex- 
pressed : as, Maneat provinciatlbtis poteniiam suam tali modo ostentandi, 
sc. facultas. Tac. Cum hab€rem in animo navigandi, so. propoHtum, Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 
especially after adjectives signifying usefulness or Jitness^ and 
also after verbs, to denote a purpose ; as, 

Charta emporetica est inutilis scribendo. Plin. Capessendas rdpuJAXcm 
habiUs. Tac. Ut nee triumviri accipiundo, nM scrib<e referundo sufficirenL 
Liv. Locum oppldo condendo oapire. Id. 

a.) The vtrbs and phrases upon which this dative most frequently da* 
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pends nxeyftttdm; vnimtus sum; wvpendo, consUmo or insamo^ Umpits; 
apipom do, desum, swm (ugnifying to serve for, to be adtfiuUe to),fMiOf and 
t^Mfio. 

The dative aAer sum is uaualbr supposed to depend on an adjeetiTe un- 
derstood. See § 227, Rkm. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used after 
names of office ; as, DeeemtUri leglbus scriMndis. Liv. So, C^mUia ere- 
andis deoemvlris. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is more commonly expressed hj ad and the accnsativei 
than by the dative ; as, Peeus ad vescendum homiiObus apta, Cic. 

(4.) Instead of the gerund or gerundive after adjectives, the poets some- 
times use the infinitive, in imitation of the Greek construction ; as, Audax 
omnia perpSti, i. e. ad omnia perpttitnda. Hor. See § 270, JIkm. 1. 

Rem. 3. The accusative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions ad or inter, and sometimes ante, circa, or oh ; 
as, 

Ad p4!Bnitendum propirat, qui eitd judlcat. Pub. Syr. Inter bibendum, 
While drinking. Just Ad castra faeienda. Cic. Ob mbsolvendum. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, ab, de, e, ex, or tit ; or it is used without a 
preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner, means, or instru- 
ment; as, 

Aristotilem non deterruit a scribendo. Cic. Ex assentando. Ter. Jfon 
videor n,de£endendiB hominibus diseedire. Cic. Creseit eundo. Virg. ROn 
qwerunt mereatoris &ciendis. Cic. OraUOnem Lalinam legendis nostris 
ejicies plenidrem. Id. 

This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum ; as, Pro 
vapuUindo, Plant. Cum loquendo. Quinct. 



SUPINES. 

<^276. 1. Supines in urn are followed by the same 
cases as their verbs ; as^ 

JWm Qraiis sertltum matribus ibo, I shall n<ft go to serve Grecian 
matrons. Virg. Euryppbim eitdtum oracQla Pkabi mitttmus, We send 
£urypyius to consult the oracle of Apolla Id. 

II. Supines in um follow verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purpose of the motion ; as, 

Te id admonitum venio. Plant. Cubitum diseesAmus. Cic. Ire dejee- 
tum monumeiUa regis. Hor. So aftelr parUciples ; as, Pairiam dcfensum 
revocdtus, Nep. Speefatum iu2iiiw^. Hor. 

Remark 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not ex- 
press motion ; as. Do JUiam nuptum, Ter. Vos ultum injurias hortor. Sail. 

RxM. 2. The supine in um with eo often forms a periphrasis equiva- 
lent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the supine is 
formed ; as. JVe bonos amnes perdftum eant (Sail.), for perdaiU, Ereptwn 
sunt (Id.), for eripiunt. Ultum ivit (Tac.), for ultus est 
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llxM. 3. The lupiiM) in um most frequently ocean with the infiniti?e 
irif with which it fonni the fhture infinitive paMive ; a«, Brutmn Tisum 
in a me jmto, Cic. In this construction the accuiatiye properly depends 
upon the supine, and iri is used impersonally; thus, << I suppose (&it it 
is going by me), t. e. that I am going to see Brutus/* 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in um after a verb of motion, a gerund 
or gerundive in the accusative with ad^ or in the genitive with causA or 
^a<id, also the subjunctive with vt or qui^ and a present or future partici- 

Sle active, may be used to express a purpose. For the gerund and gerun- 
ive, see § 275; for the subjunctive with ut, § 262,— wiUi qui, § 264 ; and 
for participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is sometimes used by the poets, instead of the 
supine, to express a purpose. See § 271. 

III. The supine in u is used to Umit the meaning of 
adjectives signifying wonderful^ agreeable^ easy or difficult, 
worthy or unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others ; 
as, 

Mirame dictu ! Wonderful to tell, or to be told 1 Virg. Jueundum cog- 
miu atque auditu, Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Resfactujfactits, 
A thiiur easy to be done. Ter. Locus udXtu digues. Sail. Turpia 
dietu. Cic. Opamum facta. Id. 

Remark 1. The principal adjectives after which the supine in u occurs, 
are afaHUs, arduus, asper, bonus, dignus,indisnus,faalis,diffidiUsyftBdu8, 
grams, lumestus, horrendus, ineredibius, jucundus, imucundus, memoralfiUsy 
pulcher, rarus, turpis, and uttHs, 

Rem. 2. The supine in u is used also after the nouns yiw, 
nefas, and opus ; as, 

Hoe fas est dictu. Cic. J^efas dictu. Ovid. Dictu opus est. Ter. 
^ Rem. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated by a passive form. 
It 18 placed under the passive voice. In many cases, however, it may 
wiUi equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
•iffer m its nature from other verbal nouns in us, of the fourth declension. 
In the exoressions, Obsondtu redeo (Plaut.), CuMtu surgat (Cato), ob- 
sonatu imd ciOfttu, though following verbs, are by some considered as 
gupines, by otl^rs as nouns depending on a preposition understood. 

The supine in M, eyen when it foflows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. » & > 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in u, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noim in the ablative, and sometimes m the 
dative or accusative, may be usedj as, Ardua imUdtu, cetiriim cognosci 
uiUta. VaJ Max. Illud autem fadlle ad credendum est. Cic. Opus pro- 
scnptione dtgnum. Plin. Jiqua potui jucunda. Id. FacUior ad inteUec- 
tum atque imitatidnem. Quinct. 

The fonirtruction with ad and the gerund, or with sum and the infini- 
tive, IS used by the best writers after ^Scl/w, digidllis, and jucundus. The 
^e S^T*^ <^o»«*ruction of dignus is with qui and tlie subjunctive. 
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ADVERBS. 

^ 277. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbs 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

BefU moTUSf Tou ftdvise well. Ter. FortissiTiU urgetUeSy Most rigoi 
ously pressinir on. Plin. MaU narrando. Ter. Langi dusiviiUs. Cio. 
Valid bend. Id. 

Remark 1. Adverbs sometimes, also, modify nouns; as, 
Homirtis planh ordtor, Cio. Admddum pudia, Liv. Jfihil admOdum. 
Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adverbs may also modify adjective pronouns, and 
prepositions ; as, 

Pland noster. Cic. Pauld ultra eum locum, Cibs. 

Rkm. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation ; as, 

J^onparere noluit. He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Haud iptdra 
malif Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Nee verd non omni svppUdo digm. Cic. 
Hand mhil est, It is ■omething. T^. So, -nonmdU, Bome ; nonMMhquum^ 
sometimes. 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, and also when the predi- 
cate contains two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

JVemo -non videt, Every one sees. Cic. So, if both the mnteoedent and 
the predicate of a relative clause are negative, the proposition is affirmA- 
tive ; as, J>temo est, qui nesdat ; JE^very iKMiy knows. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Two negatives, however, though connected as above speci- 
fied, sometimes strengthen the negation ; as, Neque ilU haud okjieut vuhL 
Plant. Jura U non nocUHrum htnnim nemlni. Id. Especially are neque^ 
necy and sometunes ntnif thus used after a negative, instead or mU orvel; 
as, Non ine earminibua vincety nee Orpheus , nee Linus. Virg. Nemlnem, 
non rty non verboy non vuUu denique offendi. Cic. Nullius ret neque prtts^ 
neque manceps foetus est. Nep. 

Rem. 6. Non is sometimes omitted afler non tnodd or nom 
soliim, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem ; as, 

Mihi non modd irasdy sed ne doUre ^dem impane lieety .... not only not 
to be angry, but.... Cic. Cum senatui non solum juodre rempubHcamy sed 
ne lugere quidem liciret. Id. 

J{on is also rarely omitted after non modd when followed bv sed or veriim 
with etiam ; as, Qta non modd eafutHra timet, veriim etiamjert, sustkutque 
prasenHa; Who not only does not fear.... Cic. 

Rem. 7. Fadilty in the sense of undonbtedlyy clearly y is joined to super- 
latives, and words of similar import ; as, Vir unus totius GrttcuB fiicile 
doctisslmus. Cio. Homo regionis illius virtllte facile princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con- 
taining an antecedent and a relative, both of which would be 
in an oblique case. 
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When thuf resolved, the antecedent will be found to modi^ lome word 
in its own clause, and the relative to serve both as a connective for a sub- 
sequent clause, and a modifier of some word contained in it. Hence, 
such adverb serves the threefold purpose of a connective and a double 
modifier; as, 

Ed postquam Otsar pervinU, obHdes poposeU ; Afler Ciesar came thither^ 
he demanded hostages (Caes.) , i. e. Obtldes paposcU post id tempus, in quo 
ed p&rviTtit; He demanded hostages after the time at which he came thither; 
where post id tempus modifies poposcit, and in quo serves as a connectivOi 
and also modifies pervinii. 

Frequently, for greater precision, an additional adverb is introduced, 
which, in the resolution of the phrase, stands in, and sometimes supphes, 
the antecedent clause ; as, E6 postquam pervenit^ tum obHdes poposcU, .... 
then he demanded hostages ; i. e. Obsldes poposcU tempdre, post td tempus 
in quo ed pervinit; He demanded hosta^ at a time subsequent to the tmie 
at which ne came thither. So, Cikm venit calamitaSf tum detrimemtMm aeeip* 
\twr (Cic), i. e. Detrimentum eo tempdre acdpUuTf in quo venit calamUas, 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 278. Copulative and disjunctiye conjunctions, and 
some others, connect words which are in the same con- 
itruction. 

Words are in the same construction, when they stand in the same rela- 
tion to some oUier word or words in the sentence. Hence conjunctkms 
connectthe same cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, the same moods 
of verbs, and adverbs and prepositions relating to the same word ; as, 

Pulvis et umbra sumuSf We are dust and shade. Hor. Si tu et TuUia 
miUtiSf effo e< 'Cicero vaUmus, Cic. AffgSre jacto turrtbus^ue constitHiis, 
Cies. Ciarus et honoratus vir. An illustrious and honorable man. Id. 
Qesar Remos cohortatus, Uberaliterque oratidne prosecatus. Ces. PcUer 
tuuSf quern colui et dilexi. Cic. Cum triumphum eg^ris, censorque tiiSris, 
et obiSris legdtus. Id. Ciim ad oppldum accessisset, castrdque iti ponfiret 
CflBS. Ades oftlmo, et omitte timOrem. Cic. Ea videre ac perspicSre 
wotestis. Id. Gravlter et copidse dizisse diatur. Id. Cum fratre an sine. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the copulative conjunctions oc, atque^ 
et, etiamf ^us, nee, neque, the disjunctives aut, seu^ sive, ve, vd, neve, neii, 
and also ^udm, praterquam. nist, an, nempe, quamvis, nedum, sed, autem, 
veritm. and, in general, such as, when used to connect clauses, do not im- 
ply a aependence of the following upon the preceding clause. To these 
may be added the adverbs of likeness, ceu, tanquam, quasi, utf &o. ; as, 
Jfec census, nee darum nomen avOrum, sed probltas magnos in^eniumque 
fadt, Ovid. PhUos&phi negant quenquam virum bonum esse, nisi sapien- 
tern. Cic. Gloria virtntem tanquam umbra sequitur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, 
though in the same construction; as, Mea et reipubltciB iniirest. Cic. 
rSee § 219.) Sive es Rome, sive in Epiro. Id. (See § § 221 and 254.) In 
jiettii deseaidat judlds aures, et patris et nostras. Hor. See § 211 , Rem. 3. 

Rbm. 3. The above conjunctions connect not only single 
wordsy but clauses whose construction is the same ; that is. 
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whose subjects are in the same case, and their verbs in the 
same mood ; as, 

ConMunt ventijfugiuntque nubes; The winds subaide, and the clouds 
disperse. Hor. Locum, quern ei'non coquU sol, et tangit ros, Vaxr. LmM 
decern per dies facU suntf neque res uUa pratermissa est. Cic. VideSf id 
aUd stet nive caruttdum Soracte, neejam sustineant anus silvie laJborardes^ 
ffdHfue flumlna constitSrint aeiUo, Hor. hUeUigUU et anlmum eiprasto 
fuisse, nee consilium defuisse. Cio. 

Rem. 4. As the subjunctive is often used for the imperative, they may 
be connected by the above conjimctions ; as, Disce nee mvideas. Pers. 

Rem. 5. The indicative and subjunctive may also be thus connected, if 
the clause of the latter is not dependent; as, Jfec satis scio, nee, si sciam, 
dicire auslm. Liy. 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is often omitted ; as, Cui RonuB domus, uxor, 
Ubiri, procurator esset. Cic. Q^iB vitia sunt non senectutisy sed inertis^ 
igndvtBf somniciddscB senectutis. Id. ^init, excessit, evdsit, erUpit. Id. 

Rem. 7 Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are oft^n used, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly ; as, Et pecumapersuddet, et gratiaj et attctoHtas 
dicentiSf et dignitaSf et postremd aspectus. Quinct. Hoc et turpe, nee 
tamen tutum, Cic. Ne<^ue nata esty et atema est. Id. £t tibi et mihi 
voluptdtifore. Id. Res ipsa aut invU&bit aut dehortabitur. Id. 

In like manner nunc....nuncy simul....slmidf partim.i..partim, qu&.,..qud, 

turn tumf ciim...^um, are used before words or clauses. Turn. ...turn not 

only signify both and, but also at one time at another time. Ciim 

turn generally give a greater emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is often increased by the addition of verd, certk, prcecipul, imprimis, 
maxima, &c. ; as, Luxuria, chm omni <Etati turpis, turn mazlme senectnti 
foRdissima est. Cic. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, sive 
or seu, rather than atU or vel, is employed ; as, Mars sive Mavors. 

Rem. 9. .^c and atqtie sig^nif^ as and than after adjectives and adverbs 

denotlnfi^ similarity or dissimilarity ; as, Similiter./^i«ac si me roges, as 

if you should ask me. Cic. Me eoUt ssmak atque patrSnum suumy...us much 
as.... Id. Si aliter scribo ac sentio, If 1 write otherwise than 1 think. Id. 
tUi sunt aliQ ingenio atque tu. Plant. 



ARRANGEMENT. 

I. OF WORDS. 

^ 279* 1. In English, after connectives, are placed, first, the subject, 
and the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its modifiers ; 
then the ot^ect of the verb ; and last, prepositions, and the words depend- 
ing upon them. This is called the logical or jiatural order. 

2. In a Latin sentence, after connectives, are placed, 
first, the sviject and its modifiers ; then the oblique cases, 
and other words which depend upon or modify the verb • 
and last of all, the verb. 
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Thk urranfQineiit, howeTeri though oommon, is by no meant invmriabley 
■inoe it ii a general rule, that Uu moH tmphatU word in a sentence is to be 
ploicedfirst, 

3. Connectiyes generally stand at the beginning of a clause. 
The following oonneotiTea maj atand either in the first or aecond place, 

and aometimea in the third ; equ ide mj ergOf etimm, ettam. ideOf igUttr, itA- 
que, licet, nmnfuef quim, qutmqumm, qti^e, fuemimmy smltem, sed, tamen^ 
tfl, vtp6Uf and some others. 

JhUem, eiitm, and werb (but), commonly occupy the second place, some- 
times the third ; as, iUe enim reiooedtus resistive eapit, Ccs. Efo Yard 
velUmy affuisses, Cic. The enclitics que, ne, ve, are usually subjomed to 
the first word in a clause. 

Q^idem and quoque are subjoined to the emphatic word in a clause ; as, 
Verba iUe reus trot, re quidem verb Opvianicus, Cic. Me sciUeet nuuamd, 
sed pro&nU ilium qvtoque fefdUssem. Id. 

In negative sentences, ne precedes, and quidem follows, the emphatic 
word ; as, Ne a<2 CatOnem quiaem provocdbo. Cic. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or distinguished from, the other, they must stand together ; as, Hom- 
ines hominiDUs maximd utiles esse possunt. Cic. Equites alii alid dUapsi 
sunt. Liv. 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other ; as, Dum 
taccnt, clamant. Cic. Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Id. 

6. Inquam and usually aio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of 
the words quoted ; as, " JVbn ndsti quid pater^'' inquit, " Ckrysippus didat" 
Hor. " Qiuidf** aio, " tua crimlna prodis 7 " Ovid. 

7. Adjectives are commonly placed after ^ir nouns, especially when any 
thing is dependent on them. When a noun is limited by another noun, 
as well as by an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both ; as, UUa 
officii prtecepta. Cic. Tuum er^ oignitatem meam studium. Id. 

Demonstratives, and the adjectives primus^ medzuSf &c. (see § 205, 
Rem. 17), usually precede their nouns } as, Ea res, Ctes. His ipsis ver- 
bis. Cic. Media nax. Ces. Rehqua JEgyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they 
are connected ; as, Vir clarisslmus. Cic. Vis tempestdtis. Caes. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which ezplai^is or defines 
the other is generally put last ; as, Marcus TuUius consul. Sail. Opes 
irritamenta m^rum. Ovid. 

In the ammgeroent of names of persons, the prandmen stands first, 
next the nomen, third the cognomen^ and last the agndmen; as, PubUus 
Cmrnelius Scipio ^fricdnus. The pranomen is usually denoted by a 
letter. 

' 10. Oblique cases precede the words upon which they de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions ; as, 

PopOli Romdni laus est, Cic. Laudis emidif pecunin Uberdles. Sail. 
Cunctb esto benignuSf nulli blandus, paucis famHidriSf omnibus eeqmu. 

Sen. Monumsntum mte perennius, Hor. Hanc tibi dono do. Ter. -jSd 

meridiem speetans. Cic. Extra peridbhim. Id. 



Genitives depending t^n neuter adjectives are commonly placed last; 
.as, Incertafortunte, Liv. J^ec tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris inest, Ovid. 

ition, is modified by c 
stands before the woni 
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When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by other 
words which precede it, the preposition usually stands before the words by 
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which the noun is modified ; as, AprimA luce ad sextant horam. Liv. Jd 
privdtum dolOremfuit luctudtum. die. Ad anlmi mei ItBtitiam. Id. 

Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its noun and an 
adjective, or a genitive bv wnicn the noon is modified ; as, ffidlA in r«. 
Cic. JusHs de eausis. Id. Suos inter aqucUes. Id. 

Per. in adjurations, is often separated by other words ; as, Per ego te deoe 
oro. Ter. 

Tenus and versus follow their cases, and sometimes other prepositions, 
especially when joined with relative pronouns. 

IL Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; as, 

Jugurika, vJbi eos Afficd. decessisse ratus est, nequeyropter loci natHram 
Cirlam armis expu^nare possit, mcenia drcumdat. Sail. Servlre magis 
quhm imperSre parati estis. Id. 

12.^ A word which has the same relation to several words, either pre- 
cedes or follows them all ; as, Vir gravis et sapiens. Cic. Clarus et hono' 
ratus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed after their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; as, 

Qmi 5im, ex eo, quern ad te misi, cognosces. Sail. Litems ad te misifper 
quas gratias tibi egi. Cic. 

14. Quisque is generally placed after se, suusy qui, ordinals and superla- 
tives ; as, Suos quisque debet tueri. Cic. Satis superque est sibi sudrum 
cuique rerum cura. Id. SeveHtas animadversionis inflmo cuiqne gratis- 
slma. Id. Quisque very rarely begins a proposition. 

15. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 
qualifies; but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, 
the latter commonly follows the adverb ; as, Mal6 parta maid dHahuntur, 
Cic. Jdhil tam aspSrum neque tam difficUe esse, quod non cupidissimd 

facturi essent. Sail. Imperium faclld iis artfbus retinetur, quibus initi& 

partum est. Id., Sed maximd adolescentium famiiiaritdtes uppeUibai. |d. 
J^fon tam in bfilUs et in prediisj qukm in promissis etjide firmidrem. Cic. 

In some plirases, custom has establisned a certain order, which must be 
observed and imitated ; as, J\Ce quid respubVlca detrimenti capiat. Cic. 

IG. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very numerous. These 
may arise irom a regard to the narmony of the sentence, from poetic 
license, or from the following rule, which sometimes modifies nearly all 
the preceding : — 

TJie emphatic word is placed before the word or words coik 
iiected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl 
and spondee; as. Esse videtur; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided ; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
should not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of long words or long measures, — of short words or 
short measures^ — of words beginning alike or ending alike, — should be 
avoided. 

22 
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II. OF CLAUSES. 



^ 280* A compound sentenoe, in wluch the leading clause it 
divided by the insertion of one or more subordinate clauses, is called a 
ptriod. 

1. In a regular period, the leading verb is placed at the end, 
and the subordinate clauses between the parts of the leading 
clause ; as, 

Pausanias, rum semianimis de tetaplo ddtut eMset, confestim animam 
efflftvit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple but just 
alive, immediately expired. Nep. Ego, si ab imprdbis et peraltis civibujs 
renipmhllcam teniri vidirem, sicut et mns temporlbus scimuSf et nonnullis 
aliis aecidisse aeeepimuSf non mod6 pnemiis, ova ajmd me fmnlmtmi valent, 
sed ne pericQlis quidem compulsus ulHs, quums tamen moventur etiAmfar- 
tissifni virif ad eOnmi causam me adjung^rem. Cic. 

2. If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub- 
iect, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formed 
mto a period ; as, Antigonus, quum adversiis Seleucum Lysimadiumque 
dimicdretf in prcslio occisus est. Nep. 

So, also, when tlie word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause is the subiect of the dependent clause ; as, Manlio, qitum dictdtor 
fuissety Marcus Pomponius tribonus piebia diem dixit. Cic. 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb b^ dependent words or clauses, they are often placed together at the 
beginning or end of tlie sentence ; as, Latie (sunt) deinde leges, rum soliim 
qtuB regid suspicidne eongiUem absolvirentf sed qtue adeo in cantrarium 
vertirentf ut populdrem etiamjaciretit. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also often otherwise varied, from 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting with the 
verb of the last dependent clause. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the 
latter should be finished before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a cause, a condition^ a timey or a comparison, usu- 
ally precede the clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, ratlier than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

^281. The analysis of a proposition, or of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analyzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical subiect 
and predicate. See §§ 200, S»l, 202. ^ 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distinguislied as simple or compound 
See §201, 1, n. '^ 

When the grammatical subject is determined, the words which modify 
or limit it should next be specified, and then the words which modify 
them and so on, until the logical subject is exhausted. See § 201, III 
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In analyzing the logical predicate, the grammatical predicate should 
first be mentioned, then the words which modify or limit it, and their 
modifiers, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

in analyzing a proposiliorif the rules for the agreement and depen 'ence 
of words should be given, and likewise their various inilections. 

The analysis of a compound sentence requires, first, its resolution into 'la 
several component propositions ; and, secondly, tlieir analysis in the man 
ner before mentioned. See § ^3. 

{n resolving a sentence into its com{M)nent clauses, the participial con- 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See § 203, 5. 

When the compound sentence is resolved, the connection of the clauses 
should be pointed out, and whether they are dependent or independent. 
See § 203, 2. In either case, the connective words, if any, should be 
mentioned, and the connection, if any exists, with the preceding sentence. 
See § 203, 4. When clauses' are dependent, the relation in which they 
stand should be explained, tlie character of the connectives stated, and the 
rules for tlie moods of the verbs given. See § § 2G2--2G6 and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compound 
sentences : — 

1. Sa^vius vent is ag^itdtur ingens pinus, The great piue is 
more violently shaken by the winds. Ilor. 

in^ens pinus is the logical subject ; s^eeiiis ventis agUdtur is the logietl 
predicate. 

The grammatical subject is ]^inus : this is modified by interns* 

The grammatical predicate is agitdlur : this is modined by stetiiiM^ and 
ventis." 

Pinus is a common noun,<' of the second and fourth declension,* femi* 
nine gender/ and nominative case.' 

fngens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one termination,^ 
in the nominative case, feminine gender, agreeing with piwis.* 

Agitdtur is an active * frequentative ' verb, of tne first conj. from a^U9^ 
derived from ago [Name its principal parts], formed from the 1st root, 
[Give the formations of that root.] It is in the passive voice, indicative 
mood, present tense, singular number, third person, agreeing with /Mfutt* 

Sawiiis is an adverb, in the comparative decree, from s<ev6 or #«irtler," 
derived from the adjective sckous^ modifying the verb agUdtur.^ 

Ventis is a common noun, of tlie second declension,* masculine gen- 
der,** in the plural number, ablative case.' 

2. MithriddteSf dudrum et viginti gentium rex, totldem tin- 
guis jura dixit; Mtthridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro- 
nounced judicial decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subject is Mithriddtes dudrum et viginti gentium rez. 

The logical predicate is totldem linjpiiijura dixit. 

The grammatical subject is MithrQdtes : this is modified by rex.* Ret 
18 limited by gentium^ which is itself limited by dudrum and viginti.* 
Et connects dudrum and viginti.*' 

• $201,111.3. /$29,2. M187, II. 1. »438. *&20I,1II.3 
fr&202,lll.3. f $201, IV. 3., «»$209. •■J46. & Rem. I 
•4202,111.2. ^{111. «Jl94. •$247. •$278. 
*$26. '$205. •$192, II. <$201, III. 1. 

• iy9. »$ 141,1. P$277 -$201, III. 2 
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The grammatica] oredicate is dixU, which is limited by jura* and /m- 
gmSf* and the latter by UOidem, 

MUkriddUs i»a proper noun,^ of the third declension,* masculine gen- 
der.' and nominatiye case. 

Rex is a common noun, 3d dec./ maso. gen.,' in apposition with MUkri- 
idUs/ 

Otntium is a com. noun., 3d dec.,' fem. gen.,* in the genitive plural,* 
limiting rex.* 

Dudrum is a numeral adj., of the cardinal' kind, in the genitive case, 
fem. ^n., agreeing with gentium.'* 

Etian. copulative conjunction." 

VigmH is a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable,' limiting gentium.^ 

Dixit is an active verb,* of the third conjugation,' from dieo [Give the 
principal parts],' formed from the second root [Give the formations of that 
root], m the act. voice., ind. mood, perf. indefinite tense,** sing, num., dd 
pers;, agreeing with Mithriddtes,' 

Juray a -com. noun, 3d dec.,< i^eut. gen.,^ plur. num., ace. case, the ob- 
ject of dixit.* 

LinguiSf acom. noun, Ist dec, fem. gen.,* plural num., ablative case.* 

Totldemj an adj., indeclinable ,* in the plural number, limiting Unguis. 

8. Romana pubes, seddto tandem pavore, postquam ex tain, 
turlndo die serina et tranquilla lux rcdiit, ubi vacuam sedem 
regiam vidit, etsi satis credebat pairibus, qui proxtmi stetirant, 
sublimem raptum procelld ; tanien, velut orbitatis metu icta, 
moestum aliquamdiu silentium obtinuit. Li v. 

The preceding compound sentence constitutes a period,* and it may be 
resolved into the following Causes : — 

1. Rom&na pubes tamen^ velut orbitatis metu icta, vicestum aligtiamdiu 
silentium obtinuilj —which is the leading clause.'^'* 

2. seddto tandem pavdre, 

3. postquam ex tarn turbUdo die serina et tranquilla lux redik, 

4. li^t vidity 

6. vacuam {esse) sedem regiam, 

6. etsi sails credebat patrwus^ 

7. qui vrozl7?it stetirantf 

8. sublimem raptum procelld. 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates are printed in Itdics. 

The grammatical subject of the leading clause is ptUfeSf which is limited 
by Bomdna and icta. Icta is modified by velut and metUf which last is limit- 
ed by orbitdtis. The grammatical predicate of that clause is obtinuit ' this 
is limited by aliquAmMu and silentium, which is itself limited by mcRstwn. 

Pubes, a collective noun," 3d dec.,** fem. gen.,''' sing, num., nom. case. 

Romdna, a patrial** adj., of the 1st and 2d dec.// fem. gen., sing. num. 
nom. case, agreeing with pubes." 

Tamenf an adversative conjunction,** relating to s£m in the 6th clause, 
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and denoting that the predicate of tills clause is true, notwithstanding th« 
concession made in that clause. 

Velutf an adverb, modifying icta,* 

Ictaj a perf. part, pass., from the active verb ieo, 3d coi^> [Principal parti 
in both voices], fern, gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreeing with pubeg* 

MetUy an abstract noun,*' 4th dec.,' masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case/ 
^ OrbitdtiSf an abstract << noun, derived from orbuSf 3d dec.,' fem. gen.,* 
sing' num., gen. case, limiting metu,* 

Obtinvitj an active verb of the 2d conj.,* from ohtiruoy comiraunded of 
prep, ob and teneo^ fGive the principal parts, and the formations of the 
second root],"* in tne active voice, ind. mood., pej^l indef. tense, sing, 
num., 3d person, agreeing with pubes* 

AUquamdiUf an adverb, compounded of atlquis and diu* and limiting 
obtinuit,^ 

Sileniiumf a com. noun, 2d dec, neut. gen.,' sing, num., ace. case, the 
object ofobtinuU*^ 

Messturnj an adj., 1st and 2d dec, neut. gen., sing num., ace case, 
agreeing with silentium.* 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to quum pavar tandem, seddtus 
ejMet.' 

PavOre, an abstract * verbal ** noun, from vaveo, 3d dec.,* fnasc. gen.,* 
Bing. num., abl. case, absolute with sedotor 

SeddtOf a perf. part, pass., from the act. verb sedOf of the 1st conj.," 
[Principal parts in both voices], masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case,' agree- 
ing with pavOre.^* 

randenif an adverb of time, modifying sed&toM 

Vost^uam, an adverb of time, compounded of post and quarrif modifying 
obtinvit and rediit, and serving to connect the first and third clauses.*^ 

I'he grammatical subject of the 3d clause is IvXj which is limited b^ 
serena and tranquUla. The grammatical predicate is rediitf which is modi- 
fied by postquam and die. IHe is modified by turbidOf which is itself modi- 
fied by toTO. 

LuZf a com. noun, 3d dec.** fem. gen.," sing, num., nom. case. 

Herinaf on adj., 1st and 2d dec, fem. gen., sing, num., nom. case, agree- 
ing with lux,' 

EUf a copulative conjunction, connecting ser€na and tranquiUa/f 

TVanquiUa, like seriTUi. 

Rediity a neuter verb, from redeoy compounded of insep. prep, red " and 
eo ** [Prin. parts], ind. mood., peif. indef. tense, sing, num., 3d person, 
agreeing with luzM 

DiCf a com. noun, 5th dec,** masc gen., sing, num., abl. case after 
prep. exM 

TurbldOf an adj. agreeing with die, Tam^ an adverb, modifying ftir- 

Ubiy an adverb of time, and, like postquam^ a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects the fourth clause to the first, and limits the 
predicates ffidxt and obtxnuit,** 



211. 

149. 

139,2. 

167. 

209. 

193,6. 

277. 

46. 

28» 



•■$229. 

'$205. 

< 6257, RsM. 1. 

« < , 102, 1. 

• < 70. 

• 68. 
*4257. 
»Jl19. 
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The fubject of the 4th clauM is the same u that of the first, with which 
it is connected ; it is therefore omitted.* 

The grammatical predicate of the 4th claose is vidii : this is limited bj 
its object, which is the 5th clause.* 

ViiU, an act verb, 2d conj. [Principal parts and formation], act. roice, 
ind. mood, perf. indef. tense, smg. num., 3d pers., a^preeiug with pubes 
understood.* 

The 5th clause has no connective. Its grammatical subject is sedem, 
which is limited by regiam. Its grammati^ predicate is {eg*e) vacuam, 
the former being understood.' 

Sedenif a com. noun, 3d. dec, fern, sen., sing, num., ace. case.* 

Regiam f a possessive adj., derived from rex, agreeing with gedem, 

Vacuam^ an adj., agreeing with sedtim. 

The 6th clause is connected to the leading clause by the concessive/ 
conjunction etsi^ to which the adversative ' tamen corresponds in the first 
clause^ 

Its subject is the same as that of the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate is credihat, which is limited by $aU» and 
fotribua. 

Credibatf a neut verb,* 3d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of 1st 
root], act voice, ind. mood, imperf. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing 
with jmbes understood. 

Satis f an adverb of degree' modifjdng credibat.^ 

Patribus, a com. noun, 3d dec./ masc. ffen.," ^lur. num., dat. case, 
depending upon eredibat* and modified by ue relative clause following.* 

The 7th clause, which is connected by ^ta' to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to show the situation of those senators at the time of the removal 
of Romulus. 

Qui is its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,* masc. gen., 



' in its 2d root • [Principal 
_,, __ ,_ . mood, plup. tense, 3d pers. 

plur., agreeing with, qui.* 

PrtnAmij an adj. or the superlative degree* [Compare it], Ist and 2d dec, 
masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agnreeing with qui^ and also modifying 
stetirant,* 

The 8th clause has no connective. It depends on the yeth credebat. 
Its subject is eum, i. e. Romidum understood. Its grammatical predicate 
is raptum (esse) which is modified by subtlmem aLadproceUd, 

Ravtum (jisse)^ on act verb, 3d conj.* [Principal parts in both voices, 
and formations of 3d root in the passive], pass, voice, infin. mood, pert 
tense with the meaning of plup., depending on cred^bat,^ 

Subllmem, an adj. oT 3d dec. and two terminations,' masc. gen., sing, 
num., ace. case, agreeing with Rom'iilum understood,^ and also mooifying 
raptum esse,^ 

Procelldf a com. noun, 1st dec.,' fem. gen., sing, num., abl. case.** 

J209, Rem. 2,(1.) f&198,*4. "•$28. •■$206. -fifTt. 

5 229, Rem. 6. * $ 142. ««223. •$165. • S 109. 

^209. i $191,Rbm.5. •$201,in.4.( $126,1. y $206. 

J270,Rei|.», »J277. j»$203,4. «$ 205, Rem. Id, «J4l. 

J2S9. I J 71. f$136. •$159. -jai?. 
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^282. Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables, 
and the laws of versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. * 

2. A syllable is either long, short, or common. 

A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing a short one ; as, dmdrS. 

A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short ; as the middle syllable of tenebra. 

3. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 
— ^natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- 
dental, when it depends on its position. 

Thus the « in rifisto is short by nature ; whUe in r€tCUi it is long bj 
accident, being foUowcd by two consonants. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
tablished rules, or, in cases not included in the rules, by the 
authority of the poets. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables. 

GENERAL RULES. 

^ 283. I. A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thongs is short ; as, mem, patrue. Thus, 

Consdla mens recti fame mendadia ridet. Ovid. 
Ipse etiam eximia laudis succensus ambre. Virg. 

So also when h comes between the vowels, since h is ac- 
counted only a breathing ; as, nihil. See § 2. Thus, 
0e nihUo fOkU, in tOhUvm nil posse reverti. Pers, 
Exc. 1. Fio has the t long, when not followed by er; as, 
fiunt,fieham. Thus, 

Omnia jam /^en^y/t^ri quss posse negtbam. Ovid. 
It is sometimes found long even before er; as, fiira (Ter.), JUri 
(Plant.) 
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Exc. 2. E 18 long before t in the termination of the geni- 
tive and dative of the fifth declension ; bb^ faciei. Thus, 
Non radii ■olii, neque lucYda tela diii. Luer. 
But it ii ihort in spit, and both long and ahort in rei ukdJideL 

Exc. 3. il is long in the penult of old genitives in di of 
the first declension ; as, auldi, pictdi. 

8o alto are a and e in proper names in «fii« or «€«•; aa, Cifii*, Fow- 
petus. Thai, 

JEthereum lenaum, atqae aurdt simplfcia ignem. Virg. 
Aocipe, Pomp€t^ deduotum carmen ab Ulo. (hrid. 

Exc. 4. / is common in genitives in %u$ ; as, un\us^ iUhts. 
Thus, 

lUius et niUdo stillent onguenta eapillo. TikuU, 

lUitu puro deatillent tem^ra nardo. Id. 
But in alterius it is always sliort ; in alius always long. 

Exc. 5. The first vowel of iheu is long ; that of Diana, lo, 
and ohe^ is common. 

Exc. 6. In many Chreek words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, 

deVf AdiAta^ Achtiona, (ffa, eos, LOertes, and other words compounded 
with iaos. 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with et before a vowel, and in 
Latin with e or t, have the « or i long ; as, JEtUas, Alexandria, Ca^siopea, 
Clio, Darius, eUgia, GalaUa, Media, Mausoleum, Penelopia, JTuUla. 

Hence, most adjectives in eus, formed from Greek proper names, have 
the e long ; as, Cytkerius, Pelopeus. 

Exc. Academia, chorea, Malta, platea, and some patronymics and 
^trials in ets, have the penult common ; as, Jferefs, 

(2.) Greek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, from nominatives in 
eus, generally shorten the e; as, Orphios, Orphia; — but the e is some- 
times lengthened by the Ionic dialect; as, Cephios, lUonia, 

(3.) Greek words in ais, ois, aius, eius, oius, aon, and ion, generally 
lengthen the first vowel; as, JVa», MinHis, Grdlus, Ji'eretus, Mindfus, 
Mackdon, Ixlon. But Thdtdis, Simdis, Phdon, Deucalion, Pygmatlon, and 
many others, shorten, the former vowel. 

Note 1. Greek words in aon and ion, with o short in the ^nitiye, 
have the penult long ; but with o lon^ in the genitive, they have it short ; 
as, Amythdon, -ddnis ; DeucaUon, -ihus. 

NoTx 2. Greek proper names In eus (gen. eos), as Orpheus, always 
have the ett a diphthoi^f in tlie original, and, with very few exceptions, in 
the Latin poets. 

II. A diphthong is long; as, aurumj fdnus^ Eubosa 
Thus, 

T%esauros ignotum argenti pondus et Mcrt. Firg. 
Infernlque lacus, MetHiqat insQia Circn. Id, 
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Exc. 1. PrtBy in composition, is short before a vowel ; aa» 
prdbustus^ preiacutus. Thus, 

Nee tot4 tamen ille prior pr&^n^e carlnA. Virg, 
In Statius, and Sidonius Apollinaris, it is found long. 
£xc. 2. A diphthonj^, at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a vowel, is sometimes made short; as, 

JnsiUa lonio in mogno, quas dira Celaeno. Virg. 
Remark. Uf followed by another vowel, is, in prosody, not considered 
as a diphthong ; as, qudtio, qu&ror^ aqudr, lingudf sanguis. 

III. A syllable formed by contraction is long ; as, 

alius for aliius ; cOgo for codgo; nil for niltil ; junior for jllntinior. Thuii, 
Titj^re cCge pecus, tu post carecta latebas. Virg. 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter/, is long hy position; as, 
amuXf bellum, axis, gdza, major. Thus, 

Pdscire opHrtet oves dedHctum dicSre edrmen, Virg. 
J{ie myrtHs vinelt corj^los ; nic laurea Phoebi. H. 
At nobis, Pdx alma, veni, spicamque teneto. TibyJl. 
Kara juvant : primis sic mdjor gratia pomis. Mart, 

Exc. 1. The compounds ofjugum have i short before j; as, 
blfugus, quadrtjugus. Thus, 

Interea bljUgis infert se LucSgus albis. Virg. 

Remark. The vowel is long by position when either one or 
both of the consonants is in the same word with it ; but when 
both stand at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is 
either long or short ; as, 

Tolle moras ; semper noeuit differre paratis. Luean. 
Ferte citi ferrum; date tdSL; scandlte mnros. Virg. 
Ne tamen ignoret, que sit sententid scripto. Ovid. 
A short vowel at the end of a word, before a double consonant or j, is 
not lengthened. 

Exc. 2. A vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by 
a liquid, is common ; as, agris, pharetra, volucris, popRtes, 
cochlear. Thus, 

£t prim6 simllis voZiim, mox vera volHeris. Ovid. 
Natum ante ora pdtris.vdtrem qui obtruncat ad aras. Id. 
Nox tenibras profert, rnoBbos fugat inde tenebras. Id. 
RxM. 1. If the vowel is naturally long, it continues so ; as, MZfl&rir 
ambulacrum. 

Rem. 2. A mute and liquid render the preceding short vowel common 
only when they are such as may begin a Latin word, or a word derived 
firom the Greek. In compound words, of which the former part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begms with a liquid, a short vowel before the muta 
is made long by position ; as, dbluo, Obruo, sMivo, quamifbrem. 

Kmu. 3. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen 
the short vowel at the preceding word. 
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Rkh. 4. In Latin wordi, a short vowel ii rendered common only be- 
fore a mute with / or r; but, in worda of GreelL origin, also before a mute 
with m or »; as in MUUf Tecmcssaf Procnt. 



SPECIAL RULES. 

FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

I. DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

^ 284. Derivative words retain the quantity of their 
primitives; as, 

dni'nfudy inXmdtuSf from dniwa; gimibunduSy from glmlre; fdmllia, 
fnmflLjnidus; mdternuSf from mdter; prdphufUMgj &om prdpe. 

Rem. 1. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the third 
declension agree in quantity with the increment of their primi- 
tives; as, 

fuiUbriSy fiQmfuniris; virgineuSf from virginis ; salnbeTf from salaiU. 

Rem. 2. In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 
with the special root from which they are formed ; as, 

rndtJibanif mOvebOf mdveaniy wJ6v€remy mdvCf mdverty mdvenSj mdvendus, 
from mdVf the root of the present, with 6 short ; — mOvfram, mOvfrim^ 
mdvissemf nUfviro, mOvissef from mOVf the root of the perfect, with lung ; 
tnOtHrus and mOtuSf from raOtUf the root of the supine, with also long. 

Sdlntum and vdliitum have the first syllable short, as if from sdluOf voluo. 
Bo ginuif geratum^ as if from ffCno; and pdtuif from ^tis sum (pussuni). 

Ardtrum, simuldcruinf have their penult long, as derived from the supines 
ardtum and simiddtum ; numimentum and inltium have their antepenult 
short, as derived from the supines monltum and initum. 

Exc. 1. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the 

first syllable long, even when that of the present is short ; 

lis, 

rrfiu, v}.diffici, from vinioj video yJUcio ; cdsum^ motumf visum, from cddo, 
mOveOy video. But, 

(L) These seven perfects have the'first syllable short: — Mbi, 
diai^fldi ifiomfindo), scidi, steti, sHti, tuli. 

The first syllable is also short before a vowel (§ 283) ; as, rid, 

(2.) These ten supines have the first syllable short : — citum 
(from cieo), ddtum, itum, Htum, qultum, rdtum, rutum, sdium, 
ktum, and stdtum. 

So also the obsolete ./^Uttm, from f&o, whence comes ,/)2taru«. 

Exc. 2. Reduplicated perfects have the first two syllables 
short ; as, 

eianiy Uagi, dXdSiei, from cano, tango, disco. But the second syllable 
is sometimes made long by position ; as, mdmOrdi, UUndi. 
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Cicldi (from eado) and pipedi also have the lecond Billable long. 

£xc. 3. The o in pdsui and pdsltumf is short, though long in p6no, 

£xc. 4. The a in dd, imperative of </o, is long, though short in the 
other parts of the verb. 

£xc. 5. Desiderative verbs in urio have the u short, Uiough, in the 
third special root from which they are formed, it is long ; as, coenatiirio 
from coendtlt, the third root of amo. So partHriOj esUrioy nuptUriit. 

Exc. 6. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third special root of the 
first conjugation, have the t short; as, damitOf voHto. See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 7. Many other derivatives deviate from the quantity 
of their primitives. 

I. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

Deni, /rom dgcem. Lex n6gi8),yr<wi l6go. ^emen,^rom sSro. 

Fomes and > from M6bilis,/ro7/i m6veo. Stlpendiura,/rtwi stips 

Fdmentum, ) &veo. RfigQla, > from (stTpis). 

Hamanus,/ro7n hdmo. Rex (reffis), ) rggo. Tegiila,^07ii tfigo. 

Laterna, /rom iftteo. S6cius,/r(»/» sficus. Vox (v6cis),/r<M» v6co. 

Macfiro, /rom m&ceo. Sedes, from sSdeo. 

2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

Dlcax,/rom dlco. M6lestus,/rtwi mcles. Sftgax,^om s&gio. 

Dlsertus,^(wi dissSro. Nato,/rom natu. SSpor, j^ow sopio. 

Dux(dQcis),/romdQco. N6to,7ro7» notu. Vadum, /rom vado. 

Fides, /r<w» f Ido. Quasillus,^om qualus. 

FrSgor, > from 
Fragilis, 3 frango. 

Some other words mig^ht, perhaps, with propriety be added to these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation of mqst oi them, grammarians are not en- 
tirely agreed. 

Remark. Some of those iixegularities have, perhaps, arisen from the 
influence of syncope and crasis. Thus mOHUs may have been mdvihilis; 
mOtumf mdvitumj &c. 

Sometimes the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the consonants which, in the primitive, made it long by position ; 
as, disertusj from disslro. So, when the vowel of the primitive is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the insertion of a con- 
sonant ; as, hibemuSy from hiems. 

The first syllable in liquldus is supposed to be common, as coming from 
llpu)r or tlqueo ; as, 

Crass&que conveniunt hqtCldis, et liqulda crassis. Lucr, 



n. COMPOUND WORDS. 

^ 286. Compound words retain the quantity of the 
words which compose them ; as, 

(Uftroy of d/l and firo ; ddoro, of Ad and Oro. So dhdrtoTf dmdviOf eir" 
§U7niOf cdmido, inltor^ prddOcOf sfih&mo. 
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The change of a Fowel or diphthong in forming the coaa- 
pound does not alter its quantity ; as, 

roncldOf from eddo; eencidOf from cS(io; erigo, from riffo; recludo^ from 
daudo ; mi^ma, from itquus, 

Exc. 1. A long syllable in the simple word becomes short in- the follow- 
ing compounds : — agnltuM and eognUus, from nCtus ; dejiro and pejiro, from 
juro; hidUf fit>m nOcdU; mhUwn and nihll^ from kilum; semisdpUus, 
from s&yuf ; causidlcuSf and other compounds ending in dlcusy from dlco. 

Exc. 2. ImbedUuSf from hdcUlvm^ has the second svUable long. The 
participle ambitus has the penult long from itumy but the nouns amhitUM 
and ambltio follow the rule. 

Exc. 3. /nn^Uwi, pronHtba^ and 8%dnMa^ from nilho^ have u short; but in 
connvbium, it is common. 

Exc. 4. final, in the compounds of do and «fo, is common, though 
long in the simple verbs. 

Note. It may be observed, that prepositions of one syllable, which end 
in a vowel, are long (S§ 294, 295, and 297) ; those wluch end in a single 
consonant are short ($| 299 and 301). 

Exc. 5. PrOf in the following compounds, is short : — prikeUa, prdfdnmSf 
jtrdfdrif prdfectOj prdfestuSj prdjiciscorj vrUfiteoVy prdjvgioj jrr6^igti8^ pr6* 
fundus J pr9nipoSf prOneptiSj prdpirOf ana prdtenms. In the following, it is 
common -.—^ociXrOy profunao, propdgo, propellOf propinOy and propulso. 

Rem. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short ; as, prdpheta, 

pr6l6gHS, 

Rem. 2. The inseparable prepositions di and se are long ; as, 
didHcOf sipdro. But di is short in dirimo and dtserttis. 
Rem. 3. The inseparable preposition re or red ts short ; as, 
rimittOy rtfirOf riddmo. But in the impersonal verb rifert, re is long, 
as coming from res. 

Rem. 4. Except in prepositions, a, ending the first part of a 
compound word, is long ; e, «, o, u, and y, are short ; as, 

mdlOj qudpropter, trddo {trans do) ; nifaSj vaUdlcOy hujusdtnddi ; hlcmsy 
amrapdtenSf sign\fico ; k6die, quanddquXdemy phUdsOphus ; dUcentij loc&ptes, 
Trqjiigina; PolpdOrtiSy Eurppplus, Tkraspbulus. 

Exc. 1. A. In qudsi, eddem when not an ablative, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short ; as, catdpulta, hexdmltcr. 

Exc. 2. C The e is long in n€mOy rUquamy nCquandOy nequdquaniy 
neqmdqvMmj nCquisy nCquitia ; memety nUcumy ticuviy secuniy vecorSy visd' 
nuSy verieflcusy and videlicet j (see § 295 ;) — also in words compounded with 
se for sex or semi; as, sidicim, simestrisy sifnodius; but in seliitra it is 
found short in Martial. 

Note. The e in videlicet, as in vide, is sometimes made short. See 
{ 295, Exc. 3. 

E is common in some verbs compounded vfiihfaeio; as, Uquefado^paU' 
fado, rarefaeioy tabefdcio, tepefado, 

Exc. 3. I. (1.) The t is long in those compounds in which the first 
part is declined, (§296 ;) as, quidamy gulvisy ^itlbet, quantlvisy ^icantf- 
cunqu^y Utntidemy unleuiqusy «f<2em, reipubUemy qumUamque, tOriqus, 

(2.) / is also long in those compounds which may be separated withoat 
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altering the lense, ($ 296 ;) as, ludlmagUUr, btertfaeiOy «f ^uif, agri- 
cuUHra, 

(3.) /, ending the former part of a compound word^ is sometime made 
long by contraction ; as, tmcen for Hbliceny from tibia and cano. See 
§^,1II. 

(4.) 7 is long in llgtB, quadng<B, iHcetf selHeet, Hmus, trlmuSf quttdnmus^ 

(5.) In idem^ when masculine, t is lon^ ; but when neuter, it is short. 
The i of vbiqtie and tUrobiqtUy the second m ilndemf and the first in nlmf- 
rum, are long. In ubicumque and ubivUf as in vbif t is common. 

^6.) Compounds of dies have the final t of the former part long ; as, 

auuntf tnauurrif merldieSf qitotidiey qttotldidnuSf prldie^ postridie. 

Note. In Greek words, t, ending tlie former part of a compound, is 
short, unless it comes from the diphthong et, or is made long or common 
bj position ; as, CaUimdchus. 

Exc. 4. O. (1.) In compounds, the final o of corUro^ intro, retro, and 
quando (except fuandSguidemf) is lon^ ; as, corUrOversiaf intrOdHcOf retrd- 
eidOf quandOque. is long also in alidquin, ceterOqyin, vJtrOque, tUrOblque. 

(2.) O is long also in the compounds of quo ; as, quGmbdo, qudcunqut^ 
quominus, quodrca, quffvis, qu6que ; but in the conjunction qudque, it is 
short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an omMga have the o long ; 
as, geOmetra, MinOtaurus, lagOpus. 

Exc. 5. U. The u is long in Jupiter , j<ld£Z, and judicium. The final 
M in the former part of usiuapio and usttvenio is regularly long. See § 298. 



III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

^ 286* 1. A noun is said to increase, when, in any of its 
cases, it has more syllables than m the nominative singular ; as, 
pax, pacts ; sermo, sermonis. 

The number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to 
that of its additional syllables. 

2. Nouns in general have but one increment in the singular. 
But iter, gupelUx, compounds of caput ending in ps, and sometimes 

iecur, have two ; as, 

. . * « . ». « . 

Iter, t'ttn^i-ru ; aneeps, ani'Ctp'X'tU ; 

supellez, am^fd'lec-'tl^UB ; jeeur, j^an-dMa, 
The double increase of iter, Slc., in the singular number arises from their 
coming from obsolete nominatives, containing a syllable more than those 
now in use ', as, iitner, Ac 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension 
have one increment more than the genitive singular ; as, 

rex. Gen. re-git, D. and Ab. reg-i'bus, 

sermo, ser-mO-nis, .ser-mon-l-fttu. 

iter, i-tin-l-ris, — ■ ■ it-iruer-X-bus. 

4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the in- 
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crement If a word has but one increment, it is the penult ; 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is called 
the first, the antepenult the second, and the penult the third 
increment. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
in all the other cases is the same as in the genitive singular; as, 

sermdniSf stnn&ni^ sermdnenif sermOne, sermOnes, sermOnum^ sermOnlbus, 
DoimSf or billms, from bos, bOvis, is lengthened by contraction from b&tlbus. 

NoTK. As adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the saiue 
rules of increment apply to all of them; and so also to pronouns. 

INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 
OF THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. 

^ 287« 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fiflh declensions 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule 
with its exceptions. See § 283. 

INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increments of the second declension are short ; 
as, 

gener, geniri / satuTf satfkri; teneff tenBri; «r, viri. Thus, 
O ptari ! ne tanta animis assuesclte bella. Virg. 
Monstra sinunt : geniros externis affbre ab oris. Id. 

Eic. The increment of Iber and CeUiber is long. For that of genitivef 
in ius, see § 283, Exc. 4. 

INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

3. The increments of the third declension in a and o 
are long ; those in e, t, u, and y, are short; as, 

animal, animdlis ; audax, auddcis; sermo, sermOnis; ferox, ferocis, 
0pus, opiris; celer, eeliris; miles, ridUtis; supplex, supptlcis; murmur 
murmHris ; eicur, cidBiris. Thus, 

Pronftque ci!un Jipectent anhndUa cet£ra terram. Ovid. 
Hec turn multiplTci polios sermSns replebat. Virg, 
Incumbent geniris lapsi sarcTre ruinas. Id, 
Qualem virgineo demessum poltlce florem. Id, 
Asplce, ventfiei ceciderunt murmUris aune. Id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

1. Masculines in al and ar (except Car and Nar) increase 
short ; as, Anntbal, Annihalis, 
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Far and its compounds^ and the following^ — anas^ mas, vas (vddis), 
bacear, hepar,jvbar^ lar, nectar, and ^a^^also increase short. 

2. ^, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant be- 
fore it, is short ; as, ArcAs, Arabis, 

3. Greek nouns in a and as (Mis or atis) increase short ; 
as, poema, poemdtis ; lampas, lampddis. 

4. The following in ax increase short : — abax, anthrax, Atax, Atrax. 
dimax, eolax, corax, dropax, fax, karpax, panax, phylax, sntUax, ana 
Btyrax. 

Exceptions in Increments in O. 

1. O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 
marmor, marmdris ; corpus, corp&ris ; ebur, eb&ris. But os (the mouth), 

and the neuter of comparatives, like their masculine and feminine, in* 
crease long. The increment of ador is common. 

2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or on, 
which, in the oblique cases, have omicron ; as, 

Aedon, AedJ&nis ; Agamemnon, AgamemnHnis. Sidon, Orion, and 
JEg<Bon, have the increment common. 

3. In the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, o is gene- 
rally short ; as, / 

Macido, Macedlhiis^ So, Sendnes, Teutdnes, Sue. 

But the following have o long: — EburOnes, LaeOnes, tones, Jfasamifnes, 
SuessOnes, FettOnes, Burgundidnes. Britones has the o common. 

4. Greek nouns in tor increase short; as, Hector, Hectdris ; 
rhetor, rketoris, 

5. Compounds o£pus (novg), as tripits, Polppus, and also arbor, memor, 
bos, compos, impos, and lepus, increase short. 

6. O, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before 
it, is short ; as, 

scrobs, scrdbis; inovs, indpis. But it is liJng in the increment of 
Cercops, Cyclops, and Hydrops. 

7. The increment ofAUobrox, Cappddox, and prtecox, is also short 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their incre- 
ment ; as, Siren, Sirenis. So, Anienis, Nerienis, from Anio, &,c. 

2. Hares, loc&ples, mansues, merces, and ouies — also Jber, ver, lex, rex, 
and vervex — plebs, seps, and halec — increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in es and er (except aer and ather) increase 
long ; as, magnes, magnitis ; crater, crateris. 

Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix, increase long ; as, 
victrix, victricis ; felix,f^Ucis. 
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2. The following nonns in tx alio increaie long: — cennXf cw U r ix ^ 
eomiz, eoturmXf kSiXf nuifrtx, perdtx, fhtanXf and radix. So alto vAtM 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in tuts, increase long ; u, 
ddphin^ MpJums ; Saidmu, Salamims. 

4. The following nonna in it increase lon^: — d»r, gUgf tf», Hhmg^ 
Qiam, and SamnU, Tlie inciement of Psophis is common. 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

1. Genitives in udis, uris, and utis, from nominatives in us, 
have the penult long ; u, 

paluSt pmlluUs; telUu, tdLtkrit; wtm, vtrMMif. Bat iMUtrouB^ Hg^t 
and fCMMj increase abort. 

2. Fur,fruz (oba.), lux, and FMuXf increase kmg. 

Exceptions in Increments in Y. 

1. Greek nouns whose genitive b in ynis, increase long ; ast 
Phorcyn, Phorc^nis ; Trachys, Trachjnis. 

2. The increment of bambyZf C&yx, and gryps, is long ; that of Betryx 
and sandyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBE'R 

^ 288. A noun in the plural number is said to Increase, 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative sin- 
gular. 

When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, sa in musdrum, no in domino^ 
rum, pi in rupium and rupibus. 

In plural increments, a, e, and o, are loi^, i and u 
are short ; as, 

bandrumj^ammabuSf rfrtcm, r€bus, generOrumf ambdbus ; semunMus 
laetibus. Thus, 

Appia, longdrum, terltur, regTna vidrum. Stat, 
Sunt lacr^mie rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Virg, 
Atque alii, quorum comcBdia prisca virOrum est. Hor. 
Portalna egredior, yentisqne/«ren<l&u« usus. Ovid, 



IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

^ 289* 1. A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the present indicative active; as, das, dd-tis; doces, do* 
d^mns. 
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2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is never considered the increment. If a verb has 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this first increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in reduplicated 
tenses^ continues equally distant from the first syllable. The re- 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; as, 

arinas, mo-nes, au-dis, 

a-ma-mus, mo-ufi-tur, au-di-tis, 

am-a-ba-mus, mon-e-re-tur, au-di-e-bas, 

am-a-ye-ra-mu8. mon-e-bun-I-ni. au-di-e-bam-i-m. 

A verb in the active voice may have three increments ; in the passive, 
it may have four. 

3. In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an 
active voice may be supposed, formed regularly ffom the same 
root. 

1 IS 

Thus the increments of Ue-td-turf IcBt-arha-tuT^ &c., are reckoned firom 
the supposed verb Ueto^ lotos, 

^ 290. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o, are long ; 
i and u are short ; as, 

am&r€f monSrejfadlUftej voV&tkus, reg€bdm\ni. Thus, 
Et cant&rt pares, et respomUre pardti. Virg. 
Sic equldem ducebam animo, r^^arque futurum. Id. 
CJimque loqui potSrit, mBiremfacitOte salotet. Ovid. 
SdndHtur interea sta<Ua in contraria vulgus. Vir^, 
Nos numSros siLmus, et fruges consumSre nati. Id. 

Exceptions in Incfements in A. 

The first increment of do is short ; as, ddmus, dabdmus, 
circumJdre, drcumddbdmus. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. E before r is short in the Jirst increment of all the pres- 
ent and imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the 
second increment in biris and bire ; as, 

regSre (infin. and imperat.), re^iris or regSre (pres. ind. pass.), regtrem 
and regirer (imp. subj.) j amabgnSj amabSre ; moneblris, monebire. 

Note. Velim, veUs, &c, from vdZo, have the e short, according to § 284. 

2. E is short before rwn, rim, ro, and the persons formed 
from them ; as, 

ama/oiramf amatiraif amavirimf monuirimus, rexiro, audiviritis, 

NoTK. In verbs which have been shortened bv syncope or otherwise 
before r retains its original quantity ; nSfJUram for JUviram. 

For the short e before runt, in tlie perfect indicative, as, sUtiruHt^ 
sec Systole, § 307 
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Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. I before v, in tenses formed from the second root, is long : 
an, petivi, audivi, quasivit, audivimus^ audiveram. 

2. / b long in the penult of polysyllabic supines from verbs 
whose perfects end in ivi ; as, petitttm, quasitum. See ^ 284, 
Rem. 2. 

3. The first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
inms of the perfect indicative, is long ; as, 

audire, audlreitif venlmuSf but ia the perfect venimus. So in the 
ancient fenns in liwffi, ibOf of the fourth conjugation; as, Mutribat^ 
lenibunt; and also in ibam and ibo, from eo. 

When a vowel follows, the i is short, by § 283 ; as, audiuntf audUktm, 

4. / is lon^ in #f mu«, #uu, velimuSf ve/ltit , and their compounds ; as, 
possimuSf adsimus, mallmuSf nolimusy and nolUo, noliUf nolUdU. 

5. I in rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect 
Bubjunctive, is common ; as, 

videriiU (Ovid), dixeritU (Id.) ffeeerlmus (Catull.), anUigerUia (Ovid) ; 
egtrimug (Virg.)> 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 
U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles 
formed from the third root of the verb ; as, 
sedUuSf tollUms, aecUHbruif joloittntf . 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES CMP WORDS OF CER- 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

I. PENULTS. 

<^ 291. 1. Words ending in acus, icus, and icum, shcMrten 

the penult ; as, 

mnardcus, JEgyptidcus, academicuSj rustlcuSf triacunif viaticum. 
Except merdcuSf opdcus; amlcusy apricus, arUleus, flcus, lumbrieuSf 

wiendiciitf posticus j pudlcuSy umbilicus , vicuSy jkcus. 

2. Words ending in abrum, ubrum, acrum, ucrum, and atrum, 
lengthen the penult ; as, 

eandddbrumf ddvbrum, laodcrum, involitcrum, verdirum, lucrum, 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult ; as, 
clodcaf apothecat Umca^ pkdca^ lactuca. 

Except atXcaf brasslea, dlca^ fuHcay manaca^ pedUM, ptrOea^ scuOca. 
phalarlcaj subHca, turaca, vomica ; and also some nouns in tea, derived 
urom adjectives in \cils ; as, fabriea, grammaClea^ &c, S« masAcm, 

4. Patronymics in ades and ides shorten the penult; as, 
Atlanti&des, Prianddes, 

Except those in ides which are formed from noons in Mts fatM;9M^ 
Strides, fVom Atreus ; jYeodideSf from JiteopUs; ^xcepty &i«C| JtH^Mmrmdet 
BduUSf Japitionld^i Ltfcurgid£s. 
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5. Patronymics and similar words in mi, eis, and ots, lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

Aehdii, ChrysiiSf Mindis. Except Phocdis and Thebdis* The penult 
of Jfereia is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult ; as, 

Tddo, eed4ttformii4)y rodo] testado, altUttdo, Except solidOf eomido, 
unidOf eddOf ditidoj (do (to eat), spMo, trepido. Rudo is common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult ; those in udus lengthen 
it; as, 

calllduSf perfldus ; Indus, nlldus, "Except fiduSf tJiftduSf nldtUf sldus. 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, 

coUegUf sagaj raga, imdgo. caligo, arikgo. Except aUXga, tdga, har- 
pdgo, Hgo. pldga, (a region,) ^a. 

9. Words in le, les^ and /t5, lengthen the penult ; as, 
crlndle, manUle, antile; dies, iMleSf proUs; anndliSf cnuteUs, dviliSf 

cutHlUs, 

Except verbals in iUs ; as, agilis, amabilis ; — adjectives in atilis ; as, 
aquatllisj umbrailHs f — and tlie following; dapAliSy daetpHSj gracilis, 
kumilisj pttriHs, sinaUsf steriUs, inddles, «o6dletf, mugiUs, strigiUs. 

10. Words in ehts, ela^ elum, lengthen the penult; as, pha^ 
seluSj querela, prelum. Except gelus, gelum, scehts. 

11. Diminutives in olus,ola, olum, ulus, ula, ulum, also words 
in ilus, and those in ulus and ula of more than two syllables, 
shorten the penult ; as, 

ureedluSfJUidla, tuguridlum, lectHlus, ratiuneiUa, eotctdum; ruttluSjgar- 
rlUuSyfabiUa. £xc. at/fhts. 

13. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as, 

Jdma, poima, rima, aaidma^ plnma. Exc. anima,cd7na,lacrgma,victima, 

13. A vowel before final men or menfum is long ; as, 
levdmen, grdmen, crimen, flnmen, jnmeTttum, atrdmentum. 

Except tdmen, col{imen, htjmen, elimentvm, and certain verbals of 
the second and third conjugations ; as, doeikmetUum, regimen, tegimen, 

14. Words ending in imus or ymus shorten the penult ; as, 
aiAmus,Jimfimus, fortisAmus, maximus, thpmus. 

Except birnus, limits, mimus, oplmuSn quadrimtis, simus, tnmus, and 
two superlatives, imtis and primus. 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the quantity remains 
the same ; as, dee&mus, opiUmus, moB&mus, for dedmus, &c, 

15. A, e, 0, and u, before final mus and mtim, are long ; as, 
rdmus, remus, extremus, prOmus, dumus, pdmum, voUmum^ 

Except aiJbmus, halsdmum, cirmdmum, ddmus, gldmus, k^knus, postimmg, 
tkaldmtis, tdmus, caldmus, rUmus, 

16. Words in na, ne, ni^ and ms, lengthen the penult ; as, 
Idna, arena, carina, matrOna, Inna^ mdne, a n emOue , sqfunif oeUkd, mA- 

mis, finis, immnnis. 
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Except gStuif AiUfCHnU^dlfdiy jwanit : and the following inlsa, — buc- 
ttnOf domina, fis^ina, femina^ fitscinaf lamina^ nuuhlna, paghuif paana, 
sarclna, truana. So indigina, hinM, 

17. Adjectives in tntw, derived from names of trees, plants, 
and stones, and from adverbs of time, shorten the penult ; as, 

cedrinuSf faginus^ crocintu, hyacintkinvs^ adamnnttnus, crystalllvus , 
crastlniiSf diuiinus; also armotlniLS, bombyt^nua^ and elephantinus. 

Other adjectives and words in inus lengthen the penult ; as, 
raninuSf binvs,feslinus, peregrifoUf marinuSf dandestlnus, suplnus. 
Except odnstf, aslnusy cophlnus, ilomlnur, earintts, fadnuSf fraxlnus 
pamplnHSf sinus, terminus, geminusj cirdlnus. 

18. A, Cf 0, and ti, before final nus and num, are long ; as, 
urbdnus, serinus, prOnus, miinuSf veninum. 

Except galbdnus, mdnuSf ocednus, platdnus, tympdnum ; ehinus, gSnus, 
tinuSf Vinus; bihmSf 6nuSj sdnus, tdnus, thrdnuSf dnus, lagdnum. 

19. Words ending in pa shorten the penult ; as, 

aldpa, ngpa, eHpa, metdpaf lUpa. Except ripa, cfpa, scOpa, eCpa, pUpa 

20. Words in arts and are lengthen the penult ; as, 
aldriSf altdre. Except hUdrisy canthdris, cappdris, and mdre, 

21. Before final ro or ror, e is short ; t, o, and «, are long ; as, 
tempiro, eeUro, quMror ; splro, dro,figarOj miror. 

Except '*p*ro,/dro, mdror, v6ro, fitroy saHirof and derivatives from 
genitives increasing short ; as, dccdro, murmttroj &c ; also p€ro, sdror. 

22. Before final rus, ra, rum, e is short ; the other vowels 
are long ; as, 

miruSf hedira, cetirum; cdrus, mlruSf mOrus, mUrus; hdra, spira, Ora, 
natura, lirum. 

Except, 1. auslirus, galirus, pUrus, sErus, seviruSf virus j p€ra, c€ra, 
pantheruj staUra, procerus. 

2. harhdrus, eammdrus, eamHruSf canthdrusj chdrus, kelleblh'uSf niEirus, 
phosphdruSf spdruSf tdrus ; also ampkdra, anchdra, cUhdra, mdra, purpura^ 
philjra, and /brum, suppdrum, gdrum, pdrum. So cindrafpHruSf scdrus. 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult; VLS,funidsus,per^ 
nicidsus. 

24. Nouns in etas and itas shorten the penult ; as, pittas 
cMtas, 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter shorten 
it; as, 

appiddiim, vtriltm, trihiUim; aether. Except stdtim, affdHnifperpitim, 

26. Words in ates, itis, otis, and eta, lengthen the penult ; as, 
vdtesj pendtes, mtis, mitif, earydtis, Icatiotis, mita, po€ta. Except 

«tttf , p6tis, drapita. 

27. Nouns in atum, etum, itum, utum, lengthen the penult ; as, 
lupdiuntf arboretum, aconlium, verHtum, 

Except fritum, defriSaum, pulpttum. 
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28. Words ending in tus lengthen the penult ; as, 
barbdtus, grOtus, boUtus, faUtus^ erinUuSf perUuM, agrdtua, mus, 

argiUutf kirM€Uus, 

Except edtuSf UUus {-iris), impituSf mitus, Vitus, anhdttuSf sertUus, 
gpirUuSf antiddhiSf tdtus (so great), quAtus, arbiUus ; adverbs in itus, and 
derivatives from supines with a short penult ; as, habitus. So incl^tus. 

29. A penultimate vowel before v is long ; as, 

ddvaj oHva^ dives, ndvis, avis, papdver, pSnoo, prfvo, Ovum, prdvus, 
ttstivus, fugiiivus. 

Except Avis, hrlvisy gr&vis, Urns, Hvis; edvo, grdvo, jUmo, Idvo, Uvo, 
6vo ; dvus, cdvuSjfdvtiSf n6vus,fdvor, pdvor, nSvem. 

30. Words ending in dex, dix, mex, nix, lex, rex, lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

^codex, judex ; Iddix, rddix; t^mex, pUmex; jUnix; ilex; edrex, 
murex. Except cidex, Alex, rUmex, 

II. ANTEPENULTS. 

<^ 292* 1. Adjectives in aceus and aneus lengthen the 
antepenult ; as, 

cretdceusy testdceus, momentdneus, subitdneus. 

2. Numerals in ginti, ginta, gies, and esUmus, lengthen the 
antepenult; as, 

Vlginti, quadrdginta, quinqudgieSj trigtsHmus, 

3. O and u before final lentus are short ; as, 
vindlentua,fraudlUe7Uus. 

4. A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, mo, nius, nium, is long ; 
as, 

ardnea, linea, cdneo, mUnia, pHmo, FavOrdus, patHmSmum, 
Except ca^tdnea, (tneUy mdneOf mineo, mdneo, Uneo, ignomtnia, vinia, 
ItniOf IdmOj vinio ; — aiid words in dlnium ; as, Unodlnium, So lusdtfda, 

5. Words ending in areo, arius, arium, erium, orius, lengthen 
the antepenult; as, 

dreo, cibdriuSf plantdrium, dicUrium, eensOrius, Except edreo and 
vdriuSy also impiriunu 

6. Adjectives in aticus, attlis, lengthen the antepenult ; as, 
aqudSlcus, pluvidilUs, Except some Greek words ia mdOcus; as, 

grammdHeus. 

7. / before final tudo is short ; as, aUitudo, hngitudo. 

III. PENULT OP PROPER NAMES. 

^ 293. 1. Proper names of more than two syllables, 
found in the poets with the following terminations, shorten 
the penult * — 
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ba, 


che, 


n, 


les, 


yns, 


dU8," 


aruR, 


usus^ 


ca,> 


de, 


on J 


anes, 


08,1' 


gU8," 

lua," 


erus,'* 


atus,'* 


W 


le,» 


0,' 


enes, 


bus. 


yrus, 


itQS,« 


ena,' 


P«.' 


er.» 


li8,«o 


ciw,'« 


inus,*^ 


asas^ 


otu»« 


be, 


'V' 


mas, 


arU, 


cllU8,»8 


phus,'8 


osus, 


eus,*3 (monoayl) 


cc,i 


al, 


ras, 













Exceptions. 



1 . Marica, Nasica, Uatica. 

2. Eriph^Ia, Messala^Philomda. 

3. Alcmena, Amphisibena, Athfi- 

uee, CassSna, Camena, Cattie- 
na, PicfincD, Sophena?,Mur6na. 

4. Rcr«*nlcc, Elyce. 

5. F>iphyle, Neobole, Perimfile. 
C. Europe, SinOpe. 

7. Aleinun, Oytheron, Chalcedon, 

Damasiton, lason, Pliilamon, 
Sarpgdon, Therrnddon, Poly- 
giton, Polyphemon , Anthedun. 

8. Carthago, Cupavo, Theano. 

9. Mclea^er. 

10. Bessalis, Eumelis, Juvenalis, 

Martialis, Phasdlis, Stympha- 

lis. 
U. Cercjros, Cotjtos. Pharsalos, 

Serlphos, Peparetnos. 
12. Benacus, Cayciis. Granlcus, 

MoBsyneci, Olympionlcus, 



Stratonicus, TrivXcus, Numl- 

13. Ophiacus. [cus. 

14. Abydus, Aiidrodus. 

15. Cethegus. 

16. iEUMus, Cleobdlua, Euinfilus, 

GflBtoIus, Hanalus, IqIus, 
Mnasylus, Neobolus, Pact6- 



lus, rompilus, Sardanapdlus, 
Stymphalus, Timolus,Tnrasy- 
bulus, Mausolus. Pharsalus. 



17. Some in dimus and phemvs ; as, 

Academus, Charidemus, £u- 
phemus, Menedemus, Philo- 
demns, Polyphsmus. 

18. Seryphus. 

lU. Hoaierus, Ib€rus. 

20. Aratus, Coeratus, Torquatus. 

21. Heraclitus, Hermaphroditus 

22. Buthrutus. 

23. Enipeus, Menficeus, Olleus. 



2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the 
poets with the following terminations, lengthen the penult : 



ana,* 
ina,^ 
ona,3 
yna, 



ea, 
ta,^ 

tffi,8 

ene,» 



turn, 
or,8 



tas, 
des,* 
tes,w 
tis," 



nus,>« 

pU8,'3 
ITUS,'^ 

oriis,'5 



uru8, 

esu.s,'^ 
isus, 

y3U8, 



etus,''' 
utus, 
ytus,'8 
vus. 



1. SequSna. 

.2. AsYna, Mutina, Pro8erpTna, 
RasTna, Ru8pina, Sarslna. 

3. Axdna, Matrdna. 

4. Palmata, Massaggta, Prochyta, 

Sannata, So8trata. 

5. Galatee, Jaxam^tee, LapIlhaB, 

Macfitse, Sauromatee. 

6. ClymSne, HelSne, Melpomene, 

Nyctimfine 

7. Ariminum, Drepanum, Peuce- 

danuin. 

8. Numitor. 

9. Miltiade8, Pylade8, Sotades, 

ThucydTdes ; patronymics hi 
Jc5, (§ 2i)l, 4,) and plurals in 
ades. 



Exceptions, 

10. Antiph&tes, Amodytes, Cerl- 
tes, Chart tea, Eterdtes, Eu- 
rybates, Harpocrfttes, Ichno- 
bates, Massaggtes, Menecrate^ 
Socrates, Anaxaretes. 

11. Dercetis. 

12. Ap6nu8,Acindonus, Acyndlnus, 
Anib^nus, Apidlnus, Batlnus, 
Ccelinus, ClirysogSnus, Cim- 
inus. Comaff6nu8, Concanus, 
Dardanus, Diadumgnus, Du- 
ranus, Eridanas, Helgnus, 
KusTnus, Fiiscinus, Illibanus, 
Libanus, Lvclnus,Mp8salinus, 
Morini, Nebrophfinus, Pericly- 
m6nus, Poppeanu?, Rhodanus, 
Solinus, Stephanus, Telego- 
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nus, Terminus, Therlnus, CarpophSrus, Mastigophdrus, 

VertCinus. Mycdnus. Fhospndnis, Stesichoms. 

13. CSdipus. 16. EphSsus, Vogesus, VolSsus. 

14. LamTrus. 17. lap^tus, TaygStus, Venfitus. 

15. Pac5ru8, and those in chorus 18. iEp^tus. Anj^tus, £urytu8, 

and pkorus; as, Bosphdnis, Hippofytus. 

3. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, 
and adjectives derived from proper names, though followed 
by a vowel, is long. See ^ 283, Exc. 6. 

Alexandria, AlphSus. AchelOus, Achilleus, Achillea, Amphiaraus, Am- 
phion, ^neas, Arloh, Alcyonfius, AlOeus, Anchiseus, AtlantSus, Athlon, 
Amineus, Amphigenia, Amythaon, Antiochia, Bion^os, Cymodocea, 
Calliopea, CassiopSa, Cvdoneus, Cssarea, Calaureus, Chiemetaon, Cle* 
antheas, Cytherea, Deiuamlaj Didymfton, Dolicaon, Darius, Elei, En^o, 
Edus, Echlon, El6us, Endymioneus, Erebeus, Erectheus, Hyperion, Gala- 
tea, Giganteus, Heraclea, Hippodamla, HypeUlon, lolaus, Iphigenia, 
Ixlon, mthyla, Imaon, Laodamia, Lycaon, Latijus, Lesbdus, Macnaon, 
Mausoleum, Medea, Menelaus, Mathlon, Methlon, Myrtous, Orion, 
Oritliyia, Orpheus, Ophyon, Pallanteum, reheiis, Penthesilea, rhccbeus, 
Pandfon, Protesilaus, Pyreneus, SardOus, Paphagea, Poppea, Thalia. 

Note. jBm*, in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly 
a diphthong ; as, Bri&nms, Ceneus, Enipeus, fdomineus, Macdreus, Men£- 
ceuSf MetSreus, Orpheus^ PentheSlleus, Perseus j Tlieseus. See § S^, 
Exc. 6, Note 2. But in those which in Greek are written nog Ceios)^ eus 
forms two syllables ; as, Alphius. So also in adjectives in eus^ wnether of 
Greek or Latin origin ', as, Erebius, ErectheuSf Orpheus, 



QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES. 

A Jinal. 

^294. 1. A final, in words declined, is short; as^ 
mma, tetnpla, capita, Tydea. Thus, 

Musd milii causas memdra; quo numlne Isbso Virg, 

Exc A final is long in the ablative of the first declension, 
and in the vocative of Greek nouns in as ; as, 

Musdjfundd; O JEnedj O Palld. The vocative Jinehisd (Mn. 3, 475), 
also, has the final a long. 

2. A final, in words not declined, is long; as, ama, 
frustrdy anted, erga, intrd. Thus, 

Extrd fortanam est quidquid donatur amicis. Mart 
Exc. *4 final is short in ejd^ ttd,quidf and in putd, when used adverbi- 
'^?: ^.* *■ , sometimes short in the preposition contra^ and in numerals 
ending in ginta ; as, triginta, &c. In postea, it is common. 

A final is also short in the names t>f Greek letters; as, aJphd 
beta, &c. 
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E final. 
^ 295* E final b short ; as, naii^ patre^ ipsif cwrre, 
regtrif ncmpe, ante. Thus, 

intipi^ pmrvi pner, risu eognosciri matrem. Virg. 

Exc. 1. E final is long in nouns of the first and fifth de- 
clensions; as, 

CmUifipif Ttfdide, JU£, 8o also i^ and ^, with their compound! 
fuariy kodii, pridii^ postridk^ quotidii. In like^ manner Greek TooatiTes 
in 0, from nouns in m, of the third declension ', as, .^lehiUe, Uwpomim£. 
The is also long in the aUative/ame, originally of the fifth declension. 

Eic. 2. E &ial is long in Gieek neuters plural ; as, cet£, meU^ peldg€f 
Tempi, 

£xc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, doce^ 
mom ; — ^ut it is sometimes short in cave^ vale, and vide. 
Exc. 4. In monosyllables, e final is long ; as, 
€, mif tt, Jf , n€ Hest^or not) ; hut the enclitics que, ne, ve, ce, ^m., as 
they are not used alone, have e short, according to the rule ; as, mequi, 
hujusci, suapti, 

Exc. 5. E final is long in adverbs formed firom adjectives 
of the first and second declensions ; as, 

vlaade, pulchrl, valdi for vdtldi, maaSlmi ; but it is short in henX, mali, 
if^fenU, and supemi, 

Exc. 6. Fere,ferme, and ohi, have the final c long. 

I final. 

^ 296. / final is long ; as, domni^ filt, classi, doceri, 
6u Thus, 

Quid iomlnl facient, audent cCun talia fures. Virg, 

Exc. 1. I final is common in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, and ubi. 

In nisi, quasi, and cui, when a dissyllable, it is also common, but usually 
short. In u€lnam and utique, it is short, and rarely in uti. 

Exc. 2. / final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the 
third declension, which increase in the genitive ; as, Pall&di, Mmoidi, 
Tethyi. 

Exc. 3. / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of the third de- 
clension; as, AlaA; Daphnl, PaH. But it is long in vocatives firom 
Greek nouns in is, ^entos ; as, Svmtil, 

Exc. 4. / final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in n, 
or, before a vowel, -sin; as, DryiaH, keroisH, J^odAn 

O final 
^ 297* O final is conunon ; as, virgo^ amOy quanda. 
Thus, 

Ergd metu capitt Scylla est inimica patemo. Virg. 
Ergd sollicitas tu causa, pecnnia, vit» es ! Prop. 
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Exc. 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, o, do, pro. 

Exc. 2. O final is long in the dative and ablative singular ; 
as, domlnOf regnd, bono, sua, Hid, eo. 

It is also long in ablatives used as adyerbs ; as, eertd, falsd, mariid, ed, 
quo; to which may be added ar^d (for the sake of). 

Rem. 1. The gerund in d4t, in the later poets, has sometimes • 
short; tLB,vigilandd. Juv. 

Rem. 2. The final o in cito is short: in modo, it is common, but short 
in its compounds ; as, dumrnddd, postmidJH, &c. It is also common in 
adtOf idea, postrimo, tero, and vera. In iHleo, profecto, and stdito, it is 
found short. 

Exc. 3. O final is short in tmmd, and common in iddrco, porro, and 
retro, 

Eic. 4. O final, in Greek nouns written with an omiga, is long ; as, 
CUd, Bids; Ath6 and Androged (gen). 

Note. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of or near 
the Augustan age ; they, however, shorten it in seio, nescio, and spondco. 
Later poets make the o short in many other verbs. 

U Jinah 

^298. 1. U final is long; as, mUUy comH, Panthu^ 
dicta. Thus, 

VultH quo coBlum tempestatesquc serenat Virg 

Exc. Indu and neitit, ancient forms of in and non, have u short. V is 
also short in terminations in us short, when s is removed by elision ; as, 
eonteMa\ for canlmd^. See § 305, 2. 

Y JinaL 
2. Y final is short ; as, Moly, Tiphp. Thus, 

Molp vocant supSri : nigrd radice tenetur. Ovid, 
Y, in the dative Tethy, being formed by contraction, is long. § 283, III. 

B, D, li. If, R, T, Jinal. 

^ 299. 1. Final syllables ending in 6, rf, Z, n, r, and t, 
are short ; as, ab,illudy consul, carmen, pater, caput. Thus, 

Ipse docet quid a^^m. Fas est It &h hoste docSii. Ovid, 
Obstupuit simiU ipse, simul perculsus Achates. Virg. 
Mnnin Arionium SicQlas impleoiriU urbes. Ovid, 
Dnm UfquHr, korrOr habet ; parsque est meminisse dolOris. Id. 
Exc. 1. L Sal, teil, and nil, are long. 
Exc. 2. N. En, non, quin, and sin, are long. 
Exc. 3. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (exc^t those 
in on, written with an omicron)^ masculine aocusatives in an^ 
masculine or feminine accusatives in en, and genitires plural 
in &n, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 
24 
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TUdn^ fpUn^ SaUimln^ Oridn^ Pkorcyn; JEfUOny AncktHn^ CalUdpin , 
epigrammdtdn. 

Exo. 4. R. Aer, mther, and nouns in er which form their 
genitive in 6rt5, lengthen the final syllable ; as^ 

crater y vtr. So also Iber; but the compound CeUlber has its last sylla- 
ble common. 

Exc. 5. Faff ter, ^ar^ par, air^ andytw, are long. 

Rem. a final syllable ending in £, may be rendered long by a diph- 
thon£r by contraction, or by position : as, out, obit for ahiU, arndTit. See 

§ i&cT, if; Hi, IV. ' •^'~ ' » ' 

M JinaL 

2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is almost always cut off, when the 
next word begins with a vowel. See EcthlipsiSt § 305, 2. 

Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cut off, are short ; as, 
Quam laudas, plum4 ? cocto nUm adest honor idem. Hor. 

Hence, the final syllables of cum and circuniy in composition, are short ; 
as, cdnUdOf circiJkmdgo. 

C JinoL 

3. Final syllables ending in c are long; as, ac, illuc. 
Thus, 

Macte novd virtote, puer ; sic itur ad astra. Virg. 
Exc. JV*ee, donec^ fae^ are short, and sometimes tlie pronouns hie and 
hoc in the nominative and accusative. 

AS, ES, and OS, final 
^ 300. Final syllables in as, es, and as, are long ; as, 

piitdSf amdSf quUs, monts, hoiiOs, viros. Thus, 

Hds autem terras^ Italique lianc littoris oram. Virg, 
Si mod5 des illis cultus, ^imiVf 5quG parStns. _^Ovid. 
Nee 7i6s ambitio, nee amor nds tangit habendi. id. 
Exc. 1. AS. As is short in aiids^ in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in dMs or ddos, and in Greek accusatives plural of the third declen- 
sion ; as, Arcds^ PaUds, herddSf lampddds. 

To these may be added Latin nouns in asy ddos, formed like Greek 
patronymics ; as, Appi&s. 

Exc. 2. ES. Final cs is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which increase short in the genitive ; as, 
hospeSy limes, hebes. 

But it is long in aHes, arieSy Ceres y paries, and pes. 

Esy in the present tense of «um, and in the preposition penes, is short. 

Es is short in Greek neuters, and in Greek nominatives and vocatives 
plural from noui>s of the third declension, which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in eos ; as, cacoethf-s, ArcdMsy Trots y Amazdnis. 

Exc. 3. OS. Os is short in r^mipos, impoSy and os (ossis). 

In Greek nouns, os is short in words of the second declension (except 
those whose genitive is in o), in neuters, and in geniti ves singular ; as 
Uids Tyrds (but Athds) ; chads, epds, Pullddds, Tethyos. 
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is; us, and YS, Jinal. 
^ 301. Final syllables in is, us, and ys, are short; as, 

turriSf wiiZ«l5, amaltls ; pectHSf ban^f amdmtis ; Capgs, Tethjs, 
Thus, 

Non apis inde tulit collectos seddla flores. Ovid. 
Seriiis aut ciiiiiB sedem properdmUs ad imam. Id, 
At Capj^Sf et quorum melior sententia menti. Virg 

Exc. 1. IS. /5 is long in plural cases ; as, 
mtisls, nobis; omnlSj urbis, for omniSf urbis; quis, for gueis or quibus. 
Js is longr in nouns whose genitives end in itis, luiSf or ends; as, 
Samnls, SaTdmiSf Simols. 

Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ; as, 

audlSf nesds. So also in the second persons, Jis, is^ sis, vis, vdis, and 
their compounds ; as, possis, quamvis, malls, noils, &c. 

Ris, in the future perfect tense, is common ; as, vidirls. 

In the nouns fflis and vis, and the adverb gratis, is is long. 

Exc. 2. us. Monosyllables in us are long ; as, grus, rus, 
plus. 

Us is long in nouns of the third declension which increase 
long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative plural of the fourth declension (§§ 89, Rem., 
and 283, III.) ; as, 

ttllos, virtus, mdls ;^-jTuctii8. But palULS, vr'wh. the us short, occurs in 
Horace, Art. Poet. 65. 

Vs is long in Greek nouns written in the original with the diphtliong 
ovq {ous), whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. AmdthUs, 
Opits, CEdipHs, tripHiS, Panthlis ; gen. DidHs, Sappkus. But compounds 
of pus (novf), when of the secpnd declension, have us short ; as, pol^pHs, 

Note. The last syllable of every verse (except the ana- 
paestic, and the Ionic a minore) may be either long or short, at 
the option of the poet. 

Bj this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
short one may be used in its stead ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable ma stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable cm instead 
of a short one : — 

Sanguine&que manu crepitantia conctitit amid. Ovid, 
Non eget Mauri jacQlis, nee men. Hor, 



VERSIFICATION. 

FEET. 

^ 302. A foot is a combination of two or more syDa- 
bles of a certain quantity. 
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Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of 
two or three syllables ; compound feet of four. 



I. SIMPLE FEET. 

h 0/two SyOMei. 

Spondee^ two long ; as, .fandnni, 

Pyrrhie, two short ; as, Di.^. 

jYockeet or choree,, . . .a long and a short ; as, Srmd. 

iamkuMf a short and a long ; as, irdnt. 

2. 0/ fhru SiflMtt. 

Dactylf a long and two short ; as, cOrpiiiL 

jituuMm, • two snort and a long; as, d6nUn\. 

TVibrachf three short ; as, jSxirl. 

MolossuSf three long ; as, cOnUndOnt. 

Amphibrach, a short, a long, and a short; as, ... .dmOri. 

AmphimdcerfOrCretiCf a long, a short, and a long; as, . . . .edsCUds. 

BacehluSj a short and two long ; as, Cdtdnes. 

AntibaechluSf two long and a short ; as, Rdmdn^, 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

JHspondee, • .a double spondee ; as, cOnflixentnt. 

ProceUusmatU, a double Pyrrhic ; as, hdmlnlbUg. 

Ditrocheej a double trochee ; as, cOmprdUML 

DiiambuSf a double iambus ; as, ,dmdvirdnt. 

Oreater lotde, a spondee and a Pyrrhic ; as, torrtxlmits. 

Smaller lonie,, a Pjrrrhic and a spondee ; as, prdpirdbdnt. 

Choriambus, a choree and an iambus ; as, UrrtfUdnt, 

j3ntispasty an iambus and a choree ; as, ddhasissi. 

First epUrit, an iambus and a spondee ; as, dmdverCnt. 

Second epitritf a trochee and a spondee ; as, c6ndXt6r€s. 

Third epitritj a spondee and an iambus ; as, discdrdlds. 

Fourth epitnt, a spondee and a trochee ; as, ddduxigas. 

First paon, a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, tempdribi^. 

Second paon, an iambus'and a ryrrhic ; as, pdUntid. 

Third p4Bony a Pyrrhic and a trochee ; o^, dnimdtHis, 

Fowth pmoMf a Pyrrhic and an iambus ; as, ceUritds. 

Those feet are called isochronous, which consist of equal times ; as the 
spondee, the dactyl, the anapaest, and tlie procekusmatic, one long time 
being considered equal to two short. 



METRE. 

^ 303. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 

according to certain rules. 

In this general sense. It comprehends either an entire verse, a purt 
of a verse, or any number of verses. 
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Metre is divided into dactylic, anaptBStic, iambic, trochaic, 
ckoriambicy and Ionic. These names are derived from the 
original or fundamental foot employed in each. 

A metre, or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet. In dactylic, choriambic, and 
Ionic metre, a measure consists of one foot ; in the remainder, 
of two feet. 

VERSES. 

^ 304. A verse is a certain liumber of feet, arranged 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

1. Two verses are called a distich; a half verse, a hemistich, 

2. Verses are of difierent kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly pre- 
dominates in them ; as, dactylic, iambic, &c. ; — sometimes from 
the number of feet or metres which they contain ; as, senarius, 
consisting of six feet ; octoriarius, of eight feet ; monoiniter, 
consisting of one measure ; dimeter, of two ; trimeter, tetram" 
iter, pentameter J hexameter ; — sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Anacreontic, 
Alcaic, Asclepiadic, &c. ;— and sometimes from other circum- 
stances. 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may 
be complete, deficient, or redundant. 

A verse which is complete is called acatalectic. 

A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catakctic ; if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
is called brachycatalectic, 

A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous. 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatdUctic or hypermeter, 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of three 
terms — ^the first referring to the species, the second to the num- 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending ; as, the dactylic 
trimeter catalectic, 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measured from the begin- 
ning of a line) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a 
hal^ is called the triemimgris ; if it contains five half feet, or 
two feet and a half, it is called the petit hemimiris ; if seven half 
feet, or three feet and a half, the hepthemimMs ; if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennehemimeris. 

24 ♦ 
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6. Scanning is Uie dividing of a verse into the feet of which 
it is composed. 

In order to ican oatfeotly, it is neeesMry to know the quantity of each 
■jUable, ^d also to nnderrtand the foUowinf poetie vrngf^ which ve 
■ometimefl called 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 

SYNALCEPHA. 

^ 305. 1. A final vowel or diphthonj^ is cut off in scan- 
ning, when the following word begins with a voweL This is 
called s^nakepka, 

Thvutf terra arUlqua is read terr* antlqua ; Dardatada u^am, JMrdamd^ 
b^enn; vento hue^ vent* ue. So, 

Qaidve moror ? si omnet uno ordtne hab^tis Aohlvoe,.... Virg, 
which is soaniied thos^ 

Qoidre moror ? s' omnes on' ordin* habctia AcfalToa. 
The interjections O, heu, ah, preh, vcb, vah, are not elided ; 

O et de LatiA, O et de gente Sablni. Omd, 
But O, when not elided, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Te Corj^don 6 Alexi ; trahit sna ^uemqne voluptas. Virg, - 
Other lon|r vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain nnelided, in which 
ease they are commonly maae short; as, 

Victor apud rapldum Simo6nta sub Hid alto. Virg, 
Anni tempore eo qvi EtesUk esse feruntur. Later. 
Ter sunt condti impon^re PeUd Ossam. Virg, 
CrlaucS et PunopeH, et InOo MeHcertifi. Id, 
Rarely a short vowel, also, remains without elision ; as^ 

£t Tent incessu patuit ded. lUe ubi matrem.... Virg, 
For synaioepha at the end of a line, see Synaphda^ § 307, 3. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 
2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is cut off when the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel. This is called tcthUpsii, 
Thus, 

O curas homlnum, O quantum est in rebus inane ! PerM, 
which is thus scanned, 

O curas homtn' O ^uont' est in rebus inftne. 
Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Virg, 
This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets ; as, • 
CorpOriun officium est quoniam premSre omnia deorsmm. Lucr 

See § 299, 2. 
Final «, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant; as 
tonUnt* atque (£nn.), for contentus atque; omnlbu* rebus, (Lucr.) So, 
Turn UUerdW dolor, eertisAmu* nundu* mortis LueU, 
For ecthlipsis at the end of a line, see Synapheiaf § 307, 3. 
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SYNiCRESlS. 

^ 306. 1. Two vowels which are usually separated, art 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This is called synmr* 
isis. 

Thus, ia such case, 

Pk^etkan ii pronounced Pkcetkon ; ahto, alto ; Orphea, Orpkm. 8o, 
Aured percussum vir^, yertumqae venenis. yirg, 
Eosdem habuit secum, quibus est elata, capillos. Frop, 

1^1.) Syneresis is frequent in u, ifdem, iudettif dii, diis, dein, dtmuft^ 
demdef deest, deiratf deirOf deirit,deesse ; aa, 

PrsBcipitatur aquis, et aqtiis nox surgit ab iwdtm. Ovid. 
Suit Maecenates ; non duruntf Flacce, MarOnes. Mart. 

Cut and kuU are nsnallj monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter ; 
as, e in anteambiUOf ant^re, afUikaCf delune^ Tnekerefde, &c., and a in em^ 
tralre. 

(3.) The syllable formed by the union of two vowels often retains the 
quantity of the latter vowel, whether lon^ or short ; as, aldiU, aritte^ 
abii£rutf vindmnidtoTf omnia ; genua^ tenms, jntuitaj fluvUfrumf Slo. In 
such examples, the i and u are pronounced like initial y and w ; as, abyite^ 
omn-yaf tenwis,pittoitaj 6u&,\ and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of len^ening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
above examples. 

In Statins, the word tenuiOre occurs, in which three vowels are united 
in pronunciation ; thus, ten-ioiO-re. 

(4.) Sometimes, afler a synaloepha, two voweb bvlSBst synsrens; as, 
stulio etf pronounced sUU-yet. 

(5.) If only one of the voweb is wriUen, the contraction is called 
crasis; as, di, eonsHi^ for dU^ cansilU. 

DliERESIS. 

2. A syllable is often divided into two syllables. This is 
called dicBrSsis. Thus, 

ottldl, TVdia, siUuif sikldent ; for aula, Trola or 7Vo;a, sUva, tuadmU. 
So, 

£thereum sensum, atque aurdl simpllcis iffnem. Virg. 
£t claro sUiias cernes Aquildne moveri. Id. 
Grammatici certant ; et adhuc sub iudice lis est. Hor. 
So in Greek words origrinaily written with a diphthong ; as, elegeta, for 
degia. 

SYSTOLE. 

^ 307. 1. A syllable which is long by nature or by posi^ 
tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called systdle ; as, 

vidtn, for videsne, in which e is naturally long; joA'n, for satisne, in 
which t is long by position ;— Adits, for hoe die; muUlmddiSf for muUu 
modi$. So, 

Duc£re mylSiiMit voces, et fleetfire eantns. Lmct. 

(1.) By the omisnoll of j after a6, ad^ ob, m^, and rSy in emnponnd 
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wordi, those preponiUons retain their short qitntity, which would other- 
wine be nuuie Ion j by position ; as, d^ct, ddleitf dMm, Slc. Thus, 
Si quid nostra tuis adlcit vexatio rebus. Mart. 

In like manner, by rejecting the consonant of the preposition, dperio^ 
iperiOf &mitiOf &A^,, are formed by systole. 

(2.) The third person plural of certain perfects is said by some to be 
shortened by systole ; as, tUtirumtf hdirunt^ ^bo. ; but others belieye that 
these irregularities have arisen from the errors of transcribers, or the 
carelessness of writers. 

DIASTOLE. 

2. A syllable naturally short, is sometimes lengthened. This 
is called diastdle. 

It occurs most frequently in proper names and in compounds of re/ as, 
PriamldeSf riUgio, &Ai. Thus, 

Hanc tibi Prlamides mitto, Ledoia, salQtem. Ovid, 
lUligiOne patrimi multos serv&ta per annoe. yirg. 

Some editors double the consonant afler re. 

Diastole is sometimes called ectasia. 

SYNAPHEIA. 

3. Verses are sometimes connected together so that the first 
syllable of a verse has an influence on the final syllable of that 
which precedes, either by position, synaloepha, or ecthlipsis. 
See §§ 283 and 305. This is called synapheia. 

This figure was most frequent in aiiapoestic verse, and in Uie Ionic a 
minOre. 
The following lines will illustrate its effect : — 

PrflBceps silvas montesqueyii^/ 
Citus Actson. Sen. 
The i in the final syllable of fugitf which is naturally short, is made 
long by position before the following consonants. 

Omnia Mercuric simllis vocemque colorem^fve 

Et flavos Virg. 

Dissidens plebi numSro beatOrum 
ExTmit virtus. Hor. 
In the former of these examples, synapheia and synaloepha are com- 
bined; in the latter, synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

By synapheia, the parts of a compound word were sometimes divided 
between two verses ; as, 

si non offendSret unum- 

Quemque poetarmn limsB labor et mora.... Hor. 
RicM. The poets, also, oflen make use of some other figures, wliich, 
however, are not peculiar to them. Such are prosthisis, aplua'(8i&, ripicUpe^ 
menthisis'y apocdpe, paragOgey tmens, untithins^ and metatkisis. See 
f 322. 

ARSIS AND THESIS. 

<^ 308. In pronouncing the syllables of verse, the roice 
rises and falls alternately at regular interyalp. This regular 
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alternate elevation and depression of the voice is called rhythm. 
The elevation of the voice is called arsis, its depression thesis. 
These terms sometimes, also, designate the parts of a foot or 
which the elevation or depression (alls. 

1. The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot : con- 
sequently, in a foot composed wholly of long, or of short syllar 
bles, considered in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined. 
But when another foot is substituted for the fundamental foot 
of a metre, the arsis of the former is determined by that of the 
latter. 

Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arsis on the first 
syllable ; bat in iambic or anapsstic metre, it has it on the last. 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice 
as long. 

Thus, in the dactyl, — v^ v^, and anapiest, v^ s^ ^-, they are equal ; in. 
the trocnee, — v/, and iambus, \^ — , they are unequaL This difference in 
the duration of the arsis and Uiesis constitutes the difference of rhythm. 

3. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, n 
called the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot is 
resolved into two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. 

Note 1. Some suppose that the terms ar$is and tkesit, as wed by the 
ancients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the liand in beat^ 
ing time, and that the place of the thesis was the syllable which received 
the ictus. 

Note 2. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now undenitoodf 
writers differ in regard to the mode of readin|r verse. Aceofdingto some^ 
the accent of each word should always be preserved ; while otl^rs direct 
that the stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and that no 
remird should be paid to the accent. 

It is generally supjposed that the final letters elided by iyn^oBphm and 
ecthlipsis, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading v«rse. 



CiESURA. 

^ 309* Casura is the separation, by the ending of a 
word, of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

Caesura is of three kinds :-^l, of the f&ot; 2, oftherAy/Am; 
and 3, of the verse. 

1. Csesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot 
is completed ; as, 

SiWes- ) trem tenu- 1 i Mu- | sam medi- 1 tftris a- 1 ven&. Virg. 

2. Caesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from 
the thesis by the ending of a. word, as in the second, third, and 
fourth feet of the preceding line. 
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Cffisura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, to 
■land instead of a long one, it being lengthened by the ictus ; 

Pectorl- 1 h^ inhi- 1 anti ipi- 1 rantia | consOlit | exU. Virg, 
Tliia oocun chiefly in hexameter verse. 

Cieaura of the foot and of the verne do not of tliemaelves lengthen a 
short syllable, but tliey oAen coincide with that of the rhythm. 

3. Csesura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 
injury to the sense or harmony. 

The csBsura of the verse is often called the casural pause. 
In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed ; in others, it may fall 
in more than one place, and the choice is lefl to the poet. Of 
the former kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter. 

The proper place of the cssural pause will be treated of, so far aa shall 
be neoeiMary, under each species of verse. 

IIkmaek. The eflTect of the cassura is to connect the different words 
baniionioasly together, and thus to give smoothness, grace, and sweetness, 
tothe vone. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
DACTYLIC METRE. 

^310« I. A hexameter J or heroic verse, consists of six 
feet. Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, 
ind each of the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 
as, 

At tab! I t£rribl-| tern s5nl.| tarn prdcQl | er£ c&-| nOrO. Virgr, 
Intln- 1 tf cri- 1 nes k»n- 1 fft C6r- 1 vied fHX- 1 ebant. TibuU, 
Loddrd I qufi vel- 1 l6m clQ&- 1 mO per- 1 misit &- 1 gresU. Virg, 

1 . The fifth foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in 
such case is called spondaic ; as, 

Cara dd- 1 am sdbd- 1 les mftg- 1 nam Jdvis | lucre- 1 mSntQm. Virg. 
In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fiflh should 
not cioae with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe- 
cially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced hy the frequent 
recurrence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spon- 
dees; as, 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- i trem soni- 1 tu <}uatit | ungCila | campum. Virg 

llli in- 1 ter se- 1 se mag- J nA vi | brachia | tollunt Id. 

Variety in the use of- dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has an 

a^eeable effect. Hexameter v^rse commonly ends in a word or two or 

three syl'aVles. 
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3. The beauty and hannony of hexameter verse depend much ou due 
attention to the assura. (See § 309.) A line in wliicn it is neglected b 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose ; na^ 

Romae j moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 

4. The caesural pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occurs after the arsis in the third foot. This is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic ccesura. Thus, 

At domus { interi- 1 or 1 1 re- 1 gaU | splendXda | luxu. Virg, 

5. Instead of the preceding, a caesura in the thesis of the 
third foot, or after the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as 
heroic ; as, 

Infan- j dum re- j gina 1 1 ju- 1 bes reno- 1 vftre do- 1 lorem. Virg. 

Inde to- I ro pater | i£ne- 1 as 1 1 sic | orsus ab | alto. Id, 
"When the caesural pause occurs, as in the latter example, after the arsis 
of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is often found in the second 
foot; as, 
Prima te-1 net, I| plau-| sQque vo-| lat || fremi-| taque se-| cundo. Virg, 

6. The caesura after the third foot was least approved ; as, 
Cui non j dictus Hy-| las puer || et La-| tonia | Delos. Virg. 

The C83sural pause between the fourth and fiflh feet is termed the 
bucolic caesura. 

Note 1. The caesura ailer the arsis is sometimes called the masadint 
caesura ; that in the thesis, the feminine oiJrochaiCf as a trochee immedi- 
ately precedes. 

Note 2. In the principal paesura of the verse, poets frequently intro- 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attendea to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the csesural pause. For in the common place for the 
caesura in the third foot, there is often a caesura of the foot; while, in the 
fourtii foot, a still more marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is 
to be considered as the principal caesura, and distinguished accordingly ; 
us. 

Belli I ferra- 1 tos pos- 1 tes, || por- 1 tasque re- 1 frggit. Hor. 

II. The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, having generally a trochee in the fJrst and 
fourth foot, and an amphimacer in the third ; as, 

5 c5- 1 lOnTSi I quso cdpls 1 1 pontS | lodgrS | l5ngo. Catull. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisting 
of alternate Grlyconics and Pherecratics. See § 316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priapeany when it is so 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 
Tertia | pars pa- 1 tri data | pars data | tertia | patri. Catull. 

See above, 6. 

^311. III. A pentameter verse consists of five feet. 
It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into two hemis- 
tichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spondees 
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Mlowed by a long syHable ; the last of two dactyls, abo follow- 
ed bj a long syllable ; as, 

NitQ- 1 re atqul- 1 tOr || ■fimlni | qOiiquS sQ- 1 B. Prop. 

Cimiliil- 1 boa YI- 1 Tfis II tfimpOs In | dmnfi me- 1 Is. Ovid. 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of 
scanning pentameter rerse, it consists of five feet, of which 
the first and second may each be a dactyl or a spondee ; the 
third is always a spondee ; and the fourth and fiflh are ana- 
pcsts; as, 

NatO- 1 TO dftquPI tor || fl6m-| tni quia- 1 que sttS. 
Carmlnl- 1 bOs ▼!- 1 yH || tfim- 1 ptts In Om- 1 n6 mSIs. 

2. The oiBsura, in pentameter rerse, always occurs after the 
penthemimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It Terj 
rarely lengthens a short syllable. 

3. The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three sjllables. In 
Orid, it usually ends with a dissyllable. 

This species of verse is seldom used, except in connection with hexam- 
eter, a line of each recurring alternately. This combination is called 
degiae verse. Thus, 

Flebllis indignos, ElegeTa, solve capilloi. 

Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit ! Ovid, 

^312. IV. The tetrameter a priore, or Alcmanian dae^ 
tylic tetrameter^ consists of the first four feet of a hexameter^ 
of which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

GarrttU I per ra- 1 mos &vls i obstreplt Sen, 
v. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter^ con- 
sists of the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

IblmQs, I sdcl- 1 1, cdmT- 1 tesque. Hor, 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 
hexameter; as, 

Gratd I Pyrrh& sUb | antro. Hor, 
But this kind of verse is more properly included In choriambic metre. 
See § 316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catcUectiCy or Archilochian pettthemimeri$, 
consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commonly dactyls ; as, 

^alvls et I Qmbrft sa-] mus. Hor. 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

Risit 2-1 polio. Hor. 

ANAPiESTlC METRE. 

^313. I. The anap(Bstic monometer consists of two ana- 
paests; as, 

trtaias- 1 sS JcAnfyt. Sen. 
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II. The antipwstic dimeter consists of two measures, or four 
anapaests; as^ 

Ph&rSjtrS- 1 qofi gr&yCa | cUlt« sS- 1 y& f^rd 5«ii. 

The first foot in each meastire of anapsestic metre was very often 
chan^d to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second 'foot often to a spondeOi 
and, in a few instances, to a dactyl. 

Anapasstic verses are generally so constructed that each measure ends 
with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 



IAMBIC METRE. 

^314. I. The iambic trimeter y or senarius, consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

Ph&se- j las il- I Ig, II quem I vide- | tls, hos- 1 pitgs CatuU. 

The caesura commonly occurs after the fifth semi-foot. 
The pure iambic measure was seldom used. To give to this 
metre greater slowness and dignity, spondees were introduced 
into the first, third, and fifth places ; and in every foot except 
the last, which was always an iambic, a long syllable was often 
changed into two short ones, so that an anapaest or a dactyl 
was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for an iambus ; as, 
Quo, quo I scales- 1 tl rax- 1 tis ? aQt | car d6x- 1 tSrls.... flbr. 

Aliti- 1 bQs at- 1 qug clini- { bds h5ml- 1 cida Hec- 1 t5r€m Id. 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the first place for a 
spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted me spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapfest) into the second and fourth 
places, as well as the first, third, and fiftih. 

II. The scazon, or choliambus (lame iambic), is the iambic 
trimeter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally an 
iambus in the fifth ; as, 

Cttr In I th«a- 1 tram, Cat6, j b&vB- \ r6 vfi- 1 nisti? 
An Ids- 1 6 tan- [ tarn v6n- ( 6ras | Qt 6x- 1 Ir^s ? Mart, 
This species' of verse is also called Hipponactic trimeter. 

III. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, called also 
quadratus, a measure used by the comic poets, consists of four 
iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.) ; as, 

Nanc hic I dies | ftllam | vltam af- 1 fbrt, ftll- 1 ds mO- 1 res pos- 1 tlilat. 2V. 

IV. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, or Hipponactic, is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places 
the same variations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Depren-I lA na-l vfs in | mftrl | vesa-l nlen- 1 t£ v8n-i to. CttnU 
25 
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V. The iambic irimeier caialeeiie, or ArchUoehian, is the 
iambic trimeter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the com- 
mon iambic trimeter, it admits a spondee into the first and 
third places, but not into the fifth ; as, 

Vdct- 1 tdf it- 1 qa« nun | ydct- | tQs to- 1 dit. Hot. 
Trihont- 1 qde sic- | efts mflch- 1 In6 | c&rl- 1 nas. Id, 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures, 
with the same variations as the iambic trimeter (I.) ; as, 

FortI J ■(Squfi- 1 mar pfic- 1 tdre. Hot. 
Csnicb-I a trac- I Uvit | dip6i. IiL 
Vide- 1 rS prOpd- 1 rantfis | ddmom. Id. 
The iambic dimeter is also called the JrchUoehian dimeter, 

VII. The iambic dimeter hypermeter^ called also Archilo- 
chiaUf is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 
end; as, 

Rdde- 1 git ad I yeros | tlm6- | rds. Hor. 
Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

YIII. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

N5n I ebor | nfique au- 1 rSum Hor, 

This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a catalectic trochaic dimeter. 
See § 315, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectic, or Anacreontic^ is the 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and hartng always- 
an iambus in the third foot ; as, 

t^t U- ! gris dr- 1 b& gna- 1 tis. Sen, 

X. The OaUiambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalec- 
tic, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first foot is generally a spondee or an anapiest ; the catalectic syl- 
laUe at the end of the first dimeter is long, and the second foot of the 
second dimeter is commonly a ttibrach ; as, 

Sttp€r al- 1 ta V6C- 1 ttts A- 1 tye i| cfilen | rttS ma- 1 rla. Coftitt. 

The essura uniformly occurs at the end of the first dimeter. 

TROCHAIC METRE. 

^ 31o« Trochaic Terses bear a near affinity to iambics. The addi« 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at the beginning of a pure iambic verse, 
renders it pure trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at 
the beginnmg of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure lambie, with the 
deficiency or redundancy of a syllable in each case at the ena of the 
Terse. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic is the most common 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a cata- 
lectic syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach, but in 
the seTenth a trochee only. In the even places, besides the 
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tribrach, it admits also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapiest, and 

sometimes a proceleusmatic ; as, 
jQssQs I est In- 1 €rml8 | Irfi : || pOrAs | Ird | jUssas | est. CatulL 
Rdma-I \mia \ ipsft | f^ScIt || cam Sft-| binls | naptl-| as. Id, 
D&nftY- 1 des, cd- 1 Ite ; I yestrfts || hic di- 1 es quS- 1 r!t m&- 1 ntls. Sm, 
The pure trochaic verse was rarely used. The ccBsural pause uniibrmly 

occurs afler the fourth foot. The comic writers introduced the spondee 

and its equivalent feet into the odd places. 
The complete trochaic tetrameter properly tsonsists of eight feet, all 

trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectic 

tetrameter; as. 

Ipse I sammls I sazis I f Ixiis | ftspe- 1 ns, e- 1 visce- 1 ratas. Enn, 

II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
sists of five feet — the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fifih trochees ; as, 

Tnte- 1 ger VI- 1 tffi, II scele- j nsquS I ptJrQs. Hor. 
Sappho, and, after her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the'cassura after the 
fifth semi-foot. 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word b sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

Labi- 1 tar rl- 1 pa Jdve | nOn pr5- j b&nte ux- 
Orltts j amnis. Hor. 

This occurs only in Catullus and Horace ; and it has been thought by 
some that such lines should be considered as one verse of seven feet, the 
fifth foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

III. The PhakBcian verse consists of five feet — ^the first a 
spondee, the second a dactyl, and the three others trochees ; as, 

Ndn est I vlvSre, | sed va- 1 lere I vIU. Mart. 

Instead of a spondee as the firstfoot, Catullus sometimes uses a trochee 
or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the second 
place. 

The PliaUteian verse is sometimes called heniecaayUabie^ as consisting 
of eleven syllables; but that name does not exclusively belong to it. 

IV. The trochaic ditneter catalectic consists of three feet, 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Non e- 1 bar ne- j que SQre- | um. Hor. 
NoTK. This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter 
(see § 314, VIII.), and it is not important whether it be regarded if 
iambic or trochaic. 

CHORIAMBIC METRE. 

^316« I. The choriambic pentameter consists or a spon- 
dee, three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

Ta ne I qufisiens, j wtM nSflls I quern mlhl, quern j tibl.... Hor 
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II. The ckmiambic tetrameter consists of three choriambi^ or 
feet of equal length, and a Bacchius ; as, 

OmnX tftmOf | com fLUttlBf | Omnfi cftnat | {HrGfilndum. Claud, 
In this verse Horace substituted a spondee for the iambus 
contained in the first chor iambus ; as, 

Tfi dM0 0- 1 ro, Sj^b&rm | cQr prdpfires | Imando.... Hor, 

III. The AsclepicuJUc tetrameter (invented by the poet Ascie- 
pi&des) consists of a spondee, two choriambi^ and an iambus ; 

MSoe- 1 nas, ftavls || edlt« reg- 1 XbuB. Hor, 
This form ii invariably observed by Horace > but other poets sometimes, 
though rarely, moke the firat foot a ^ctyl. 

The cssural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 
This measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
eatalectic. See § 311, III. Thus, 

Msc6.| nas, ftt&-| nz II Sdltfi I rSgibas. 

IV. The choriambic trimeter, or Gluconic (invented by the 

C Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iam- 
; aSy 

Sic tfi I divi p6t«ns I Cf prl.... Hor. 
The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 
When the first foot is a spondee, the other feet are sometimes 
■canned as dactyls. Thus, 

Sic tfi I diva pd- 1 tfins CjTpri. 

V. The choriambic trimeter cataiectic, or Pherecratic (so 
called from the poet Pherecr&tes), is the Gly conic deprived of 
its final fir)rllable, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and 
a catal^ctic syllable ; as, 

GratS I Pyrrha sab an. | tro. Hor, 

The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambus. 

When the first foot is a spondee, this measure is sometimes scanned tm 
a dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

The Pherecratic subjoined to the Glyconic produces the Priapean verse. 
Bee §310, II. ^ r *~ 

VI. The choriambic dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius; as, 

Lydfa die I pSr Cmnfis. Hor. 

IONIC METR^. 

^ 317. I. The Ionic a mqjore, or Sotadic (from the poet 
Sot&des), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, however, are often changed into ditrochees, and a long 
syllable into two short ones ; as, 

Has, cum genii. I na cdmpedd, | dficBcat ci-| tfinas, 
Satome, ti- 1 hi ZoilOs, I annttkii pri.| Orfis. Mart 
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II. The Ionic a minore consists generally of three or (bur 
feet, which are all Ionics a minore ; as, 

Pa«r ttefl, t tibl tfilas, I dpdrei^ | qu6 MlneihrS.... Hm*. 

COMPOUND METRES. 

^318. Compound metre is the union of two species of 
metre in the same verse. 

I. The dactyliohiambic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic {% 312, VII.) and an iambic dimeter (§ 314, VI.) ; 
as, 

ScribSrfi | yeralca- 1 Ids ]| ftmO- 1 r6 per- j cQliam | gr&yT.... Hot. 

II. The iambico-dactylic metre consists of the same mem- 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nlv6s- 1 qofi de- 1 docant | Jdvem : || none m&r6, | ntlnc slid- 1 m, Hor. 
NoTB. The members composing this and the preceding species of 
verse are often written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 
long catalectic syllable followed by a choriambus, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Vtdes I at al- 1 ta II stfit nlvd c&n- 1 dldum. Har. 
The first foot is often a spondee. 

The oiBsura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 
This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet dactyls. 

IV. The dacti/lico'trochaic, or Archilochian heptameter^ con- 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter a priore (§ 312), followed by 
three trochees ; as, 

Solvit&r I acrls hi- 1 ems gra- 1 ta vied || vSris j et F&- 1 vOnt. Hm*. 
The cssura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylic(hirochaic tetrameter^ or lesser Alcaic^ con- 
sists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Lfivift I pdrsdnii- j «rS | saxa. Hor, 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

^319. A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verse. 

A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is 
called carmen manocolon ; that which has two kinds, dicoUm ; 
that which has three kinds, tricolon. 

When the poem returns, after the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called cUstrdphon ; when after 
the third line, tristrdpSm ; and when after the fourth, tetrastrd^ 
phon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returns to 
25» 
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the kind of verse with which it began, constitute a stanza or 
strophe. 

A poem oomifttiiiff of two kinds of yerae, when the stanza contains two 
Terses, is called dieOum diftrdphonfiaoe § ^, Syn. 3 ;) when it contains 
three, diedUm trisMipkon^ (Auson. Profess. 21 ;) when four, dicolon Utras^ 
tr&pkam^ {8yn, 2 ;) and wnen five, dieolon ptiUastrdpkon, 

A poem oonsisUnf of three kinds of rerse, when the stanza contains 
three verses, is called trie6lon triMtrOphon, (Syn. 15 ;) when four, trieoUm 
tetrasMpkan, (Syn. 1.) 

HORATIAN METRES. 

^ 320* The different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the fcHlowing 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (§318, III.), one Archilochian iam- 
bic dimeter hypermeter (§ol4, VII.), and one lesser Alcaic 
(§318, v.); as, 

Vtdes, tit altft st£t nive c&ndldum 
SorftctSy n^c jam sOstln^ant dn&s 
SilvoB IftbOrantfis, gdloqufi 

Flamln& cOnstltSrlnt ftctlto. (L«.-. 1, 9.) 

This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been a 
flnrorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (§315, II.) and one Adonic (§312, 
VIII.); as. 

Jam sStIs tfirrTs nTvf s atqu6 dlra 
Grandlnis mim pftt^r, et, rabfintd 
D£xt£ra sacras jacolatas arces, 

Terrdlt arbem. (1*6. 1, 2.) 

3. OneGlyconic (§316, IV.) and one Asclepiadic (§316, 
III.); as. 

Sic te Diva pdtdns Cj^pri, 

Sic firatrfis HfilfinS, iQcIdft siddra.... (Ub. I; 3.) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, 1.) and one iambic dimeter 
(§314,VL);as, 

Ibis Ltbamls IntSr alta navlum, 

ImlcS, prdpQgnactila. (Epod, 1.) 

6. Three Asclepiadics (§316, III.) and one Glyconic (§316, 
IV.); as, 

Scrlberis VaifO lortls, 6t hdstf um 

Victdr, MWdntl carmTnIs allti, 

Quam ram cQmquS ftrOx navIbCks snt teuis 

Miles, t6 dlici, gossarit. *(Lift»l,6^ 
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6. Two Asclepiadics (§ 316, III.), one Pherecratic (^ 816, 
v.), and one Glyconic (§ 316, IV.) ; as, 

Dlftn&m, tfin^rtt, dicitfi YlrgTnes : « 

Xntdnsom, pCidrl, diclts Cynthium, 
LatSnamqufi sttpremo 
Dllectam penitos JOvi. {Ub. 1, 21.) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§ 316, III.) alone ; as, 

Mec^nas at&vls edlU rtglbus. (Ub. 1, 1.) 

8. One dactylic hexameter (^310, I.) and one dactylic 
tetrameter a posteriore (§ 312, V.) ; as, 

Laudabant Sin claram RhOdfin, aut MltjTlenen, 

Xut £ph6sQm, btmarisvfi Cdrinthi.... (Ub. 1, 7.) 

9. The chor iambic pentameter {§ 316, 1.) alone ; as, 

Ta ne qussldrls, sclr6 nSfks, qu6m mlhl, qufim tibi.... (Ub. 1, 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and o^e iambic 
dimeter (^314, VI.); as, 

Nox firiit, 6t celo ftdgebat Itmi sSreno 
Inter inlnuiil slddra. (Epod. 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§314, 1.) alone; as. 

Jam, jam efflcaci dS manOs scteDtlsB. (Epod. 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, VI.) and one choriambic 
tetrameter (§ 316, II.) with a variation ; as, 

Lydia, die, p£r Smnes 
T6 D^M Ore, Sybarin car prdpSras amando.... (Li&. 1,8.) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, 1.) and one iambic trim- 
eter (§314, 1.); as. 

Altera jam tSrltar bellls cIviUbQs etas ; 
Sais «t ipsa R5ma vlrlbas rttit. (Epod. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one dactylic 
trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ; as, 

Difibgerfi nlyeg : rSdeant jam gramlna cample, 

IrbCrlbasqufi cdmiB. (Ub. 4. 7.) 

16. One iambic trimeter (§314, I.), one dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VII.), and one iambic dimeter (§314, VI.) ; 

*»» 

PstU, nihil me, sicat antsa, jiivat 
Scifbdrfi yenlctllof, 
Am5r6 percalsQm gOcn. (Epod. 11.) 

NoTS. The second and third lines are often written as one verse. 
See § 318, 1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.), one iambic dimeter 
(§ 314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic (§ 312 VII ^ ; 

*»> 

• / Hoirtda tfimpestas ealtlm o9ntrazIt; «t Imbres 
Mlvdsqud oedttGOnt J6vem : 
Nnnc mare, none sllae.... i^B^M, 13 
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NoTs. The Meonduidl third lines of this ttaina, mlso, are often written 
ai one Tene. See § 318, II. 

17. One Archilochian ' hepUmeter (^31S, IV.) and one 
iambie trimeter catalectic (^ 314, V.) ; as, 

SoWltQr acrfs hlfima |^U vlc6 Tfirls et FivSnt. 
Trihantque siccas m&chlnffi cirlnaa. (Ub. 1, i.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (^314, VIII.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (^ 314, V.) ; as, 

Non 6bQr ndque lardum 
M6& rfinldit In ddmo l&canar. {Ui, 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a minore (^317, II.) alone; as, 
Mlefiramm fist ndqiv &ni6n dlrd lodam, ndquS dolel.... (Lib, 3, 12.) 



^321. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

Containing^ in alphabetic order , the first words of each, with a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis, where the 
metre is explained. 



JEM, vetuflto No. 1 

^uam memento 1 

AIbi, ne doleas 5 

Altera jam teritur .13 

Angostam, amici • . 1 

At, O deOrum 4 

Audivere, Ljee 6 

Bacchum in remdtis 1 

Beatus ille 4 

Ccelo supinaa 1 

CobIo tonantem 1 

Ci!im tu, Lydia 3 

Cur me querelis 1 

Delicta majorum • 1 

Descende ccbIo 1 

Dianam, tenSrsB 6 

DifTugSre nives 14 

Dive, quern proles 2 

Divis orte bonis 5 

Donarem patSras 7 

Donee ffratus eram 3 

Eheu ! nigaces 1 

Est mihi nonom 2 

£t thure et fidlbus 3 

Exegi monumentum 7 

Extremum Tanaim 5 

Faune, nymphamm 2 

Festo f^uid potins die 3 

Hercahs ritn 2 

Horrlda tempestas .16 I 

Ibis Libumis 4 



Icci, beatis No. ] 

nie et nefasto 1 

Impioa pamB 2 

Inclasam Danafin 5 

Intactis opulentior 3 

Integer vit® , . . . . 2 

Intermissa, Venus, diu 3 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terns 2 

Jam veris comltes » 5 

Justum et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia, die, per omnes 12 

Msec^nas atftvis • 7 

Mal&BolQta..... 4 

Martiis celebs 2 

Mater sasya Cupidlnnm • .- 3 

Mercari, facunde 2 

Mercttri, nam te 2 

Miserarum est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos 2 

Motum ez Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancille 2 

Nolis longa fene 5 

Nondum subacta 1 
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Non ebur ne(jue aureum . . . No. 18 

Non semper loibres 1 

Non usitata 1 

Non vides, quanto 2 

Noxerat 10 

NuUam, Vare, sacr^ 9 

NuUus a^^ento 2 

Nunc est Dibendum 1 

O crud^lis adhuc 9 

O diva, gratum 1 

O fons Sandusis 6 

O matre pulchrS. 1 

O nata mecum ] 

O navis, referent 6 

O ssBpe mecum 1 

O Venus, regina 2 

Odi prof^num 1 

Otiom Divos 2 

Parcids junctas 2 

Parous Deorum 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum trahSret 5 

Perclc6s odi, puer 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Phoebe, silvarumqae 2 

PhoBbus yolentem 1 

Pindftrum quisquis. 2 

Posclmur: siquid • 2 

Qu8B cura patrum •• 1 

Qualem mmistrum 1 



Quando repostum No. 4 

Quantum distet ab In&cho 3 

Quern tu, Melpomene 3 

Quem yirum aut herua 2 

Quid bellic5su8 1 

Quid dedic&tum 1 

Quid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis 11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quia desiderid 5 

Quis multa grracllis 6 

Quo me, Bacche 3 

Quo, quo, scelesti ruXtis. 4 

Rectius vives 2 

Rogare longo 4 

Scrib^ris Vario 5 

Septimi. Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

SolvTtur acris hiems 17 

Te maris et terrsB 8 

Til ne queesiSris 9 

Tyrrhena regum 1 

Ulla si juris -, 3 

Uxor pauperis Ibj^ci 3 

Velox amoenum 1 

Vides,utaltA 1 

Vile potabis 2 

Vitas ninnuleo 6 

Vixi puellifl 1 
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APPENDIX. 



GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

^ 822. Certain deviations from the regular form and 
construction of words, are called grammaticcl figures. These 
may relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 

These are distinguished by the general name of metaplasm, 

1. Prosthesis it the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word ; as, gnu- 
tuSf for nalus ; tetiiU, for tuli. Yet these were anciently the customary 
forms, from which those now in use were formed by apheerfisis. 

2. Apkiorisis is the taking of a letter or syllable from the beginning of 
a word ; as, '«/, for tsl; rhabdnem, for arrhah&nem. 

3. EpetUkisis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word ; as, aUtuumf for atUum. 

4. Synedpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word, 
as, detlm, for dedrum ; medm factt^rMf for meOrum factOrum ; itula, for 
stieida ; ftesti, for flevisti ; repostuSj for repoHttis ; aspriSf for aspiris, 

5. Crasis is the contraction of two Towels into one ; UfCogOf for eodgo; 
fu7, for nihil, 

6. Paragbge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, medf for me ; cloudier, for daudi, 

7. Apocdpe is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word ; as, 
metCj for mens ; AntOni^ for AwUmii. 

8. Antiihisis is the substitution of one letter for another ; as, dUi, for 
HU ; optHtmus, for opHmus ; officio 9 for a4fficio. O is oflen thus used for u, 
especially after v ; as, voUus, for vuUus ;* servom, for servum. So ailer 
^ ; as, aquom, for aquam. 

9. Metatkisis is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
pislriSf for pristia. 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

^323. The figures of Syntax are ellipsis, pleonasm, 
enalldge, and hyperhdton. 

I. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

AiurU, sc. homines. Darius HysUupis, ac.JUius, Cano, se. ego. Quid 
multa ? sc. dicam. 

Ellipsis includes asyndeton, zeugma, syllepsis, proUpsis, 
and synecdoche. 
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(1.) Jisynditon is the oniiBsion of a conjunction; as, dbiit, excessitf 
evdsitf erapitf sc. et. Cic. 

(2.) Zetigma is the uniting of two nouns, or two infinitives, to a yerb, 
which is applicable only to one of them ; as, Paeem an bellum gereng 
(Sail.), where gerens is applicable to bellum only. Sempeme in sanguine^ 
ferrOf fugd versaHmur 7 (Id.) where the verb does net properly apply to 
ferro. 

JCego is oflen thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive; as, J^egant CcBsdrem mansHruniy postulat&que interposita esse, for 
dicuntque postufcUa.... Cic. 

When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes 
called zeugma ; as, Et ffenuSf et virtus^ nisi cum r«, vilior al^A est. Hor. 
Coper tibi salvus et haSi. Virg. Quamvis ille mger, quamms tu Candida 
esses. Id. 

(3.) Syllepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more 
nouns of different genders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one rather 
than another ; as, Attonlti navitdte pavent Baucis, timidusque Philemon. 
Ovid. ProcumbU uterque pronus numif i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id. — 
Sustulimus manus et ego et Balbus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre adesse jussi 
sumus. Id. — Prmectisque amiddo et Utiris. Curt. See § § 205, Rem. 2, 
and 209, Rem. 12, (3,) and (7.) 

Zeuj^a, in the latter sense above mentioned, is by some included under 
syllepsis. 

(4.) Prolepsis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed afler it, the verb or adjective not bein^ repeated ; as, 
Princlpes tUrinquepugnam ciebant, ab Sabmis Mettius Curtius, ai Romdnis 
Hostus Hostilius. Liv. Boni quoniam convenlmus ambo, tu caldmos infidrcj 
ego diUre versus. Virg. 

(5.) Syneeddcke is the use of an accusative of the part affected, instead 
of an ablative ; as, EacpUri mentem rUquit, Virg. See § 234, II. 

2. Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is ne- 
cessary to express the meaning ; as, 

Sic ore loeiUa est. Virg. Qui magis verh vineire quitm diu imperdre 
malit. Liv. JVmo unus. Cic. 

Under pleonasm are inciuded parelcon, polysyndeton^ hendi' 
ddySf VLikd periphrdsis, 

(1.) Pareleon is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to 
pronouns, verbs, or adverbs ; as, egdmetf agidum^ fortassean. Such addi- 
tions, however, usually mod^ the meaning in some degree. 

(2.) PolysyndiUm is a redimdancv of conjunctions; as. Unit Eurusqixe 
Mfiusqae rmtnt erAenjp.e proceUts jtfi^cus. Virg. 

(3.) Hendi&dys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by 
a con^imction, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive ; as, 
Fatfins UbdmMS et aoro, for aureis paUris. Virg. Libro et sUvestri sub^re 
elausamf for Uhro stMris. Id. 

(4.) Peripkrdsis is a circuitous mode of ezpresnon; as, TenMri fcBtus 
aviumf i. e. agni, Virg. 

3. EndUdge is a change ef words, or a substitution of one 
gender, number, case, person^ tense, mood, or voice of the same 
word for unother* 
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Enall&ge includes atUimeria, keierosis, antiptosis, syni^sis, 
and anacoluthon, 

(I.) Anttmeria is the use of one part of speech for another; as, JCostrum 
istud v\v6Te trisUf for nostra vita. Fers. AUud eras. Id. Conjugrium 
vidibit 7 for conjVigtm. Virg. PlaOtam pad nutrltor olivam^ for mUnUf, Id. 

(2.) Heterdsis is the use of one form of a noun, pronoun, verb, &c., for 
another ; as, Ego quoque vnd pereOf quod mihi est carius, for tfut mUU sum 
carwr. Ter. Homftnus pralw victor, for Rom&ni victSres. Liv. Many 
words are used by the poets in the plural instead of the singrular ; UB^coUa^ 
cor da, ora, &c. See § 96. Me tntnats iUapnts cerdro suttuliratf for tus- 
tulisset. Hor. 

(3^ /tntiptdsis is the use of one case for another; as, Cut nuneeognih 
men iQlo, for liUus. Virg. Uxor invicH Jovis esse nescis, for te use uxih 
rem. Hur. 

(4.) SunisiSf or synthisis, is adapting the construction to the sens^ of a 
word, ratner than to its gender or number ; as, Subeunt Tegita juventos 
auxUio tardi. Stat Ckmcursus popQli mirantium quid rei est. Liv. Pars 
in crucem acti. Sail. Ubi illic est scelus, qui me perdidit 7 Ter. Id mea 
-minlme refert, qui sum natu maxlmus. Id> 

(5.) AnacoliUhon is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 
in construction with the forpner ; as, Nam nos omnes, quibus est alu^tnde 
atiquis objectus labas, omne quad est interea tempus, priusquam id res^tum 
estf lucre est. Ter. In this example, the writer be^n as if he intended to 
say lucro habemus, and ended as if he had said nobis omnibus, 

4. Hyperh&ton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

Hyperbaton includes anastrdphe, hysteron proteron, hypal" 
Idge, synchysis, tmesis, axid, parenthisis. 

(1.) AnmstrOphe is an inversion of the order of two words ; as, TranS" 
tra per et remos, fbr per transtra. Virg. Collo dare bracMa drcum, for or- 
curnddre. Id. JVox erit una super, for superirit. Ovid. Et fadt are, fbr 
aref&cit. Lucr. 

(2.) Hystiron protiron is reversing the natural order of the sense ; as, 
Moridmur, et in media arma rudmus. Virg. Valet atque vivit, Ter. 

(3.) HypaUdge is an interchange of constructions ; as. In novafert anX" 
mus mutdtas diclre formas corpdra, for corpdra mutdta in novas formas. 
Ovid. Dare dassibus Austros, for dare classes Austris. Virg. 

J 4.) Synchpsis, is a confused position of words ; as, Saxa vocant ItdU, 
His gtut in flucabus, aras, for qme saxa in mediis fluotibus, Itdli vocant 
aras. Virg. 

(5.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a oompound word ; atf, 
Septem subjecta triifni gens,^ for septentridni. Virg. Qimb me cwnque vocami 
terra. Id. Per mihi, per, inquam,gratumfecins. Cic. 

^6.) Parenthisis if the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
which interrupt the natural connection ; as, Titpre dum redeo, (brevis eft 
via,) pasce eapeUas, Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added mrchai$m and Hel- 
lenism, which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
hose of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constnictioiis ; as, oiilil 
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for aM&B ; MmdH, for senOtAs ; ^f , for sU ; pr^hihtMO, for prohUmiro ; im- 
^etrassirCf for impetraiOrwm esse ; faHer, for fori; nsnu, for non ; endo, for 

ui ; Opiram akuOtur, for op€rA, Ter. Quui tiii Aanc evrotto ««t rem 7 

Plaut. 

(2.) HelUnism is the uie of Greek fonm or constructions ; as, HeUne, 
for Helina; Jinaphon, for Aneipho ; attrd^ (gen.), for aura; PaWidoSf 
PaUddaf for Pallddis, Pallddem ; Trodsitif Troddas, for Troadlbus, Trod- 
des ; -yAbstineto irdrum, Hor. Tempuj desistire pugwB. Virg. 

^ ^ 324l« To the grammatical figures may not improperly be sub- 
joined certain others, which are often referred to m philological works, and 
which are called 



TROPES AND FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A rhetorical )i^re is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a toord firom 
its original and customary meaning, is called a trope. 

1. A mstaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 
pronerly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
anaioflnr ; as, Kiaet ager^ The field smiles. Virg. Mtas aurea, The golden 
age. Ovid. 

Catachrisis is a bold or harsh metaphor; as, Vir gregis ipse caper. Virg. 
Euros per Sicidas equitavit undas. Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of anothei 
to which it has a certain relation ; as the cause for the effect, the containei 
for what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and their contraries ; the oarts of the body for certain affections, 
&c. ; as, Amor duri Martis, i. e. hdli. Virg. Pallida mors. Hor. Hausii 
pat£ram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina corOnantj i. e. wUiram. Id. J^ecte 
temos colores, i. e. tria JUa diversi coloris. Id. Ceaant arma togie, i. e. 
beUum paei. Cic. SfBcCkla mUescentf i. e. homitus in satMis. Virg. VivaJt 
Pacmius vel Nestdra totum. Ju7. 

3. Smeeddehe is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
gular for a plural, and tl^ir contraries ; also the material for the thing 
made of it ; as, MortdUsy for homines. Virg. Fontem ferebawt. Id. Tec- 
tum, for domus. Id. JSrmdto millte comfient^ for armStis mHitUms, Id. 
Femtm, for gtadius. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
to that which the writer or speaker means to convey ; as, SoZoe, bone vtr, 
citrdsti prob^. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spolm nmpln, rrfertiSf tuquSf 
puerque tuus. Virg. 

5. Hyperbdle is the magnifying or diminiBhing of a ^tung beyond the 
trutli; as. Ipse ardvus, altdque piUsat sidira. Virg. Ocior &ro. Id. 

6. Metalepsis is the includinpr of several tropes in one word ; as. Post 
dUquot aristas. Virg. Here anstas is put for messes, this for astdtes, and 
this for I 



7. Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors^ diengned to illustrate one 
subject by another ; as, CUaidUejam rivos,puin : satprata tnberunt. Virg. 
naviSf reflrent in mare te nomjfuetus. Hor. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an r-'" 



8. Jintonamasia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con- 
trary ; as, Irus et est subud, gtd modd Cnnsus erat, for pamper and tfiMi. 
Ovid. SO| by penphrasiB, pAor SModdm, for GaOms. Hor. 
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9. LU6U$ if a mode of ezprefiing i omethinff by denyiiig the contrary ; 
Uf Mm loMdOf I blame. Ter. Abu innoxia vertta, Wug. 

10. .^ntiphrdns is luing a word in a senae opposite to its proper meaning ; 
%s, Jhtri ancnfamss. Wig, 

11. Euphemism is the use of softened language to express what is offen-* 
five or distressing ; as, Si fuid aecidisset Ctudrif i. e. n mortuus tsset. Veil. 

12. AntanaeUlM is the use of the same word in different senses ; as, 
QuM neget MnCa natum de stirpe J^trOnem 7 Sustlilit hie matremj sustfllit 
UU patron, Epigr. Amari jucundum ut, si cwritur m quid insit amftri. Cic. 

13. AnaphSraf or epanaphdraf is the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ning of successiye clauses ; as, Nihilne te noctumum wtuidium paUuU^ 
nihil urbis vigiUa, nikU Htnor paptU, &,o, Cic. Te, dutd* eaiyuZf te, solo 
in litdre secum, te, veniaUe die, te, decedentey eanebat. Virg. 

14.' Epistrdpke is the repetition of a word at the end of successive 
clauses ; as, Posnos popHlus Romdmis justitid vicit, armis vicit, Uberalitdte 
Ticit. Cic. 

15. Symvldce is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of an- 
other at tne end, of successire clauses; as, Quis legem Hifit? Rullus: 
Quis majorem popdJi partem suffragiis privdvit 7 Rallus : Quis comitiis 
prafuit 7 Idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Eparudepsis is a repetition of the same word or sentence after a 
parenthesis. Virg. Geor. II. 4 — 7. 

17. AnadiplOsis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, 
and the beginning of another ; as. Hie tamen vivit : Vivit ? imo rcrd, 
etiam in sendtum venii- Cic. This is sometijiies called epatiastrdphe . 

18. EpanadiplOsis is the use of the same word both at the beginning 
and end of a sentence ; as, Crescit amor mimmi, quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescit. Juv. 

19. Evanddos is the rept>tition of the same words in an inverted order , 
as, CrudeUs mater magis, an puer imprdbus Hie 7 Imprdbus iUe puer^ era- 
delis tu quoque, mater, Virg. 

20. Epizeuxis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, Excitate, excitflte sum ah infiris. Cic. Ah Cor^don, Corj^don, qtut te 
dementia cepit 7 Virg. IblmuSy ihimus. Hor. 

21. CUmaz is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the conclusion of the preceding, the sense being thus gradually amplified > 
as, QuiB retlqua spes manet lihertdtisy si i/lis et quod libety licet ; et quod licet 
possunt; et quod poMun^, audent ; et quod aude^tyvobis moiestum non est. 
Cic. 

22. Inerementum is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, Faclnus 
estf vinclri civem Romanum ; scelus, verberdri ; prope parricidiumy necdri , 
quid dicam in crucem toUi f Cic. When the sense is gradually heighten- 
ed, it is called anahdsisy and when it falls or decreases, catabdsis. 

23. Polvpt6ton is a repetition of the same word in different cases, gen- 
ders, numbers, &c. ; as. Jam clypeus dypeis, umbdne^repell^tar umbo ; ense 
minax ensiSy pede peSy et cuspide cuspis. Slat. 

24. Paregminon is the use of several words of the same origin, in^ one 
sentence ; as, Abesse non potest, quin ejusdem bominis sit, qui imprdbos 
probel, probes improbare. Cic. 

25. Paronomasia is the use of words which resemble each other in 
sound ; as, Amor et melle U felle est fascundissimus. Plant. Civem bond-- 
rum artium, bondrum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. This 
figure is sometimes called agnomiiuUio. 
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26. HomfBoprophirorif or alUteralUm^ is when several words beginning 
with the same letter occur in a sentence ; as, O Tite, tide Tati, tioi tanta, 
tyranne, tulisti. Enn. Jfeu patrus validas in viscira vertite zfires. Virg. 

27. ^QntithSsis is the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments 
in contrast; as, Hujus oratiOnis difficilius est exi'tum auiim principium 
invcnire. Cic. Caesar beneficiis oc munificenti4 ma^itf Ao^e^d^ur ; integ- 
ritate v\Ub Cato. Sail. 

28. Oxymdron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction; as, Concordia discors. Hor. Ciini tacentf cla- 
mant. Cic. 

29. Synonymia is the use of different words or expressions having' the 
same import ; as, JWm feram, non padary non sinam. Cic. Promitto, rt- 
elpio, spondeo. Id. 

30. Parabd^aj or sinUUf i»the comparison of one thine with another; 
as, RepenU te, tanquam serpens e UuibiLliSf ocHUs emintnwms^ i^fldto collo, 
tumldis cervicXbuSf intulisti. Cic. 

31. EroUsis is an earnest question, and oflen implies a 8ti;()ng affirma- 
tion of the contrary ; as, Credttis avectos hoste^J Virg. Heu ! qua mt 
4Bqu6ra possunt accipire 7 Id. 

32. EpanorthSsis is the recalling of a word, in order to place a stronger 
or more significant one in its stead ; as, FUium unicum adolescentiUum 
habeo : ah ! qvid dixi ? me habere ? Imd habui. Ter. 

33. AposiopEsis \h leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of some 
emotion of th6 mind; as, ^uos ego — sed prcestat motos componire fluctus. 
Virg. 

34. Prosopopctia, or personification^ represents inanimate things as act- 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as, Qtov 
(patria) tecum Catilina sic agit. Cic. Virtus sumit aut ponk secures. Hor. 

35. Apostrdpheis a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or thing ; as, Vi potltur : quid non mortaUa pectdra 
Mgisy aurl sacra fames ! Virg. 

^ 325* To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the following 
terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, ri^orOsus, for rigidus or 
severus ; domminuSf for dominus; davi, for deM; aUeriuSy for aUerius. 

2. Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, Venus pulcher ; vos 
invidemus. 

3. J{eoterism is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity; as, murdrum^ a murder; conr 
stabulariuSf a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words; as, 
Jam vos aciem, et proefia, et hostem poscltis. Sil. 

5. AmphihoUa is the use of equivocal words or constructions ; as, GaUuSf 
a Graul, or a cock. Aio te, JEadlda, Romanos mncire posse. Quinct 

6. Idiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more languag^es : thus, 
the ablative after comparatives is a Xjatinism. When a peculiarity of one 
language is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, MiiU 
mihiverbumf instead of Fac me certUfrem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 

I. OF TIME. 

^ 326* 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with our 
own in the nujnber of months, and of the days in each ; but, 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted series from the first 
to the last day of a month, they had three points from which 
their days were counted — ^the calends, the nones, and the ides. 
The calends were always the first day of the month. The 
nones were the fifth, and the ides the thirteenth; except in 
March, May, July, and Octoher, in which the nones occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fifteenth. 

2. They always counted forwards, from the day whose date 
was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 
designated the day by its distance from such point. After the 
first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 
days before the nones ; after the nones, so mkny days before the 
ides ; after the ides, so many before the calends, of the next 
month. 

Thus, the Beeond of January was denoted by quarto nonas Januaries, 
or JamiarU, to. die ante ; the tmrd, Urtio nonas ; the fourth, pridU ntmas; 
and the fifth, m&mM. The nxth wbb denoted by ifctdvo idus; the seventh, 
sepamo idus; and so oA to the thirteenth, on which the ides fell. The 
fourteenth was denoted by undemgesimo caUndas Februarias, or FebrU' 
arii; and so on to the end of the month. 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was term* 
edpridie calendas, d&c, sc. ante: in designating the other days, 
both the day of the calends, &c., and that whose date was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
calends, d&c, was called tertio, the third quarto, d&c. 

4. To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 
is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 
to subtract the remainder from the number of the day on which 
the nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to IF. nonas Jannartas, we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainider, 3, from 5, the day on which me nones 
fell : this fives 2, or the second of January, for the dav in question. So 
FI. idus ^prilis : the ides of April falling upon the l^th, we take 5 from 
13, which leaves 8 : the expression, ther^ore, denotes the 8th of April. 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, *t 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in the month. 

Thus, XV, col. quinttles is (30-|-l) 31—14=17, or the 17th of June 
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To reduce our calendar to the Roman, the same method is 
to be pursued. 

Thus, the 22d of December is (31+1) 3»-21all, i. e. XI. eal, Jan. 

5. In leap-year, both the 24th and 25th of February were 
denoted by sexto cafendas Martias or Martii. The latter of 
these was called dies bissextus, and the year itself annus bis" 
sextus. 

The day after the calends, &c., was sometimes called postridie calendas, 
&c. 

The names of the months are properly adjectiyes, though often used 
as nouns, mentis being understood. Before the times of the emperors, 
July was called QuintuiSf and August, SextlUs. The names JuUus and 
Jhigustus were given in honor of the Caesars. 

6. The correspondence of our calendar with that of the 
Romans is exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 



Days of 


Mar. 


Mai. 


Jan. Aug. 


Apr. Jdn. 


Febr. 


our mmUhs. 


JOL. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


Sept. Nov. 


I 


Calendae. 


CalendiB. 


Calends. 


Calendas. 


2 


VI. 


Qonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


3 


V. 


a 


III. 


III. « 


III. « 


4 


IV. 


11 


Pridie « 


Pridie " 


Pridie « 


5 


III. 


it 


Nons. 


None. 


None. 


6 


Pridie 


u 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


7 


Nonas. 




VII. «* 


VII. " 


VIL « 


8 


VIII. 


idus. 


VI. « 


VI. « 


VI. « 


9 


VII. 


«( 


V. " 


V. 


V. " 


10 


VI. 


« 


IV. 


IV. " 


IV. « 


11 


V. 


(( 


III. 


III. « 


III. « 


15> 


IV. 


« 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


Pridie " 


13 


III. 


it 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


14 


Pridie 


t( 


XIX. cal. 


XVIIL cal. 


XVI. caL 


15 


Idus. 




XVIil. « 


XVII. « 


XV. " 


16 


XVII. 


cal. 


XVII. " 


XVI. " 


XIV. « 


17 


XVI. 


tt 


XVI. « 


XV. " 


XIII. " 


18 


XV. 


u 


XV. « 


XiV. « 


• XII. « 


19 


XIV. 


u 


XIV. « 


XIII. « 


XL " 


20 


XIII. 


. « 


XIII. " 


XIL « 


X. « 


21 


XII. 


« 


XII. " 


XL « 


IX. « 


22 


XI. 


M 


XI. « 


X. « 


VI IL " 


23 


X. 


« 


X. « 


IX. « 


VIL « 


24 


IX. 


M 


IX. " 


VIII. « 


VL « 


25 


VIII. 


a 


VIII. « 


VII. « 


V. « 


26 


VII. 


a 


VII. « 


VI. 


IV. « 


27 


VI. 


M 


VI. 


V. " 


111. « 


28 


V. 


« 


V. « 


IV. « 


Pridie «Maf. 


29 


IV. 


« 


IV. " 


III. " 




30 


in. 


a 


III. " 


Pridia *< 




31 


Pridie 


u 


Pridie " 







26» 
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7. The Lfttins not onlj Mid teriio, pridie, &,e,, cakndas, 
d&c, but also ante diem tertium, d&c, ccUendas, d&c. ; and the 
latter form in Cicero and Livj is far more oomraon than the 
former, and is usually written dins, <L'd. IIL caL, d&c. 

The expression ante diem was nsed as an indeclinable noon, 
and is joined with in and ex ; as, 

Ccntul LMna$feria9 in ante diem tmiiwm idm SexMs edixitf The oen- 
nil appointed the Latin festival for the third day before the ides of At^^ust. 
Li7. SuppUcalio indicia est ex ante diem qtdntum ittus Octobrts. Id. So, 
Ad pridie nomu Mains, Cic. 

II. OP MONEY. 

^ 327« L The Romans reckoned their copper mmiey by 
a$$es^ their silver money by sestertii, and their gold money by 
Attic talents. 

2. The as was originally a pound of cc^per, but its weight 
was gradually diminished in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
^ays of the republic, it amounted to only ^ of a |)ound. It is 
divided into twelve parts,^ called uncia. 

The names of the several parts are, tmcia, -^ ; sextans, -fy ; ^od- 
rans, ^ ; trienSf ^ ; quxnicunxy -^ ; semis, or semissis, -^ ; septunx, ^ ; 
beSf or bessis, -fy ; dodrans, ^ ; dexUms, {^; <2eimz, \^. 

3. The denarius was a silver coin, originally equal in value 
to ten a^ses^ whence its name ; but, afler the weight of the cu 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at about 14^ cents of our money. 

The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, 
or two asses and a half {semisteriius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS, or HS. When the denarius was worth 16 asses, the 
sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummus, as in it all large sums were reckoned after the coining 
of silver money. 

Half a denarius was a fuinarius ; one tenth of a denarius, a UbeUa, 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talent is variously estimated, from $860 to $1020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 
2000 sesterces so many sestertii ; as, decem sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sestertii, a hundred sesterces. 

5. Suras from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by miUe, millia, with sestertium (gen. plur.^,\)r by 
the plural of the neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified 
a thousand, sesterces. Thus they said quadraginta millia 
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sesteriit^, or gtiadragirUa sestertia, to denote 40,000 sesterces. 
With the genitive sestertium, miUia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
sestertium centum, sc. millia, 100,000 sesterces. 

6 To denote a million, or more, they used a combination ; 
thus, decies centena millia sestertium^ 1,000,000 sesterces. The 
words centena milUa, however, were generally omitted ; thus, 
decies sestertium, and sometimes merely decies. See § 118, 5. 
So, centies, 10 millions ; millies, 100 millions. 

Some suppose that sestertium, when thus joined with the nomend ad- 
Terbf , is always the neuter noun in the nominative or accusative singular. 
The eenitive and ablative of that noun are thus used ; as, Dedes sestertU 
dote, With a dowry of 1^000,000 sesterces. Tac. Quhiqua^ies sesUrtio, 
6,000,000 sesterces. Id. But this usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — HS. X. denoted 

decern sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; HS. X, decies sestertvdm. But 
this distinction was net always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

^ 328. The following are the most common abbrevistioiui 
of Latin words : — 



A,,Auhis. 

C, Caius. 
Cn., Cncus. 
D., Declmus. 
L., LuoMS, 
M., Marcus, 

A. d., ante diem, 

A. U. C, anno urbis 

eondaUB. 
Cal., or kal., ealenda, 
Cos., ConsuL. 
Coss., Constdes. 
D., Divus. 

D. D., dono dedit. 

D. D. D., dot. dieat, de- 
dlcat, or dono dicat, 
dedHeat. 

Des., desifndtus. 

D. M., diis maaOhus. 

£q. Rom., e^itef Romd' 



M. T. C, Marcus 2W- 

Uus Ciciro. 
M*., Manius, 
Mam., Mamereus, 
N., J^umerius, 
P., PvhUus. 



F., FiUuM;JSB, M. F., 

MardfiUus, 
Ictus, jurisconsultus. 
Id., idus. 
Imp., imperdtor, 
J. O. M., Jovi, optlmo 

maximo, 
N., nepos. 
Non., noMB. 
P. C., patres con- 

scriptim 

n,,piSu, 

Pop^ pop^us. 

p. R., pop^Bdus Romd- 



Q., or Qu., Qtttftfsci. 

Ser., Sermus. 

S., or Bex,, Sextus, 

Sp., ^mrius, 

T., TUuS, 

TL, or Tib., THerims 

Pont Max., |mii(|^ 

maximus. 
Pr., prcetor. 
Proc., proconsul. 
Resp., respmblUa. 
S., saliUem, sacrum, or 

5end<itf. 
S. D. P., saliUem dicU 

plurimam, 
8. P. Q. R, SenOtus 

populuspte Romd" 

nus, 
S. C, sendtus consul" 

turn. 
Tr., triblknus. 



To these may be added terms of reference ; as, e,, caput, chapter; ^,, 
em^er, compare \ I, e,, loco dtato; I, L, loco lamdato, in the place quoted; 
v., versus, verse. 
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DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

^ 329* I. Of the Roman literature for the hrst five cen- 
turies after the foundation of the city, hardly a vestige remains. 
The writers of the succeeding centuries have been arranged 
in four ages, in reference to the purity of the language iu the 
period in which they flourished. These are called the golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned from about the 
year 514 of the city to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, that 
Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
immediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is 
the period in which the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished ; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ; 
yet several or them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign 
words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 

(From Uie Lexicon of Facciolatiu.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 

LiviuB Andronfous. C. Decim Laberiiis. Atta. 

LcBviua. M. Verrius Flaccus. passius Hemlna. 

C Nceviufl. Varro Attaclnui . Feneitella. 

St&tius CflBcilius. Titinius. Claud. Quadrigari 

Q. Ennius. L. Pomponiua. ub. 

M. Pacuvius. A. Serenua. CobUub, or Celius. 

L. Acciua. C. SemproniiiB Aaellio. Fabiua Pietor. 

C. Luciliua. C. Semproniua Grac- Cn. Gellioa. 

Sex. Tnrpiliua. chua. L. Piao. 

L. Afraniiia. Santra. Valerina Antiaa. 

L. Corneliua Siaenna. Cn. Matiua. Tiro Tulliua, mnd 

P. Nigidiua FigHlaa. Q. Noviua. others. 

Of the works of the preceding writers, only « f^w fragmenls remain. 
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M. Torcius Cato. 
M. AgcIus Plautus. 
M. Terentius Afer. 
T. Lucretius Carua. 
C. Valerius Catullus. 
P. Syrus. 
C. Julius Cttsar. 

Ckumelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius CieSro. 



Sex. Aurelius Proper- 

tius. 
C. Sallustius Crispus. 
M. Terentius Varro. 

Albius Tibullus. 
P. Virrilius Maro. 
T. LiFius. 
M. Manilius. 
M. Vitruvius. 



P. Ovidius Naso. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
C. Pedo AlbinoY&nus. 

Gratius Faliscus 

Phffidrus. 
C. Ck>mifioius. 
A. Hirtius, or Oppius* 
P. Cornelius $everus. 



To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose 
opinions are found in the digests : — 

Q. Mutius SciBvOla. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sabjnus. 
Alfenus Varus. 

Of the writers of the golden ^e, the most distinguished are 
Terence, Catullus, Cesar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Hoface, Ovid, T. 
Livy, and Ballust 

WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 



M. Annteus Lucfttius. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundus. 
C. Silius Italfcus. 
C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Solinufl. 

D. Junius Juvenatis. 
P. Papinius Statius. 
M. Valerius Martiahs. 



M. FaMus Quintilli- 
nus. 

Sex. Julius Frontlnus. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus. 

C. PUnius CflBoUius Se- 
cundus. 

L. Annoeus Florus. 

C. Suetonius TranquiU 

IttS. 



A. Cornelius Celsus. 
P. Velleius Paterciilus. 
L. Junius Moder&tus 
Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Persius Flaccus. 
Q. Asconius Pediflnus. 
M. AnnfBus SenSca. 
L. Annseus SenSca. 

The age to which tiie following writers should be assigned is some* 
what uncertain: — 

Q. Curtius Rufus. Scribo&ius Largus. L. Fenestella. 

Valer. Probus. Sulpitia. Atteius CapTlo. 

Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished- are CelsuSi 
Velleius, Columella, tiie Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, Quintilian, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

WRITFRS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Oellius. 

L. Apuleius. 

Q. Septimius TertuUianus. 

Q. Serfinus Sammonlous. 

Censorinus. 

Thasdus Cncilius Cyprianus. 
T. Julius Calouraius. 
M. Aurelius Nemesianus. 

^lius Soartianus. 

Julius Cfapitolinus. 

iEUus Lainpridius. 

Vulcatius Gallicanus. 

Trebellius Pollio. 

Flavins Vopiscus. 

CobUus Aurelianus. 

Flavins Eutropius. 

Rhemnius Fannins. 

Arnobius Afer. 



L. Ccelius Laet;«.itiu8. 
^lius Donatus. 

C. Vettus Juvenous. 
Julius Firmlcus. 

Fab. Marius Victorinus. 
Sex. Rufus, or Rufus Festus 

Ammianus Marcelllnus. 

Vegetius Renatus. 
Aurel. Theodorus Macrobius. 
Q. Aui<elius Symmachus. 

D. Magnus Ausonius. 
Paulinus Nolanus. 

Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurel. Prudentius Clemens. 
CI. Claudianus. 

Marcellus EmpirTcus. 

Falconia Proba. 
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Of an Agt not entirdy certain. 



Fl. Ayienus, or Avifl. 
nus. 



Valerius Maximus. 
Justinus. 
Terentiflnm Maarus. 

The opinions of the following lawyers are found in the digests : — 



Minutius Felix. 
Soflip&ter Charisius. 



Salyius Julianus. 
Caiui. 
CalUBtr&tus. 
iEmilius Papiniftnus. 
JuliuB Paulus. 



Sex. Fomponios. 
Venuleius SatuminiiB. 
^liuf Marcianus. 
i£liu8 Gallufli and 
others. 



Licinins ProcOlus. 
Neratius Priscus. 
P. Juventius Celsus. 
Priscus Jabolfinns. 
Domitius Ulpianus. 
Herennius Modestlnus. 

Of the writers of the hrazen age, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lac- 
tantius, and Claudian, are most distinguished. 

The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writ- 
ers of the jHreceding ages, while that of others would place them even 
below those of the iron age. 
PalladiusRutiliusTau- Catalecta Virgilii et 

Ovidii. 
Auctor oratidnis Sal- 

lustii in Cic. et Ci- 

cerOnis in Sail. ; 

item illius ^uli' 

gnam tret in exsi- 



rus iEmJlianus. 
^niilius Macer. 
Messtla Coryfnus. 
Vibius Sequester. 
Julius Obsigquens. 
L. Ampelius. 
Apicius Coelins. 
Sex. Pompeius Festus. 
Probus (auctor fiota- 

rum.^ 
Fulgentius Planci&des. 
Hy^nus, 

C. Ciesar (Jermanlcus. 
P. Victor. 
P. Vegetius. 
Auctdres Priapeidrum. 



Auctor Epistdls ad Oc- 
tavium. 

Auctor Panegyrfci ad 
PisSnem. 

Declamati^^es qus 
tribuuntur Quintili- 
ano, Porcio Latrd- 
ni, Calpumiq Flac- 
co. 



Inteipres Daretis Phry- 

gii, et Dictyos Cre- 

tensis. 
Scholiasts VetSres. 
Grammatici Antiqni. 
Rhetdres Anti<^ui. 
Medici Antiqm. 
Catalecta Petroniana. 
Pervigilium Veneris. 
Poematia et Epigram- 

mSta TetSra a Pi- 

thso coUecta. 
Monumentum Ancy- 

ranum. 
Fasti Consulares. 
InscriptiSnes VetSres. 



WRITERS OF THE IRON AGE. 



CI. Rutilius Numatia- 

nus. 
Servius Honoratus. 
D. Hieronj^mus. 
D. Augustlnus. 
Sulpicius SevSrus. 
Paulus Orosius. 
Coelius Sedulius. 
Codex Theodosianus. 
Martianus Capella. 
Claudianus Mamertus. 
Sidonius ApoUinaris. 



Latlnus Pacatus. 
Claudius MamerUnus, 

et alii, quorum sunt 

Panegyrlci yetSres. 
Alctmus Avltus. 
Man!. Seyerinus Bo6- 

tbius. 
Priscianus. 
Nonius Marcellus. 
Justiniani InstitiitiSnes 

et Codex. 



Arator. 

M. AureUus Cassidd 

rus. 
Fl. Cresconitis Corip« 

pus. 
Venantlus Fortunatus. 
IsidCrus Hispalensis. 
Anonf^mus Rayennas. 
Aldhelmus or Althel- 

mus. 
Paulus DiacGnus 
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The flguTMin the following Index designate the »eetumSf and their diylilont : m. 
for nmarkf n . for note, and b. for exertion. 



Af sound ofy 7 and 8— noons in, of 3d 
dec., gender of. 66 ; genitive of, 68— 
increment in, 3d dec., 287, 3 ; pIuraL 
2883 of verbs, 290— final, quantity of, 

A, aby absy how used, 195, r. 2. 

Abbreviations, 328. 

AbdicOf construction of, 251, r. 2. 

Ablative, 37 — sing., 3d dec., 82 ; of ad- 
jectives, 3d dec. 113 and 114^-^lur., 
1st dec, 43; 3d dec, 84: 4th dec, 
89, 6— used adverbially, 192, 1., II.— 
of character, quality, »cj 211, r. 6— 
after prepositions, 241— of situation, 
&c, ailer mm, 245, III.-— after partici- 
ples denoting origin, 246— -of cause, 
&c., 247— of agent. 248— of a noun, 
jofith which, &c, 2"^ ; in accordance 
with which, 249, II.— of accompani- 
ment, 249, III.— denoting in what re- 
specty 25(>--after adjectives of plenty 
or want, 250— after verbs of abound- 
ing, &c,260— withy&cM) and mm, 250, 
R. 3— after verbs of deiwivinff, &c.. 
251— of price, 252— of time, 233— of 
place, where, 254 ; whence, 255— after 
comparatives, 256— after alitts, 266, 
R. 14-^f degree of difference, 256, 
B. 16 — absolute, 257 ; do., without a 
participle, 2OT, R. 7; do., with a 
clause instead of a noun, 257, R. 8. 

Aboundmg and wantmg, verbs of, with 
abl.,25a-withgen.,«», (3.) 

Abstract nouns, Z6 — formation of, 101 
and 102. 

Ahus, dat. and abl. plur. in, 43. 

Ac si with subj., 263, 2. 

Acatalectic verse, 304. 

Accents, 5. 

Accentuation, 14. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249, III. 

Accordance, abl. of, 249. 11. 



Accusative, 37— sing.. 3d dec, 79; of 
Greelc nouns, 80 — ^plur.. 3d dec, 82^ 
neuter, used adverbially, 192, IL, 4, 
and 205, r. 10-after verbs, 229-234 
—omitted, 229, R.4 — infinitive instead 
of, 229, R. 5— of a person, after mUi' 
reL Sec, 229, R. 6 j after Juvai, &c., 
229, R. 7— after neuter verbs. 232— 
afler compound verbs, 233— after ver- 
bal nouns, 233, n.— of part affecteil, 
234, II.— after prepositions, 235— of 
time and space, 23^— of place, 237 — 
after adverbs and interjections, 238— ^ 
as subject, 239. 

Accusatives, two, after what verbs, 230 
— latter of, after passive voice, 234. 

Accusing and acquitting, verbs of, with 
gen., 217. 

Acephalous verse, 304. 

Active voice, 141. 

verb, 141 — object of, 229 — ^two 



cases after, 229, R. 1 — omitted, 229, 
R. 3. 
Adjectives, 104-131— classes of, 104— 
declension of, 106— een. sing, of, 112. 
114— abl. sing, of, 113; 114— nom.ancl 

fen. plur. of, 113, 114— irregular, 116, 
16— derivation of, 1C8— verbal, 129 
—participial, 130-— adverbial, ISO- 
prepositional, ISO— composition of, 
131— how modified, 201, III., R. 2— 
agreement of, 205— citlier modifiers 
or predicates^205, N. l^with two or 
more nouns, 205, r. 2— with a collec- 
tive noun, 205, R. 3— sing, wilhaphir. 
noun, 205l r. 4— dat. of,7or ace, 205, 
R. 6— without a noun, 205, r. T^with 
infinitives, clauses, ^c, 205, r. 8— 
with gen. instead of tlieir own case, 
206. R. 9, and 212, R. 3— used parti- 
tively, gender of, 206, R. 12— instead 
of adverbs, 205. r. lo-^fnimug, medi^ 
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m, ice,, ncmfieation of, f05» n. 17 — 
Mgnung with relative insteMl of ant«> 
S<tou, M6, (7,)-fen. after, 215- 
gea erabl.aAer,219, B.5— dataAer. 
in— fen. or dat after, S19, r. 6, and 
ftXL K. S— of Dientv or waiit, with abl., 
t50— followed by infin., tJO, B. 1— 
idaee of, S79, 7. _ , 

Acbeetive pronount, 1S4-199— classes 
of, 194— ag^ieemeat of, S05. 

Admonishiog, verbs of, with sen., 218. 

Adominr and arraying, verbs of, with 

Adonic verse, 912. 

Adverbial adjectives, 190. 

Adverbs, 190-194 — numeral. 119 — of 
place, mutual relation of, 191, R. 1 — 
derivation of, 192—composition of, 
199— comparison of, 194--bow modi- 
fied, 201, ni. R. 4— used as adjectives, 
206, R. 11— with gen., 212. r. 4— with 
dat., 228, (1 ,)— with ace, 298-4ise of, 
t77...^wo negatives, force of, 277, r. 
9-5— eouivalent to phrases, 277, r. 
8— of likeness, as connectives, 278, r. 
1— place of, 279, 15. 

iEnigma, 924, 7. 

Affection of the mind, verbs denoting, 
with gen., 220. 

Agent, dative of, 225, II., III.— -when 
Irantinr, 225, III., R. 1— abl. of, 248. 

Ages of Romaa literature, 929. 

Agnominatio, 924, 25. 

Agreement, defined, 203, 6— of adjec- 
tives, adjective pronouns, and partici- 
ples, 205— of relatives, 206. 

ilrgenitive in, 43— quantity of the a in, 

^^,189, 4— 4ts place in a sentence, 

279,6. 
Alt iKNins in, aU. of, 82 — increment of, 

287, «. (A.) 1. 
Alcai c grea ter, 918, HI.— Cesser, 918, 

Alcmanian dactylic tetrameter, 912. 

Mitf enrUf atllUf adj. in, 128, 2. 

ARquUf declined, 138— how used, 207, 
R. 90. 

JHuif how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
R. 92— with abl., 256, r. 14. 

Allegor)^, 924, 7. 

Alliteration, 924, 26. 

Alter f how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
R. 92, and 212, r. 2. n . 1. 

AmbOf how declined, 118. 

Amplubolia, 925, 5. 

Amplfficatives, nouns, 100, 4— adjec- 
tives, 104, and 128, 4. 

Aaabftsis. 924, 22. 

Aaaeohkthon, 929, 9, {5.) 

Anaeieontie iambic dimCter, 9]4> IX. 



Anadipl5sis,924, 17. 

Analysis of sentences, 281. 

Anapsestic, metre.919,909— monom^Her, 
913— dimeter, 919. 

Anaph5ra, 924, 19. 

AnasU6ptie, 929. 4, (11 

Ante diem caLf dec. 926, 7. 

Antanacl&sis, 924, 12. 

Antecedent, 196— understood, 206, (3^) 
(4,) — its place supplied by a demon- 
strative, 206, (9,|— 4n the case of the 
relative. 206, (6.) 

Antepenult, 19— quantity e^ 292. 

AMiiauam, by what mood followed, 

Antimeri^ 929, 9, (1.) 

Antiphrftsis, 924, 10. 

AntiptAsis,929, 9, (9.) 

Antithesis, 922, and 924, 27. 

Antoaomasia, 324, 8. 

^pjf . 189, to. 

AplMeresiS|^2. 

Apoc6pe, 822. 

Apod6sis, 261. 

Aposiop^, 924, 99. 

A po8tr6phe^^^4^. 

Appendix, 922-^9. 

Apposition, 204— to two or more nouns, 
204, R. d— to nouns connected by cum, 
204, R. 5— to proper names of difler- 
enl gtnders, 204. r. &-gen. instead 
of, K4, R. 6-^. with gen., 204, R. 
7— of parts with a whole, 204, lu 10, 
and 212, r. 2, ir. 5— oouns in, place 
of, 279, 9. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Ar, nouns in, gender of, 66, 67— gen. of, 
70, 71— abl. of, 82— increment of, 287, 
E. (A.) 1. 

Archmsm, 929, R. (1.) 

Archilochian, peathemimeris, 91!&— iam- 
bic trimeter, 914, Y.— do. dimeter, 
914, VIL— heptameter, 318, IV. 

Arimmj nouns in^OO, 8. 

Ariui) ad), in, 128, 9. 

Arrangement, of words, 279— of clauses, 

Anis and thesis, 908. 

Asy genitives in, 43— nouns in, of 9d dec, 

gender of, 62} gen. o^ 72— and amu, 

adj. in, IS^y 6— fiaal^uantity of, 900. 
ASf Roman, vahie of, 327— how divided, 

927. 
Asclepiadic tetrameter, 916, IIL 
Asking, demanding, and teaching, veibt 

of, two ace. after, 291. 
Atsuesco, with abl., 245, 11.— with dat., 

245, II., R. 1. 
Asyndeton, 929, l. (1.) 
Attraction, 206, (o.) 
Audeo, how coDJugated, 142, K. t. 
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Audtens, oonstraetioii of, SaSS, r. I. 

AureuSf falue of, 3227, 3. 

Ausinif 183, R. 1. 

Authority, quantity detemuned by, 

282, 4. 
Ao and ofo, in the Sd ai<d 3d roots of 

verbs, 164. 
Ave, 183, 8. 
AXf adj. in. 129, 6— verbals in, with gen., 

213, R. 1. 



£. 

B final, quantity of, 299. 

Barbarism, 32^ 1. 

Belli, construcuon o^ 221, r. 3. 

BiUt. adjectives in, 129, 3— with dative, 

BoSf dat. and abl. plur. of, 84, and 286, 5. 
Brachycatalectie verse, 304. 
Brazen age, 329, 4. 
Bucolic caesura^ 310, 6. 
Btindus, adjecUves in, 129, 1— with ace, 
233, ir. 



C. 

C, sound of, lO-HDOons in, sender of, 
66 ; gen. of, 70--final, quanUty of, 299. 

Caesura, 309— diflbrent kinds of, 309— 
in hexameter verse, 310, 3-'6— in pen- 
tameter verse, 311, 2— in iambic verse, 
314, 1. andX.— 4n trochaic verse, 315, 
I.— in choriambic verse, 316, III. 

Csesural pause, 309, 3. 

Calends, 326. 

Cardinal numbers, 117 and 118. 

Cases of nouns, 36 and 37. 

Catabftsis, 324. 22. 

CatachrSsis, 321.1. 

Catalectic verse', 304. 

Cause, abl. of, 247 — ace. of with prepo- 
sitions, 247, R. 1. 

Ce and cine, enclitic, 134, r. 4. 

Cedo, 183, 11. 

Celo, with two accusatives, 231. 

Ceu, with subjuncUve, 263, 2. 

CA, sound of, 10. 

Character or quality, gen. of, 211, R. 6. 

Cboliambus, 314, 11. 

Choriambic, metre, 316 and 908— -pen- 
tameter, 316, 1.-^trameter,316. U.^ 
trimeter, 31o, IV.^— trimeter eataieetie, 
316, V^-(fimeter,916.VI, 



Cletm^ government of, 2^6, (5.J 
Clause, as a lodcal subject, 20l, IV. 
Clauses, 208-4IOW connected, 903, 4, 

and 278. r. S— afraageneat of, 280* 
Glhnaz, 324, 21. 

27 



Ccem, 183, 2. 

Collective nouns, 26-rQumber of their 
Verbs,209, r. 11. 

Common, nouns, 26— «ender, 30 — sylla- 
ble, 282, 2. 

Comparative degree, 123 — ^formation of, 

Comparatives, declined, 110— ^th gen., 
21%, R. 2— denoting one of two, 212, 
R. 2, N. 1— .with abl. 266. 

Comparison, of adiectives, 122-127— 
terminational, 124— of adverbs, 194— 
irregular, 125— defective, 126 — by 
magis and maxime, 127. 

Composition, of nouns, 103— of adj., 131 
—of verbs, 188— of adverbs, 193. 

Compound, subject, 201 — predicate, 202, 
II.— «entence, 2(X3— metres, 318. 

Compound words, how divided, 2^— 
quantity of, 285. 

Con, adiectives compounded with, with 
gen., 222— verbs do., with dat, 224. 

Concretes, 101, 2. 

Condemning and convicting, verbs of, 
with gen.. 217. 

Confith, with abl., 245, II.— with dat, 
245, R.l. 

Cor^, 183, 12, and 180, ir. 

Conjugation, 14&-£rst, 155 and 156— 
second, 157— third, 158 and 159— 
fourth, 160— of deponent verbs. 161— 
periphrastic, 162— general rules of, 
163— third, list of verbs in, 172— of 
irregular verbs, 178-482— of defective 
verbs, 183— of impersonal veri>s, 184. 

Conjugations, how cnaracterized, lid- 
remarks on, 162. 

Conjunctions, 198— classes of, 198— en- 
clitic^ 198, R. 2— copulative and dis- 
juncUve, their use, 278 j may connect 
diflerent moods, 278, r. 4 and 5 $ re- 
peated, 278, R. 7. 

Connection, of tenses, 25*— of words by 
conjunctions, 278— of clauses by do., 
278, R. 3. 

Connecting vowel, 150, 5— omitted in 
2droot7l63,2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, 3. 

Consonants, sounds of, 10—12. 

Cmuto, with abl., 245, II. 

ConUKha, with aU., 244. 

Contracted syUaUet, quantity of, 283, 

Contractions in 2d root of veibf, 162, 7. 

Copula, 140. 

Cranf, 906, {6.) and 3ft. 

Crime, gen. ot after veibi, 217. 

B)w<r •• • — 



Ct^oM, how decliaed, 199. 
Gig^, how 4eefiBe<f, 137, a. 5. 
Cmmvk .. — - - 

R.I. 



toabL, 193, m.4^ and 196t 
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dm, by what mood followed, 963, 6. 
CtmduSf m(i|jeetiyes in, 129. 1. 
Cunque, iu force, 191, R. 4. 



D final, quaatitjr of, 299. 

Dactylic, metre, 310 and 905— crimSter, 
Sli-dun«ter^ 312. 

Dactylico-iambie metre, 318, 1. 

Daetylico-trocfaaie, beptamdter, 318, IV. 
»tetram«ler, 318, V. 

Dative, 37— «inr., Sd dec., 79— 4>lural, 
lit dec, 43-, 3d dec., 84; 4th dec., 
89, b-'V»td for gpen., 211, r. 5— a/Ver 
adjectives, TH diflerent constructions 
instead of, 222, r. 4 and 6— after 
idem, 222, r. 7— after verbs, 223-227 
— «fter verbs compounded, with ad, 
antCy Sce.f 224 ; witn afr, de, and ex. 
224, R. 1 and 2: with saiit, bent, and 
maU, 225-of the agent, 225, 11. III. 
—of the possessor after etl, 226— af- 
ter particles, 228. 

Datives, two, after turn, ^.,227. 

Declension, of nouns, 38-40— rules of, 
40— first, 41-45 : exc. in. 43— second, 
46-54 ; exc. m, 52— third, 65-86 ; exe. 
in, 68-85— fourth, 87-89 : exc. in, 89 j 
formed by contraction, 89— fifth, 90 : 
exc. in, $0— of adjectives, first ana 
second, 105-107; third, 106-111. 

Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

Deerees of comparison, 123. 

Defective, nouns, 94-96 — adjectives, 115 

1— verbs, 183. 

DeJU, 183, 13, and 180. K. 

Dem, enclitic, 134, r. o. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 134— construc- 
tion of, 5207— in apposition with a 
clause, 207, r. 22, ancl 206, ( 13,)— used ' 
for reflexives, 208, (6,)— place of, 279, 
7. 

Denarius, its value, 327— divisions of, 
327. 

Denominatives, adj., 128— verbs, 187, 1. 

Dependence definedj^203, 8, 

Dependent clauses, 203. 

Deponent verbs, 142, r. 4--conjugated. 
161— participles of, 162. 17— UsU or, 
Ist conj., 160 \ 2d coni., 170 ; 3d conj^ 
174; 4th conj., 177— increment of, 
289,3. 

Depriving, verbs of, with abL, 251. 

Derivation, of nouns, 100^— of adjeetivei, 
128-of verbs, 187-of adverbs, 192. 

Derivative words, quantity of, 284. 

Desiderative verbs, 187, U. 3, and 176, 
R^Kjuantity of the « in, 284^ k. 5. 

Dnw declined, 53. 



Diser^tsts, 306, 2— mark of, 5. 

DiastAle,307;2. 

Die, imperaUve, 162, 4. 

Dicdlon, 319. 

Dicto audiens, with dat.. 222, r. 1. 

Difierence, degree of, bow expressed, 

256. R. 16. 
Dkni, with abl., 241 
D^nor, with abi., 245. 
DQhus, indipau, Slc, with abl., 2 44 

with gen., 244, r. 2— i^th relative and 

subjunctive, 264, 9. 
IKminutive, nouns, 100, 3— adjectives, 

104. and 128, 5— verbs, 187, II. 4. 
Diphthongs, 4— sounds of, 9— quantity 

of, 283, II. 
Diptotes, 94. 
Distich, 3(H. 

Distributive numbers, 119 and 120. 
DistrSphon, 319. 

Do, incremem of. 290, K., and 284, b. 4. 
Domus, declinea, 89^onstructioa of, 

pn., 221, R. 3 ; ace, 237, r. 4 ; abL, 

Donee, with subjunctive, 263, 4. 

Double letters, 3. 

Doubtfiil gender, 30. 

Due, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dum, with subjunctive, 263, 4p— and 

dummSdo with do., 263, 2. 
I>iM> declined, 118. 
Du$, participle in, with dat, 225, III.-* 



with ace., 234, r. 2— its significatioa, 
274, 2, R. 8— used for a gerund, 275, 



E, sound of 7 and 8-H[ioun8 m, of 3d 
dec, geuoer of, 66 ; gen. of, 68 ; abl. 
of, 82— adverbs in, 192, II.— and ex, 
how used, 195, r. 2— increment in, 
3d dec, 287, 3 ; plur.. 288 5 of verbs, 
290— final, quantity of, 295. 

Eapse, &c., l35, R. 3. 

Eccum, ecciUum, &,c., 134, R. 2, and 
238,2. 

Ecquis, how declmed, 137, R. 3. 

Ecthlipsis, 305, 2. 

Edo and etas, abstracts in, 101. 

Edo (to eat) conjugated, 181. 

Ego, declmed, 133. 

£Ua, verbals in, 102, 3. 

Elegiac verse, 311, 3. 

Ellipsis, 323. See Omitskm. 

Emphatic word, place of, in a sentence, 
279, 2, and lb. 

Enallftge, 323, 3. 

Enclitics, in acce&tiiatioD, 15— «OigiiiM- 
tioiu^ i98»R.2. 
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Ennehemimeris, 304, 5. 

Ensis, adjectives in, 1128, 6. 

Eo, conjugated. 182-— compounds of, 
182, R. 3— will iupiue in tim, 276, II., 
R. 2. 

Epanadipldsis. 32^, 18. 

Epan&dos, 324, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 324, 15. 

Epanaphdra, 324, 13. 

EpanastrOphe, 324, 17. 

EpanorthOsis, 324, 32. 

Epenlhgsis, 322. 

Epistr6phe, 324, 14. 

Epizeuxis, 324, 20. 

Epulory with abl., 245, II. 

Equality, how denoted, 122. 

JEJr, nouns in, of 3d dec, render of^ 58 
and 60} gen. of^ 70 and 71— adjec- 
tives in, superlative of, 125— annexed 
to pres. infin. pass., 162, 6. 

Erotfisis, 324, 31. 

Es, nouns in, of 3d dec, increasing in 
gen., gender of, 58 and 61 j gen. of, 
73 ; not increasing in gen., gender of, 
62 } gen. of, 73— final, sound of, 8, s. 
2 ; c(aantity of, 300. 

Est, with dat. of apossessor, 216. 

Etuniy nouns in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24-199. 

Ev and etu, in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 
167. ' 

Euphemism^ 324, 11. 

Eu8, adjectives in, 128, 1— Greek prop- 
er names in, 283, n. 2. 



F. 

Fac. 162, 4— with subj. for imperat., 
• 267, R. 3. 

FadU, with superlatives, &c., 277, R. 7. 

FaciOf (and compounds,) passive of, 180 
— ^with abl., 250, R. d---witii ut and 
the subj., 273, 1— with participle, 273, 

Fari, 183, 6. 

FcLxo and fcLvim, 162, 8, and 183, R. 1. 
Feet, 302— isochronous, 302. 
Feminine nouns, of 3d dec, 62: exC in, 

6^-65. 
Fer, imperative, 162, 4. 
Fero, conjugated, 179. 
Fido, how conjugated. 142, R. 2— with 

abl., 245, II.— with dat., 245, H. R. 1. 
Figures, of prosody, 305-307— of or- 

Uiography and etymolortr, 322— of 

syntax, 325— of rhetoric, ot4. 
Filling, verbs of, ynth abl., 249— with 

gen., 220, (3.) 
FiOf conjuspatea, 180— quantity of its «, 

283, K. I. 



Follow f in what sense used, 203, 9. 

Foremf/ore, 154, 3. 

Frequentative verbs, 187, IL— quantitjr 

of the tin, 284, K. 6. 
FreiuSf with abl., 244. 
FVuoTf with abl., 245. 
Fungor, with abl., 245. 
Future tense, 145, III. 
Future perfect tense, 145, VI. 



G. 

O, sound of, 10. 

Galliambus, 314, X. 

Gatideoy how conjugated, 142, r. 2 — 
with abl., 245, II.— with ace, 245, II., 
R. 1. 

Gender, general rules of, 27-34— natural 
and grammatical, 27 — masc. from sig- 
nification, 28 — fem. from do., 29— 
common and doubtful, 30^~epicene, 
33— neuter, 34— of 1st dec, 41 ; exc* 
in. 42— of 2d dec, 46 ; exc. in, 49^, 
of 3d dec, 58, 62, and 66 j exc. in, 59 
-67— of 4th dec, 87 j exc in, 88— of 
5th dec, 90 ; exc in, 90. 

Genitive, 37— sing., 1st dec, exc. in, 43 5 
of adjectives, 3d dec, 112— plur., Ist 
dec, contracted, 43 ; 2d dec, do., 53 ; 
3d dec, 83 ; of adjectives, 3d dec, 
113 and 114— after nomis, 211 — what 
relations it denotes, 211, r. 1 — sub- 
jective and objective, 211, r. 2— of 
substantive pronouns, 211, r. 3 — pos- 
sessive adjective used for, 211, r. 4 
—dative used for, 211, r. &— of 
character or quality, 311, r. 6— noua 
limited by, omitted, 211, r. 7 ; want- 
ing, in the predicate aAer «»m,211, r. 
8} in other cases, 211, r. 8 (6,)-* 
omitted,21 1, R.9— how translated,21 1, 
R. 12 — after partitives, 212— after a 
neuter adjective or adj. pronoun, 212, 
R. 3— after adverbs, 212, r. 4— after 
adjectives, 213 J difterent constructions 
instead of, 213, r. 4— afterrf^gTm* and 
indigmu, 244, r. 2— after verbs, 214- 
220— after sum, and verbs of valuing, 
214--of crime, 217— after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218— after verbs denoting 
an aflfection of the mind, 220^-of place, 
221— after particles, 221, II., Ill — 
plur. depending on a gerund, 275, r. 
'; (3,) — place of, after neuter adjec- 
tives, 279, 10. 

Genitives, two, limiting the same noun, 
211, R. 10. ^ ' 

Gerundives, how used, 275, II. 

Gerunds, 148, 2— by what cases follow- 
ed, 274— «nd genmdives, gen. of. 
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275, R. 1 ; dat of, 275, r. 2; aee. of, 

275, R. 3 ; abl. of, 275, r. 4 ;• infin. for, 

alter adj., 275, r. 2, {iA 
Qlorior^ with abl. 245, III. 
Glyconic verse, Sl6, IV. 
Golden age, S29. 2. 
Government defined, 203, 7. 
Grammatical, lubject, 201 : cases of, 

201, IV., 5— predicate, 202— figures, 

Greek nouns, gender of, 34, r.— 1st 
dec., 44 — 2d dec., 54— ace. of, in 3d 
dec., 80— declension of, in do., 86. 



H. 

Hj its nature, !^— in prosody, 283. 
HabtOf &c., with perfect paiticiples, 274, 

2. R. 4. 
Hellenism, 323, r. (2.) 
Hemistich, 304. 
Hendi&d^, 323, 2, f3.) 
HeptbemimMs, 304, 5. 
Heroic csesfira, 310^ and 5. 
Heteroclite nouns, 93. 
Heterogeneous nouns, 92. 
Heterftsis, 323, 3, (2.) 
HexamlHer verse, 310— Priapean, 310, 

Hiatus, S79, 18. 

Hie. declined, 134^— and UU distinguish- 

ea, 207, r. 23. 
Hipponactic, trimSter,314,n.*-^tramS- 

ter,314IV. 
Homo ana hotnXne» omitted, 209, R. 2. 
HoraoeofHt>phgron, 324, 26. 
Horace, key to the odes of, 321. 
Horatian metres^ 320. 
Humij construction of, 221, r. 3. 
Hypalia^, 323. 4, (3.) 
Hyperbaton, 323, 4. 
Hyperbdie. 324, 5. 
H\^rcatalectic, or hypermSter verse, 

HystSron protCron, 323, 4, (2.) 



I. 

/, sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, ^nder 
of, 66 ; gen. of. 68 — increment m, Sd 
dec., !aB7, 3 ; plur., 288 : of verbs, 290 
—final, quantity of, 29d. 

Iambic, metre, 314 and 303 — ^trim^ter, 
314, 1. : cataleclic, 314, V. — ^tetrame- 
ter, 314, III. J catalectic, 314, IV,— 
dimeter, 314, VI. ; hyporm?tcr, 314, 
VII. ; acephalous, 314, VIII. ; cata- 
lectic, 314, IX. 

lambico-dactylic metre, 318, II. 



Ibam, ibar, ibo, ibor, 162, 2. 

IciuM. iauj UiSf and tu«, adjectives in, 
128,2. 

leiuamiiiuty verbal adjectives in, 129, 5 

Ictus, 308, 3. 

Ideniy declined, 134, r. 6— how used 
207, r. 27— with dative, 222, R. 7 
how otherwise construed, 222, R. 7. 

Ides, 326. 

Idiotism^ 325, 6. 

IduSf adjectives in, 129, 2. 

letf adverbs in, 192, H., 3. 

/t, in gen., contracted, 52. 

lUf nouns in, 100, 9. 

//», adjectives in, 129, 4. 

lUe. declined, 134— bow used, 207, R. 24 
—with hie, 207, R. 23. 

lUiCf how declined, 134, r. 3. 

/m, in pres. subj., 162, 1— adverbs in, 
192,1. and 11.^ 

Imomunif nouns in, 100, 6— «and imoma^ 
verbals in, 102,3. 

Imperative. 143, 3— its time, 145, r. 3— 
how usea, 267. 

Imperfect tense, 145, II. 

Impersonal verbs, 184>— list of in 2d conj., 
i69 — ^their construcUon, 209, R. 3. 

/n, government of, 235, (2.) 

Inceptive verbs, 187, II., 2— Jist of, 175. 

Increment, of nouns, 286 ; sing, num., 
287 ; plur. num, 288— of verbs, 289. 

Incrementum, 324, 22. 

Indeclinable, nouns, 94— adjectives, 1 15, 
3. 

Indefinite, adjectives, 104 — pronouns, 
138— adverbs, 191, R. 4. 

Independent clauses, 203. 

Indicative mood. 143, 1 — its tenses. 145 
— ^ow used, 259 — its tenses usea one 
for another, 259. 

Indirect questions, subj. in, 265. ^ 

Indiio and exuo, construction of, in pass., 
234; in act., 251, r. 2. 

Inferiority, how denoted, 122. 

Infinitive, 143, 4— its tenses, 145, r. 4 
—as a logical subject, 201. IV.*^ow 
modified,1^, III.— with subject-nom., 
209, R. 5— for gen., 213, r. 4— its sub- 
ject, 239-*construction and meaning 
of its tenses, 268 — subject of a verb, 
269— depending on a verb, 270; on 
an aj^ective or noun, 270, r. 1— omit- 
ted, ^0, R. 3— without a subject, after 
what verbs used, 271— with a subject, 
after what verbs used, 272 and 27^— 
how translated, 272, r. 3— used like a 
noun, 273, n. — its place, 279, 11. 

Injit, 183, 14, and 180, N. 

Inflection, 25. 

Inauam, 183, 5— its place m a sentence 
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Instrument, abl. of, 247. 

Intensive, pronouns, ISJ^verbs; 187, 

11.5. 
hiUrdicOf construction of, 251, r. 2. 
Inarett, See ReferL 
Interjections. 19d^witb nom., 209, R. 

13— with dat.,228. (S,J--with acc^238, 

2— with voc., 240—0, Jteu, &e., not 

elided. 305. 
Intermeoiate clauses^ subj. in, 266. 
Interrogative, adjectives, 104 and 121— 

pronouns, 137 j when indefinite. 137, n. 
InuSf adjectives m, ItB, 1, 2, ana 6. 
lOf verbals m, 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and 303— « mqf&re, 317, 

I.— «( tnif^re, 317, II. 
fytCf declined, 135— bow used, 207, R. 

28— used reflexivelv, 206, (4,)— with 

inter, 208, (5.J 
Irtf with sumne m wn, 276, IL, R. 3. 
Iron age. 3z9, 4. 
Irony, 324, 4. 
Irregular, nouns, 92— adjectives, 11^* 

verbs, 178-182. 



IsUf how declined, 134— bow used, 207, 

R. 25. 
Istic and illic declined, 134, R. 3. 
ItaSf ta, itia, UieSf imonia, Uudo, Uus, 

and tuSf abstracts in^ 101. 
//er, declined, 57— with ace. of place, 

237, R. 1 — increments of, 286, 2. 
Iter and «*, adverbs in, 192. II. and IV. 
IttUf adverbi in, 192, 1, ana II. 
lum, verbals in, 102, 2. 
— or itwnif nouns in, 100, 5. 
hu, genitives in^ how pronounced, 15— 

in what adjectives found, 107— <]uan- 

tity of t in, 283, 1., k. 4. 
Iv and itu, in 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 175. 



Jacto, with abl., 245, H. 

Jubeo, construction of, 223, R.2, (2,) and 

273,2. 
Jus:ttm, quantity of its eompounds, 283, 

JupUer declined, 85. 
JusfuranduM declined, 91. 
Juval, See., ace. after, 229, R. 7. 



K, when used, 2. 

Key to the odes of Horace, S2l. 

27* 



L. 

Lf nouns in, gender of, 66 ; gen. of, 70 

' —final, quantity of, 2S9. 

Lcetor, gaudtOf &c.. with abl.. 245, 11. 

Latin grammar, its aivisions, 1. 

Leading clause, subject and verb, 203, 3. 

LentuSf adjectives m, 128, 4w 

Letters, 2— division of, 3— sounds of, 

7 — numeral, 118, 7. 
Udtf with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Liquids, 3. 
LitAtes, 324, 9. 

Loading, verbs oA with abl.^ 24d. 
Logical, subject. 201 — ^predicate, 202. 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 



M final, quantity of, 299, 2— elided, 306, 

Mdto conjugated, 178, 3. 

Manner, adverbs of, 191, HI.— abl. of, 

247 : with prep. 247, R. 3. 
Masculine, nouns of 3d dec., 58 \ eic 

m, 59-61— caesura, 310, ir. 1. 
Materfamiliat declined, 91. 
Means, abl. of, 247 — ace. of, with prep., 

247, R. 4. 
Measure or metre, a, 303. 
Meminif 183, ^— with gen. or ace. 216. 
Men or merUum. verbaJs in, 102, 4. 
Metj enclitic, 133, R. 2. 
Metalepsis, 324, 6. 
Metaphor, 324, 1. 
Metath^is, 322. 
Metonymy, 324, 2. 
Metre, 303— how divided, 303— differenl 

kinds of, 310-317. 
Metres, compound, 318— Horatian, 320. 
MeiUj how aeclioed, 139. 
MilUi(By construction of, 221, r. 2. 
MUle, its use, 118, 6. 
Mino and minor, in obsolete imperatives, 

162, 5. 
Miseeoy with abl, 245, II. 
MtsereoTf miseresco, &c., with gen., 215. 
Mkiret, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 

R. 6. 
Modi, annexed to pronouns, 134, r. 5. 
Modified, subject, 201, III. } itself modi- 

fied, 201, III., R. 6— predicate, 202, 

Modify or /tmif, in what sense used, 201, 

IL, R. 
Modbf with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Money, mode of reckoning, 327. 
Monocdlon, 319. 
Monoptotes. 94. 
Monosyllables, in e, quantity of, 295, R. 
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4—411 Of do. 297, X. 1— tbeir place, 

J79, 8. 
Moods, 143. 
Motion or tendency, verbs of, tbeir eon- 

structioo, 226. 4, and 237, r. 3. 
Mutes, 3— «nd liqwds in prosody, 283, 

IV., B. 2. 
Muto, witb abl., U6, U. 

N. 

jy, nouns in, gender of, 66 > gen. of, 70 
and 71— ffinal, quantity of, 1»9. 

Nsmci of perncMii, c*rcU*r of, 279, 9. 

Nojcsff wiUi ikUL, 24ijf h, 1. 

Natusj Alc, witji dbl., 24G. 

Ne, wi\h ATibj.^ ^G± — omiLted aAer cctve, 
SGS^ K, 6— ^^er wietuOf &c., 262, R.7*— 
wiLb Aubj.f dciioiing a command, &c., 
StiO, R. e^wjth imperat., 267, R. 1 — 
foJlowed by qnidimf S79, 3. 

Ncgaijveai two, their ftirce, 277, R. 3-^. 

JViffiO, for ntilijix, 207^ Ttn 31. 

Kcourliiti, Sii, a. 

NequeOf how contugated, 182, r. 3. 

Nequis, bow declined, 138, 2. 

Neuter, nouns, 34; of 3d dec., 66 1 exe. 
fli, 66 and 67— adjectives and adj. pro- 
nouns, witb gen., 212, r. 3 ; ace. of, 
with another ace. after active verbs, 
231, R. 5— verbs, with ace, 232 ; with 
abl. of agent, 248. r. 2— j>a88ive verbs, 
1^, R. 2 ; oarticiples of; 162, 18. 

Neuter, bow declined, 107 — use of, with 
gen., 212, r. 2, v. 1. 

Neutral passive verbs, 142, r. 3. 

NUor, with abl., 246, II. 

Nolo eoi^ogated, 178, 2. 

Nominative, 37— construction of, 209 and 
210— after mteijections, 209, r. 13 — 

Slural, 3d dec., 83; of adjectives, 3d 
ec.,113. QeeStdbfect-wminalvoevjaA 
Predicate-nominative. 

iVon,omitted after9umi}ioc2o,&c.,277,R.6. 

Nones, 326. 

NostrcUf how declined, 139. 

NoHrdtm afterpartitives, 212, r. 2, n. 2. 

Nouns, 26-103— proper, common, ab- 
stract, and collective, 26— gender of. 
27-34— number of, 36— cases of, 36 
and 37— declension of^ 38-40— of 3d 
dec, mode of decUnmg^, 66— com- 
pound, 91— vregular, 92— variable, 92 
— <)efective, in case^ 94 ; in number, 95 
and 9&— differinfirm meaning in dif- 
ferent numbers, 97— redundant, 99 — 
verbal, 103— derivation of, 100^102 — 
composition of, 103— how modified, 
201,111., R. 1— used as adjectives, 206, 
R. 11. 



NSf participials and participles in, con 
struction of, 213, r. 1 and 3. 

Number, of nouns, 36— of verbs. 146. 

Numbers, cardinal, 117 and 118— ordi- 
nal, 119 and 120— distributive, 119 
and 120. 

Numerals— adjectives, 104; classes of 
117 \ wiUi gen., 212, r. 2— letters, 118 
7— adverbs, 119 — ^multiplicative. 121 
—proportional, 121— temporal, 121— 
interrogative, 121. 

Nunquie, how dedmed, 197, B. 3. 



Of sound of, 7 and 8 — noons in, render 
of, 68 and 69 ; gen. of, 69— -adveibfl 
in, 192— increment in^^ dee., 287, 3 $ 
plur., 288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quan- 
tity of, 297. 

O! sif with subjunctive^263. 

Oblique cases, what, 37— their place, 
279, 10 and 2. 

ObUoucorf with |;en. or acc.^ 216, 

Object of an acUve verb, 229. 

Objective genitive. 211, r. It— dativt 
used instead of^ 211, r. 6. 

Octonarius, iambic, 314, III. 

Odi, 183, 1. 

0^',fort2&,134;R. 1. 

Omission, of <tr m gen. phir., 1st dec., 
43— of t in gen. smr., 2d dec., 62— <)f 
e in voc. sing., 2d aec., 62— of or in 
gen. plur., 2a dec, 63— of «, in gen. 
of nouns in ter and ber, 71— <^ con- 
nectmg vowel, 150, 6— of t>, &c., m, 
iss. and sis, in second root, 162, 7— of 
recluplication in compound vcrfa«, 163, 
4, K. 1— of pronoun in case of appo- 
sition, 204, R. 4— of a noon to which 
an adi. belongs, 206, R. 7. and 262, r. 
3— of Uie antecedent. 206, (3) andj4) 
—of mens, &c, usea reflexivelv, 207. 
R. 38— of nominative, 209, R. 2 and 3 
—of verb, 209, r. 4, and 229. R. ^^ 
of a noun limited by gen., 211, R. ft— 
of gen., 211, R. 9— of a partitive, 212. 
R. 1, V. S— of subject ace, 239 and 
269, R. 1— of ace. after an active verb, 
229, R. 4-orprep.232. (2,) 236, R.6. 
241, R. 4, and 248, r. 3— of voc, 240 
—of qumn, 266— of participle in abL 
absolute. 257. r. 7— of ttf with subj.. 
262, R. 4— of ne after cave, 2CT, R. o 
—of non after non moddp wc>, 277, r. 
6 — of conjunctions, 278, R. 6--of J m 
composition, 307. 

Opus and ustts, with gen. and ace, 211, 
R. 11— wiUi abl., S&-4IOW used* 248. 

R.2. 
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Or, Doling in, jrader ofl 58 and 61; 

genitive of, 70 and 71— verbals inu 

102, 1. 
Oratio obliqua, 266, 1 and t, and 273, 3 

i— tenses of, 266^ 2, r. 4. 
Order, adverbs o(, 191, 1. 
Ordinal numbers^ 119 and 120. 
Orium, verbals in, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-23. 
Orthography, %A, 
OSf nouns m, or 3d dec., gender of. 58 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75— final, souna of, 

8, £. 3^ quantity of^300. 
Ostu, adiectives in, 128, 4. 
Ovatj 183, 15. 
Oxymdron, 324, 28 

P. 

Parabola, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of nuuns, 1st dec. 41 j ^d 
dtc, 46] 3ii dec, 57; 4ili dec., 87: 
5lli cli?c., &0 — of adJ4!£ lives j Itit. and M 
dec, 105^107 J 3d dec, 108-111— of 
verbsij sum^ 153; Ul cqu^.^ 155 and 
156 ; 2d cQ[ij,, 157 ; 3d couj,, 153 and 
159; 4lb coiij*, ICO; dDpagent, Itil; 
ptrij h-a aic coBJ., 1G3 ; defeclivej l!33; 
impersonal y 184. 

Paragdee, 322. 

Pareemoenon, 324, 24. 

Parefcon, 323, 2, (1.) 

Parenthesis, 323, 4, (6.) 

Paronomasia. 324, 25. 

Participial adjectives, 130. 

Participles, 148, 1— in us, how declined, 
105— in nSf do., Ill— K)f neuter verbs, 
162, 16— of deponent verbs, 162, 17— 
of neuter passive verbs, 162, 18-— in 
fits, gen. plur. of, 162, 19— compound- 
ed with tn, 162, 21— when they be- 
come adjectives, 162, 22— how modi- 
fied, 201, III., R.3— agreement of, 205 ; 
with oredicate-nom., instead of sub- 
ject, 205, R. 5— jperfect^ denoting ori- 
gin, with abl., 246 — their government, 
274— 4heir time, how determined, 274, 
2— their various significations, 274, 2 
and $— perfect, wim Iiabeo, &c., 274, 
2, R. 4— 'for a verbal noun, 274, 2, k. 
5— for clauses, 274, 3. 

Particles, 190. 

Partitive adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural verbs, 209. R. 11 
-*«en. after, 212— omitted, 212, r. 2, 
v .^— ace. or abl. after, 212, r. 2, n. 
4. 

Parts of s]^cech, 24. 

Passive voice, 141— with latter of two 
ace., 234— ooustruetion of, 234. 



Patrial, nouns, 100, 2— acQectives, 104— 

pronouns, 139. 
Patronymics, 100— quantity of their p» 

nult, 291, 4 and 5. 
Pentameter verse, 311. 
Pentaptotes, 94. 
Penthemim^ris, 304, 5. 
PenWt, 13 — quantity of, 291 ; of proper 

names, 293. 
Perfect tense, 145, IV. 
Perfects of two syllables, quantity o^ 

284, K. 1. 
Period defined, 280. 
Periphr&sis, 323^ 2, (4.) 
Periphrastic conju^tions, 162,14 and 15. 
Personal terminations of verbs, 147, 3. 
Personification, 324, 34. 
Persons of verbs, 147— with nominatives 

of different persons, 209, R. 12, (7.) 
Phalsecian verse, 315, III. 
Pherecratic verse, 316, V. 
Piget, with gen., 215— ^th ace, 229, R. 

Place, adverbs of, 191, I-~^i- of, 221 
—ace. of, 237 j dat. for, 237, R. 3— 
where, abl. of, 254— whence, abl. of, 
255. 

Plenty or want, adj. of, with abl., 250. 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

Pluperfect tense, 145, V. 

Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 

Plus declined, 110. 

PoerOiet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Polyptdton, 324, 23. 

Polysyndeton, 323, 2, (2.) 

Position in prosody, 283, IV. 

Positive degree^ 123. 

Possessive, adjectives, 104— pronouns, 
139; bow used, 207, r. 36; when 
reflexive, omission of, 207, R. 36 j 
used for subjective and pMOSsessive 
gen., 211, R. 33 mea, tua, dec, after 
refeH and interest, 219, R. 1. 

Possum conjugated, 154, 6. 

Post, bow pronounced, 8, e. 4. 

Potior, -wim abl., 245— with gen., 220, 

PrcB in composition, its quantity, 283, 
II., E. 1. 

PrcBditus, with abl., 241. 

Predicate of a proposition, 200 and 202. 

Predicate-nominaUve, 210— differing^ in 
number from the subject-nominative, 
210, R. !^— after what verbs, 210, r. 3 
and 4. 

Predicate-accusative, 210^-<lative, 210. 

Prepositional adjectives, 130. 

Prepositions, 195-197— in composition, 
196 ; force of, 197; change of, 103, 5 
—inseparable, 197-«>with an ace, 195 
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and 2S0— with an abl., 195 and t41— 
wiih an ace. and abl., 195, and 236, 
/2)-(5)— bow modified, SOI, HI., R. 
5-->verbs compounded wiih, with da- 
tive, 224: witn ace. 239: with abl., 
242.-omitted, 232. (2,) 235, r. 5, and 
S41, R. 4— their place, 279, 10^-quan- 
Uty of di, <e, and red, 285, r. 2 Sbd 3. 

Preieat tense, 145, 1. 

Preterit! ve verbs. 183. 1. 

Priapean Terse, 310, II. 

Price, ablative of, 252— expressed by 
tatUif quantif pUiritf min&ritf 252. 

Primus, mediut, &c., sirnification of, 
205, R. 17— 4heir place, 279, 7. 

Priusquam, by what mood followed, 263, 
3. 

Pro, in composition, quantity of, 285, 

£.5. 

Procul, with abl., 241, R. 2. 

Prolepsis, 323, l/j^) 

Pronouns, 132--139— «imple, 132— neater 

with gen., 212^ r. 3, n. 1. 
Proper nouns, 2b. 
Propior and pro^Anmt, with ace., 222, 

R. 5. 
Proposition, 200— analysis of, 281. 
Prosody. 1, and 282-^1— figures of, 



Prosopopoeia, 324, 34. 
Prosth^is, 322. 



Prosum, 154, 5. 

Protftsis and apoddsis. 261. 

PU, enclitic, 133, R. 1 and 139. 

Pudetj with gen., 21/>— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Puuetuation, 5. 

Punishment, words denoting, construc- 
tion of, 217, R. 3. 

Purpose denoted, bytrf with sub)., 262 
— by participles, 274, 2, r. 2, 6 and 7 
—by mfin.^ 271— byjperund, 275, r. 
2 — tur supme in um, ^6, IL 



Qmbso, 183, 7. 

Quality, adverbs of, 191, HI. 

Qubm, with the superlative, 127— omit- 
ted after j)liu», mbrnt, ampHuM, &c., 
256, R.6 9nd7. 

QuamoxM, with the subj., 263, 2. 

Quantity, adjectiTes of, with gen.. 212, 
R. 3^ V. 1 ; after mm and veros of 
valuing, 214r— adverbs of, with gen., 
212,5:4. 

Quantity, marks o^ 5 — in orthoepy, 13— 
mprosody, 282, 1^-general rules of, 
283— specwl rules of, 284— of penults, 
291— of antepenults, 292— of penults 



of proper names, 293— of fibal sylta- 

Qftfuti with subj., 263. 2. 
Queo, how co^jugatect, 182, R. 3. 
Qui, declined, 196 — interrogative^ 137 

— ^rson of, 209, R. 6— wiUi subjunc- 
tive, 264. 
Qmcunque, how declhied, 136, r. 2 — 

how used, 207, r. 29. 
Quu^m^how declined, 133, 5— how 

used, 207, R. 33. 
Quidem, place of, 279, 3. 
QuUHbetjhcm declined, 133, 5— bow 

used, 207, r. 34. 
Qum, with subj., 262 and ift., R. 10. 
Quit, declined, 137 — and 91a, for aHquU, 

&c., 137, R. (c.) 
QftUnam, quiruxm. bow declined, 137, 2. 
Quispiam, how declined, 138, 3— 4iow 

used, 207, r. 30. 
Quisquam, how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, R. 31. 
Quisque, how declined, i38, 3— how 

used, 207, r. 35— its place, 279, 14. • 
Quisquis declined, 136, R. 2. 
Quims, how declined, 133, 5— how osed, 

207, R. 34. 
Quo and quomtnus, with subjunctive, 262 

and ib., r. 9. £ 

Quoad, with subj., 263, 4. ^ 

Quod referring to a preceding statement, 

206, (14.) 
Quoque, place of, 279, 3. 



R. 

R final, ouantity of, 299. 

Reapse, 135, R. 3. 

Recordor and remimseor, with gen. or 

ace, 216. 
Reckoning, Roman mode of, 326 aad 

327. 
Redundant, nouns, 99— adjectives, 116 

—verbs, 185. 
Reduplication, 163, R.— quantity of^ 284, 

Refert and interest, with gen., 214 and 
219— with the adj. pronouns mea,ii,c., 
219, R. 1. 

Reflexive pronouns, 139, R. 2— how 
used, 208 — for demonstratives, 208, 
(6,)— omitted, 229, r. 3-4n oratio ob- 
ilqua, 266, R. 3. 

Relativie pronouns, 136. 

Relatives, agreement of, 206— omitted, 
206, (5,) — m the case of the antece- 
dent, 206, (6.)— referring, to nouns of 
different genders. 206, (9 j) to a prop, 
osition. 906, (ISJh— egreeaag with a 
noun miplicKl, 206, (11,)— M^tires, 
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eonstractioii of, 206, (16,)— with sub- 
juncUve, 264— their Mace, 279, 13. 

Responsivet. ease of, 204^ B. 11. 

RetpubtXca declined, 91. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 324. 

Rhythm, 3(^ 

Rxmui and rUi», quantity of, 290, x. 
(I.) 4. 

Root of words inflected, 40, 10. 

Roots of verbs, 150, 1— soecial, IfiO, 2 
—second and third, now formed, 
150, 3— first, its denvatives, 151, 1 : 
second, do., 1^1* 2: third, do., 151, 3 
—second and third, formation of, 1st 
coni., 164-166} 2d conj., 167-170: 3d 
coig., 171-174 J 4th coni., 175-177— 
second and third irreeuJar, 1st conj., 
165; 2d conj., 168^ 401 couk, 176. 

Ru»f how construed, in ace., Z37, r. 4— 
in ab!., 254 and 255. ^ 

Rut. participle in, its signification, 162, 
14, and 274, 2, r. 6. 



s. 

8f sotmd of, 11 — preceded b^ a conso- 
nant, nouns in, g'ender of, o2 and 64; 
jffin. of, 77— final, elided, 305, 2. 

/SaK«, 183, 9. 

Sapphic verse, 315, II. 

Satkgo, with gen., 215, (2.) 

SalUt Dene, and malejvetbs compound- 
"y- ed with, with dat., 225. 

Scanning, 304, 6. 

Scazon, 314, II. 

8€ with inter, 208, (5.) 

Senarius, iambic, 314. 

Sentences, 203— analvsis of, 281. 

Sentiments of another in dependent 
clauses, by what mood expressed, 
266,3. 

Separating, verbs of, with abl. 251. 

Sertf future infin. in, 162, 10. 

Sestertius, its value, 327— how denoted, 
327— mode of reckoning, 327. 

Short syllable, 282, 2. 

Silver age, 329, 3. 

Simile, 324, 30. 

Simple, subject, 201, Il^-^redicate, 
202. II.— sentences, 203. 

Sinmlf with abl.. 241, R. 2. 

mqmSf how declined, 138, 2. 

SiSf for si vis, 183, R. 3. 

8o and titn, ancient forms of tenses in, 
162,8. 

Sodetj for »i audes, 183, R. 3. 

Solecism, 325, 2. 

Soteo, how conjugated, 142, R. 2. 

Solus, how declined, 107— with relative 
and subj., 264. 10. 



Sotadie verse, 317^ L 

Space, ace. of, 23d. 

Spondaic, verse, 310u.- tetramSter, 312. 

Stanza, 319. 

£fto, with abl., 245, II. 

Strophe, 319. 

Subf in composition, force of, 122— gov 

emment of, 235, (2.) 
Subject, of a verb, 14(V— of a proposition, 

200 and 201; modified, 201,IIL; iU 

place in a sentence^^9, 2. 
Subiect-nominative, 209— ^wben omitted, 

209, R. 1 and 2— when wanting, 209, 

R. 3— with infinitive, 209, R.5— two 

or more with plural verb. 209, R. 12; 

with sing, verb, 209, R. 12. 
SuMect-accusative, 2^— when' omitted. 

Subjective genitive, 211, r. 2— posses- 
sive pronoun used for, 211, R. 3. 

Subjunctive, 143, 2— its tenses, 145, B. 
2— how used, 259— 4ts tenses, various 
uses of, 259— for imperative^ 260, R. 
6— Hu conditional clauses, 2bl — after 
particles, 262 and 263 — after ^,264 
—in indirect questions, 266— in inter- 
mediate clauses, 266---in oratio obl!- 
qua, 266. 1 and 2— after what verbs 
used, 273. 

Substantive pronouns, 132, 133— as sub- 
ject-nom., omitted, 209, R. 1— dativ« 
of, redundant, 228, N. 

SubUTf government of,235J[4.) 

8uiy declined, 133— use of, 208. 

SuUis, for H vuUis, 183, R. 3. 

Sum, conjufi;ated, 153— compounds of, 
do., 154, o and 6 — ^with a gen. in ex- 
pressions denoting part, property, du- 
ty, &c., 211, R. 8, (3,) and 275, R. 1, 
(|5,W-denoting degree of estimation, 
214— with two datives, 227— with abl. 
of situation, 245, III. — ^with abl. deno- 
ting in respect to, 250, r. 3. "^ 

Super J government of, 235, (3.) 

Supenority, how denoted, 123. 

Superlative degree, 123— formatimi of, 
124 — ^with quisque, 207. R. 35— with 
gen., 212, r. 2, and r. 4, v. 7. 

Supines, 148, 3 — few in number, 162, 11 
—in urn, by what cases followed, 276 , 
on what verbs they depend, 276, II. ; 
with eo, 276, II., R. 2 and 3 — in u, 
with what adjectives used, 276, III. ; 
^Siexfas, nefia, and opus, 276, III., r. 
2— of two syllables, quantity of, !M4, 
E. 1. 

Suus, use of, 208— referring to a word 
in the predicate, 208^ (7,) — ^for ki^us, 
when a noun is omitted. 208, (t,)— 
denoting fit, d&c., 208. 

Syllabication, 17-!». 
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Sjllablefl, quantity of first and middle, 
284; of Denuk. 291} of antepenult, 
292} of final, 2d4. 

SyllepaU, 323, 1,(3.) 

Symplftee, m, Id. 

8yuer6tis, 30o. 

S^naloepha, 305. 

8ynapheia, 307, 2. 

Syuch^, 323, 4,(4.) 

SyncOpe, 322. 

byiiecdOche, 234, 11., 828, 1, (5,) and 
324,3. 

Syn^sis, or synthesis, 323, 3, (4.) 

Synonymia^ 324, 29. 

Synopsis of Horatian metres, 320. 

Syntax, 1, and 200-4S81. 

Systole, 307. 



TVsound of 12— noons hi, etadef of. 66 ; 
gen. of, 78— final, quanuty hU 299. 

Tcedetf with gen., 216— with ^,229, 
R. 6. 

Talent, value of, 827. 

Tanquam, with subj.. 963^ 2. 

Tanti, quantif d&c., oenotmr price. 252. 

TantuMf with gen, plur. and plural verb, 
209, R. 11. 

Tautolojj;^, 325. 4. 

TV, encntic. 133, r. 2. 

Tenses, 144— connection of, 258 — simi- 
lar and dissimilar, 258, 1, and II.— of 
indicative mood^ used one for another. 
259 ; future for imperative. 259 ; used 
for subj. in apodosis, 259. R. 4— of 
subi. mood, tneir use, 960, I., R. 1, 
and II., R. l^n protasis and apodo- 
sis, 261— of infin. mood^se of, 268. 

Temu, with gen., 221, Hl.^witb abl., 
!U1^ R. 1 — place of, 279, 10. 

Termmations, of words inflected, 40— 
of nouns, 1st dec, 41: 2d dec, 46 ; 8d 
dec, 65; 4th dec, 87; 5th dec, 90— 
personal, of verbs, 147, 3— verbal, 160 
•—table of verbal, 152. 

Tetrameter, a pridre, 312— a posteridre, 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

TetrastrOphon, 319. 

TlicU, sign of what moods, 273. 

The^,m 

Thne, adverbs of, 191, 11.— ace of, 236 

— tu>l. of, 253— expressed by id, with 

a gen., 253, S. 3— mode of reckoning, 

SS; table of, 326, 6. 
Tmesis, 323, 4, (6.) 
Tor and trix, verbals in, lOS^ 6. 
Towns, names of, construction of: see 

Flam. 



Tricftlon, 319. . 

Triemimfjis, 304, 6. 

TrimJHer catalectic, 312, VU. 

Triptotes, 94. 

TristrOphon, 319. 

Trochaic or feminine eseiura, 810, «. 1 

TK>chaic , metre, 315 and 303---letram<Hflt 

catalectic, 315— dimeter cataleeliek 

315, IV. 
Tropes, 324. 
7\» declined, 133. . 
Tut, adjectives in, 128, 7. 

U. 

U, sound of, 7 and 8 — in gen. and voc. 

of Greek nouns, 54-— dative in, 89-« 

increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3; pkir.. 

288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quantity of 

-298. 
(/and itujin 2d and 3d roots of veAs, 167. 
Ubtu, in dat. and abl. pltm, 89, 5. 
Ulius, how declined, M)7-r-how qaed, 

207, R. 31. 
Ubtm, verbals in, 102, 5. 
Urn, adverbs in, 192, 11. 
Undiks, participles in, 162, 20. 
Unutf declinea, 107 — et alter, with veibt 

singular, 209, r. 12 — ^with relative and 

sul^., 264, 10. 
UnusquUquef how declined, 133, 4. 
Ur. nouns in, render of, 66 and 67 ; geo. 

of, 70 and 7l. 
Ura, verbals in, 102, 7. 
Us, nouns in, of 3d dec, gender of, 66 

and 67; gen. of, 76 — verbals in, 108, 7 

—final quantity of, 301. 
Usque, with ace, 235, R. 3. 
Usus; see Opus. 

Ul, with subjunctive, 262— its correla- 
tives, 262, R. 1— omitted, 262, r. 4— 

aAer metuo, &c., its meaning, 262, 

R. 7. 
Ut si, with Mj.j 263, 2. 
Uter, how declined, 107— use of with 

gen., 212, r. 2, n. 1. 
Utinam and uH, with subj., 263. 
Utor,fruor, &c., with abl., 245— with 

ace, 245, 1., R. 1. 



r changed to K, 163,2. 

Valeo, with ace, 252, r. 4. 

Valuing, verbs of, with gen., 214. 

Va;ifi/o, 142, R.3. 

Variable nouns, 92. 

VthU si, and ve/S/t, with sotn., 263, 2 

F«iieo,14S, R.3. 
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Verbals, nouns, 102; with ace, 233, r. 
—adjectives. 129. 

Verbs, 140-189— eubject oC 146— ectiTe, 
141— neuter, 142^-neuter passive, 142, 
R. 2 — neutral passive, 142, R. 9-—de- 
ponent, 142, r. 4r— transitive and in^ 
transitive, 142, ir.— principal parts of, 
161 , 4*-neuter, participles of, 162. 16 
—inceptive, 173— desiderative, 187. 
II., 3. and 176, N.— irregular, 178-182 
— del^tive, 183-Hreduiraant, 185 and 
186— derivation of, 187— composition 
of, 188— changes of, in composition, 
189— compounds from simples not in 
use^ 189, If. 4— a^eement of, 209— 
omitted, 209, R. i^with qtdf person 
of, 209, R. 6 — agreeing with predicate- 
nom.,209, r. 9— withcollecuve nouns, 
209, R. 11— plural, after two qr more 
nominatives, 209, r. 12 ; after m nom- 
inative, with cum and abl., 2CK9, r. 12 ; 
after nominatives connected by out, 
209, R. 12— their place in a sentence, 
279, 2 ; in a period, 280. 

Verses, 304— combinations of, in poems, 
319. 

Versification, 302. 

VersiUf with ace., 235, R. 3— f^aee of, 
279, 10. 

Vescor, with abl., 245. 

Vestr&m, after partitives, 212, R. 2, n. 2. 

Vir, how declined, 48. 

Vis decl'med, 85. 

Vivo, with abl., 245, 11. 

ITocative, 37— of proper names in tttf. 
how pronounced, 14 5 how formed, 52 
— sing. 3d dec, 81— construction of, 
240. 



Voices, 141. 

I'olo coniuc[ated, 178. 

Vowel, before m mute and liquid, iti 
Quantity, 13, and 283, iV., k. 2---be- 
iore another vowel, quaatityof, 283, 
I. ; in Greek words, 287, e. 6— before 
two consonants, 283, 1 V.^-ending first 
part of a compound, quantity of, 285, 

R. 4w 

Vowels, sounds of, 7 and 8. 



W. 

Words, division of^ 17-23— arrangement 

of, 279. 
Writers in different ages, 329. 



X, soimd of, 12— notms in, gender nit, 
62 ai»d 65) gen. of, 78. 



F, sound of, 7, k. 2— nouns in, gender 
of, 62; gen. of, 77— mcremeni in, 3d 



dec., 287, 3--^ah quantity of, 298. 



F# final, quantity 



lal. quani 
oOSOl. 



Z. 

Zeugma, 323, 1, {%,) 



THE END. 
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